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aund: ry -wash ing Saves Money 


b CCAUSE of the economies resulting 


from its ever-increasing volume of business, the modern 
laundry is able to offer a superior quality of work at 
prices considerably less than home-washing costs U 
Damp Wash Service—exactly what home washing gives 
you—averages about half the cost of home washing 

. counting laundress hire, meals, carfare, soap, 
powders, bluing, starch, gas, water, repairs and de- 
preciation on equipment, interest on investment, etc. 
U It is this substantial difference in cost that is daily 
prompting new thousands of women to patronize the 
laundry—many of whom are thrifty home-makers who 
formerly imagined they could not possibly afford laundry 
service WU If you will make a comparison between 
laundry and home-washing costs, you, too, will dis- 
cover that it is now possible to obtain from the laundry 
a better quality of work for less U 


The LAUNDRY / 
does it best 


Clothes are dried 
to troning damp- 
ness in these water 
eztractors— 
without dis placing 
a single fibre 


—and Laundry washing is better 


Modern laundries not only save you money on 

the actual washing—they also save money by 

lessening wear on clothes. Cylinder washers 

cleanse your clothes by gentle sousing and 

rinsing — eliminating all vigorous rubbing. 

Wringing is done by ingenious spinning baskets 

that oo water without damage to fabric. jy BV A 
And in addition to these revolutionary advance- 

ments, the laundryowners of today employ only 

the most scientific washing formulas—the result 

of years of research by the corps of scientists 

maintained at the Mellon Institute of Industrial 

research and the proving station at the American 

Skilled sctentists determine ez- 


Institute of Laundering. acting washing formulas used 
tm modern laundries 





Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suit every few of the many individualised services available at laun- 
family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 
work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 
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Eis soft, delicious foods 


that cloy our palates and cheat our 


gums of work... 


They give rise, dentists say, to this 





OOKING, once a plain and homely art, 

has changed. It has lost its old simplicity. 
Chefs have set the style, and our wives and 
hostesses have followed it. An abundance of 
delicious things to eat, daintily prepared 
and appetizingly served—these, modern taste 
demands, and gets. 


But no-one who has studied the effect of 
our diet upon the tissues of the mouth can 
doubt that herein lies the reason of modern 
gum troubles. As your own dentist will read- 
ily testify, the profession traces the prevalence 
of gum disorders directly to the dining tables 
of the nation! 


WHY MODERN FOODS MAKE 
TROUBLE FOR OUR GUMS 


There’s no mystery about it. The gum walls, 
like any other living tissue, need exercise. 
And in times gone by the vigorous chewing 
of coarse, fibrous foods kept gums active 
and constantly nourished by the brisk flow of 
fresh blood which this wholesome friction 
brought to the surface. 


But these soft foods of today—these tender 
cuts of meat, these creamed vegetables, entrees, 
and fluffy puddings—they have no power to 
give to our gums the stimulation 
that they need to vitalize and 
sustain them. 


Gradually enervated by a life of 
too much ease, gums grow lazy and 
flabby. They become tender—they 
bleed. All too often “pink tooth 
brush” gives its warning that more 





modern plague of “pink tooth brus 








IPANA Tooth Paste 


33 








serious troubles may be 
close at hand. 


Fortunately the dental 
profession offers a simple 
remedy for this difficulty 
—an easy, natural way to 
supply the stimulation so 
vital to the health of our 
gums. They recommend 
massage —a gentle fric- 
tionizing of the gum sur- 
faces with the brush while 
brushing the teeth, or 
with the fingertips after 
each twice-daily brushing. 

And thousands of den- 
tists order their patients 
to use Ipana Tooth Paste 
for both the massage and 
the regular brushing. By its use you can more 
quickly rouse the laggard circulation of the 
gums to the healthful activity that offsets the 
damage done by a too civilized diet. 

For Ipana contains ziratol, an antiseptic and 
hemostatic well known to the profession for 
its value in toning the gums and in strength- 
ening weak, undernourished tissue. Ipana’s 
power to promote gum health is 
one of the important reasons for 
the hearty professional support it 
has enjoyed from the day of its 
introduction. 

The first time you use Ipana you 
will like its clean taste, its delicious 
flavor, and you will quickly see how 























“Party food,” you'll grant is soft. But consider the things in your 
daily fare! They, too, lack the roughage that healthy gums require. 


much whiter and brighter it makes your 
teeth. The sample tube that the coupon 
brings—enough for ten days’ use—will prove 
these things to you beyond a doubt. 


THE FULL-SIZE TUBE MAKES THE 
BETTER TEST OF IPANA 


But a fairer way to test Ipana is to get a reg- 
ular tube at the drug store and use it faithfully, 
twice a day, for one full month. Then examine 
your gums. See how much healthier in color, 
how much firmer to the touch they have be- 
come. Then you may know that they are more 
soundly resistant to disease and infection than 
ever before—and that you have found the 
tooth paste you want to use for life! 















BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. G-38 
73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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By this Discovery— 


Goodrich prevents wasteful tread 
wear on millions of cars! 


wat you see under the plate 
glass, happens about 300 times 
every minute when you drive your car. 
First, the tread yields as it meets the 
road, for balloon tires are soft. 


So the Goodrich Silvertown tread is 
flexible — triple-grooved — hinge-cen- 
tered—and it yields without distortion. 
Second, the weight pressing down on 
the tire spreads toward the outer edges 
of the tread—the “‘shoulders.’’ 

So the Goodrich Silvertown tread has 
massive shoulders—continuous tracks 


of rubber—with the sharp-edged, all- 
direction grip of the safety blocks along 
the sides. 


Such a tread is smooth-running. It 
doesn’t “‘pile up.’ Because it is un- 
distorted, it is free from the uneven, 
choppy Wear which tire men call 
cupping. 

By this one discovery, the hinge-center 
tread, Goodrich puts thousands of extra 
miles in Silvertowns. 


Tue B. F. Gooprich Rusper COMPANY Es. 1870 
Akron, O. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 














THE PLATE GLASS TEST. Pressing this heavy glass against the tread, shows the 
action of the rubber under load. The deep triple grooves close up, preventing distortion. 
The sharp-edged safely biocks grip the ground. 























Goodrich 


Silvertowns 
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Listen In every Wednesday night, Goodrich Radio Hour 9:30 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time, over WEAF and the Red Network. 
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The Choice 
of a School 


Consider that one of the 
most important decisions 
you have to make in the 
life of your child is the 
selection of the right 
school. Our college- 
trained staff has person- 
ally investigated over 800 
schools in all parts of the 
country. We have on file 
accurate and comprehen- 
sive data on which to 
base our recommenda- 
tions. This service is, of 
course, gratis. Write us 
or simply check the cou- 
pon below and mail to 


The Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


I am interested in receiving information 
about a boarding school for: 


es — 


TYPE OF SCHOOL 
OONew England OCollege Preparatory 
OMiddle Atlantic OFinishing 

States OMilitary 
OWashington, D.C. DSpecial Training 


LOCATION: 


ONew York City (note below) 
CWestern States OD Young Children 
OPacific Coast OTutoring 
ODSouthern States D.. 

ED cccnnsnstnstnnvenntniaistnteen 

Street Address . 

a. va 


How much do you( Under $600 (0 
plan to pay for board < $600-$900 J 
and tuition? $1000 or over | 


Previous Education...» 
Religious Affiliation... 


Remarks a | 
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The Complete Short Stories of 


MAUPASSANT 


All in ONE Volume! 


de Maupassant ever wrote—more 

than 200 of them—in a single 
beautiful volume, for the sensational bar- 
gain price of only $2.98. Think of it! 
Less than a penny and a half for each one 
of these immortal masterpieces. Never 
before have they all been offered the 
American public in any form at a price 
so amazingly low. 

No other writer, living or dead, has 
ever pictured life with the fearless au- 
dacity and daring devotion to truth of 
Guy de Maupassant. In stories that may 
be read in ten minutes, Mau- 
passant, with his character- 
istic pagan frankness, em- 
bodies the entire gamut of 
human passions, the full 
breadth and depth of 
French life and love. 

Now for the first 
time you can know 


and enjoy all the su- 


Y= can have every short story Guy 


perb short stories 
of Maupassant, 
exactly as they 
were taken from 
the original 
French. Every 
translation ab- 
solutely complete, 
authentic and un- 
abridged. And 
AllinOne Volume! 


oe & 6 oe Om 
WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥. 

































If you already know some of Maupas- 
sant, you have wanted to read more. If 
you have not yet enjoyed any of his 
work you could not have a better op- 
portunity to start. Maupassant is the 
acknowledged master of the short 
story—he has no rival. You will 
readandreread these tales 
many times. 








222 Masterpieces Including 
A Useful House The Hole A Dead Woman's Secret 
Mademoiselle Fecundity Doubtful Happiness 
Graveyard Sirens Room No. 11 The Story of a Farm Girl 
Am I Insane? Margot’s Tapers The Carter’s Wench 


Bed No. 29 The Bed Wife’ fi 
After Death An Old Maid Paw g Stace me vg 
A Passion TheArtist’sWife The Wedding Night 


TheMad Woman Virtue One Ph fL 
Forbidden Fruit Countess Satan In His | mien ane Livery 
The Rendezvous WordsofLove [Virtue in the Ballet 
Woman's Wiles IntheMoonlight The Impolite Sex 


A Poor Girl The Venus of The Farmer’s Wife 
A Mesalliance Braniza The New Sensation 
Magnetism The Sequel of > 
Love Divorce And 144 more vivid tales. 














FREE EXAMINATION 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—NO C. O. D. 


You must see this amazing one-volume edition to appreciate it 
fully. Fine quality thin paper, large, readable type, beautiful 
maroon silk cloth, richly grained binding, stamped with gold. You 
pay nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Clip and mail 
the coupon now, keep and read the book a week, then decide if 
you want to own it. You risk nothing, you alone are the judge 
of the book’s merit. Send the coupon today. 


~ WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (553) 

a 171 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

" Gentlemen: Send me, for free examination, your new one~ 
volume edition of Guy de Maupassant’s Complete Short Stories, 

2 1000 thin paper pages printed in large, clear type; silk cloth 

Mi binding, stamped in gold. I will either return the book at your 

a expense or send you only $2.98 in full payment within one week. 
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“Heaven sent, she was— posi- 
tively nothing lessthe one 
bright light in an otherwise 
bleak evening.” 


Women with beauty, charm and the 
background of breeding and social emi- 


nence select Houbigant quite naturally. 


For they know instinctively that which 
is right. They avoid the commonplace 
—the lesser qualities—in perfumes par- 
ticularly, for the obvious reason that one 
simply cannot afford to wear them. 


The debutante, for example, prefers 
Quelques Fleurs, an utterly charming, 
exquisite young fragrance which is 


* 


ange ltl cee GR aise Set amp REA, 
m ae Sig tei 





"* Heaven scented’, you mean 
—she uses Houbigant’s Quel- 
ques Fleurs. That always in- 
trigues me. It shows an under- 


di of what men like.” 





HOUBIGANT 


PARIS 


. Parfumeur to the 
Nobility of Three 
Centuries 


equally popular both here and on the Continent. 
You may have it if you wish in the lovely new 
purse size flacon—one of the season’s smartest 
accessories—marvelously convenient and priced 





at only one dollar. Be sure to see it at 
any of your good shops. 
Quelques Fleurs of course may be had in the larger 
sizes as well. 2 os.—$7.50; 1 oz. $4; 4 oz.— 
$2; % oz.—$1. Face Powder, Talc, Bath Salts, 
Toilette Water, Dusting Powder and Soap are 
offered too in the same delightful fragrance. 
Write for the fascinating book, “Things Perfumes 
Whisper,” which contains much interesting infor- 
mation on perfume. It will be sent you without 
cost together with 5 sachets of Houbigant odeurs 
if you merely write for it. 
HOUBIGANT, Inc., 539 West 45 St., New York 
HOUBIGANT, Ltd., 46St. Alexander St., Montreal 
Prices quoted apply to U.S. A. only 
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Special Notice to Writers and Artists: 
Manuscripts and art material submitted for publication 
in this magazine will only be received on the understand- 
ing that the publisher and editors shall not be responsible 


for loss or injury thereto while such manuscripts or art 


material are tn the publisher's possession or in transit. 


| eRe Rep Book Hagarine 


SPECIAL NOTE: Each issue of The Red Book Magazine is copyrighted. Any republication of the matter 
appearing in the magazine, either wholly or in part, is not permitted except by special authorization. 


Published monthly. 











On sale the 12th of each month preceding date of issue. 


Table of Contents 


MODELS AND ARTISTS SERIES 
Models of five famous American 
artists — and the artists. 


SERIAL NOVELS 


MARCH, 1928 




















Photo by Florence ndershot 
from Underwood & Underwood 


MARY HASTINGS 
BRADLEY 


A brilliant story by 
this distinguished ex- 
plorer and writer will 
be a feature of our next 
issue, under the title: 


“The Ghost Girl” 




















Subscription price: $2.50 a year in advance, Canadian postage 50c per year. 


MONEY OF HER OWN —Poople well 
worth knowing, and a story well worth read- 
ing. (With resumé.) 

THE WOLF WOMAN —A wilderness-bred 
girl encounters hard and hazardous going in 
New York. (With synopsis.) 


HOT TODDY—WNew and dramatic chapters 
in this chronicle of a very modern family. 


Margaret C. Banning 
Illustrated by C. D. Williams 


Arthur Stringer 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


Rupert Hughes 


Illustrated by John La Gatta 


SHORT STORIES 


AGONY COLUMN —The strange ransom 
exacted by a Maya bandit from two tourists. 


THE KISS UNOFFICIAL — The behind- 


scenes romance of a famous personage. 


THE START—Later he climbed high; but 
for the first rung he had a bitter battle. 


THE PARROT—Out of Russia comes this 
darkly fascinating story. 


“WHEN I SELL’ EM” —The blithe record of a 
demon salesman’s invasion of Paris (France). 


LITTLE GILL—The sport of kings and Ken- 
tucky is the theme of this gifted new writer. 


EVERYBODY’S COO-COO—and happy, 


in America, avers an enthusiastic emigrant. 


PEBBLES—Recall Kipling’s“sending” of pink 
kittens? This is the story of a similar threat. 


IT TAKES BRAINS TO WORRY~—A tale 
of black treasons, stratagems and spoils. 


Katharine F. Gerould 


Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher 
Henry Sydnor Harrison 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 

Meigs O. Frost 

Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 
Walter Duranty 


Illustrated by Rico Tomaso 


Sam Hellman 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Ewing Walker 


Illustrated by Leslie L. Benson 


William W. Douglas 


Illustrated by R. L. Lambdin 


Carl Clausen 


Illustrated by David Hendrickson 


Arthur K. Akers 


Illustrated by Everett E. Lowry 


THE SPIRIT OF OUR DAY 


HOME FREE—A wise idealist at his excel- 
lent best. 


THE ETERNAL FEMININE—A union 
poet in good standing offers gay verses. 


FIGHTERS—This common-sense editorial 
carries an important message. . 


SHIPS THAT DID NOT PASS—Fine 
courage in a storm on the Great Lakes. 


THE GREATEST LIVING AMERICANS 
—The famous biographer appraises us. 


WHEN WIVES KEEP YOUNG AND 
HUSBANDS GROW OLD—A noted 
social leader makes a daring suggestion. 


SIX IN THE SPOTLIGHT —Brief pen- 
pictures of prominent people. 


COVER DESIGN — Painted from life. 


Angelo Patri 


Decoration by Franklin Booth 


Strickland Gillilan 


Decoration by John Held, Jr. 
Bruce Barton 


Illustrated by David Hendrickson 


Dr. Emil Ludwig 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Mrs. Marjorie Oelrichs 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Earl Christy 


Foreign postage $1.00 per year. 


Subscriptions are received by all newsdealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittance must be made by Draft, Post Office or Express 
Money Order, by Registered Letter or by Postage Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check, because of exchange charges. 
CHanar ¢ OF ADDRESS: Notification regarding change of subscriber's address must reach us four weeks in advance of the next day of issue. 
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Ten Tests for a Camp 


By ELBERT K. FRETWELL 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers Coitece, Cocumsia University 


CAMP for boys, or for girls, has definite and peculiarly favorable opportunities 
the 


for education. In part 
gram, and in the attitude of the campers. 


se opportunities lie in camp environment, in the pro- 


When our son is ready for camp, I shall propose certain specific tests for the camp 
I am considering. Among these tests, I have chosen ten—not necessarily in order of 


importance—to set down here. 


First: Is he safe? Will my son return to me? What 
are the health requirements for campers, counselors, 
cooks, and the whole personnel of the camp? What 
is the physical environment and equipment? What 
are the provisions to prevent, or care for, possible 
i!lness or accident? 


Second: Does the camp maintain a high level of 
physical vitality? Does it aid in developing hy- 
gienic habits of living? Does it enable campers to 
keep well, to have the power, speed, endurance, 
and nerve control necessary for working con- 
sistently on a high level of accuracy and efficiency? 


Third: Does the camp furnish a favorable oppor- 
tunity for developing through satisfying practice, 
the qualities of a good citizen? Is there provision 
for initiative, leadership, co-operation, and intelli- 
gent obedience to authority? Is courteous con- 
sideration of the rights and obligations of others a 
part of everyday living? 


Fourth: What are the opportunities for having vital 
contact with real people? Are the leaders genuine 
—what they pretend to be? Is there a kind of high, 
joyous seriousness in the spirit of the camp? What 
kind of talk goes on in camp when the campers or 
counselors are just talking? 


Fifth: Is the program of activities well planned? 
Does it provide for individual differences? Is there 
well regulated freedom, attractive activity, free 
from hurry, strain, worry and envy? Can the camp- 
er get his satisfaction out of worthwhile activity 
well done, rather than by surpassing somebody? 


Sixth: Does the camp provide new, or supplemen- 
tary outdoor experiences? Does he have new ex- 
periences with flowers, birds and bugs, wind, rivers, 
and trees, with mountains, plains, and the open 
sky? Are these experiences guided enough but not 
too much? 


Seventh: Does the camper develop a larger reper- 
tory of sports in which he can participate with in- 
creasing skill and satisfaction? Are some of these 
sports those which he can carry on in later life? 
Does the camp help him to get out of the “dub” 
class in some activity? 


Eighth: Does the camp foster the mental and 
emotional attitude of seeking, knowing, and under- 
standing the beautiful? This beauty may be in 
generous, courteous, helpful acts, in music, in 
dramatics, in the rising sun or the starry heavens. 
Is the camp free from the hard-boiled attitude that 
considers a lover of the beautiful, a “sissy”? 


Ninth: What is the spiritual attitude of the camp? 
Is it free from cynicism, and superficial, smart 
sophistication? Is there a spirit of reverence for the 
true, the beautiful and the good? Is there able, 
serious guidance in helping him think through the 
problems that confront him? 


Tenth: Is the camp a happy place? Is there whole- 
some, manly comradeship free from sentimentality? 
Is there in everything the joy of being alive? Is 
there adventure and high daring in the fine art of 
living? 


The one who takes from me my boy, or my girl, if I had one, must answer some such 


questions as I have set down. 


Finally, is there some one specific person in the camp who is personally responsible 
for my boy day and night, asleep or awake? Who is he? 


Aorieees, 











For Camp and School Information write, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 





























SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 











NEW ENGLAND STATES - 





PASSUMPSIC 


15th season at South Fairlee, Vermont: 
40 a 8 to 10. 

40 Upper Juniors, 11 to 12. 

40 Seniors, 13 to to 15. 

A sane, well-balanced m under 
experienced supervision. l outdoor ac- 
tivities. wo facilities for water sports. 
Rate $3. Booklet. 








Camp of Boy y Pattding 
In the Green Moun 
Pa A pecs epee the development of the 7 che individual 
ership, character analysis and the 
neiples of ee psychology by ex- 
~ +t. in aa t art. 


at 3 8 Ms n Mode igo Primeval wyuternem. 
peciallai ae n e! rplane construction under 
Army aa 


MARLES H. GRANT 


application of the 
rienced mee S iy 

















1309 pace Sg amie wa. | |. 253-5th Ave. New Rochelle, N. ¥. 
vous a 
CAMP-IDLEWILD: fq) ane eee nvmcmm 


For Ln pom year 
Winne N. H. OR eips of al ciation 
White S fe Mountains. Land and water 


sport, B 
D. ROYS, 42 Sowdete Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMP PENACOOK *°st Stason 


For boys who want a real camp with a varied 
program of activity. Water sports. Lim- 
ited number. Exceptional equipment. 

8. B. Mattern, M.S., Scart gh-on-Hudson,W.Y. 


SAMOSE FOR BOYS 8-16 


On Lake Winnepesaukee 


li Land and Wate Tre. Riflery, Tenni 
coderaf. ature. Sted. fa ountain Camp tor 
Seniorg, pecial program searem and vi for j= irs. Resident doc- 
1 coun filled. justrated Pooklet. 


Themes E. Mend non 7 o Ohaaie St., West ve week Mass. 


G@mp WENTWORTH 


Wolfeboro, N. H. On Lake Wentworth inthe White Moun- 
tain footnitts aay boys 8 to 16. A 

classes in school work for younger boys. Book- 
let. M. 8. GILES. Fessenden Sch., West Newton, Mass. 


Sunset Camp for Boys eet dates 


Naturg Seedy end Manual ‘Training Ming, Gvecnight ng, Overnight Hikge to | Bikee'te t Wonafnock 
and o Charles 


Latin School ‘tor. AY Roskiet silet adress Oo ower 
Mrs. M. Shetl Digestion, 64 HARTFORD ST., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CAMP CALUMET "3°" 
on !Honeebact riding. cea Sate rece 





"= 


























Sead —4 eset care 
R. C. Callard—134 Ave., P . &. J. 
On Lak 
Camp Winnecook {)..2\° 


Unity, Me. In beautiful, high, on-shore grove. Activ- 
ities that delight every real a = 3 riflery, tennis, 
watersports. Counselor for 5 boys. 26th year. Booklet. 
HERBERT L. RAND, 4 Hemenway Road, Salem, Mass. 


CANADA 


AMP FRONTENAC— 


Thousand Islands—Kingston, Ont. 
Suimmine, tennis, horseback, overnight trips, excellent food, no 
Boegatase a . Parents Cottage, Limited number ‘of girls. Write for 


Claire L. Loofbourrow, S08 No. Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, if. 


AHMEEK et TY 


1915 

A SMALL CAMP for BOYS in 

the HIGHLANDS of ONTARIO 
a heed FIELD, em, 


CANADIAN CANOE CRUISE 


Carefully geomet trip of exploration for ten boys through 
Western rio during Jul . A and —. Refer 
ences. Sailing, Aquaplaning, Fishing. Log cabins in North 
Woods. fa id animal photography. Moose, deer, r. 
ALLACE W. KIRKLAND, Ht » i. 


CAMP MOOSWA, Nova Scotia 


20th season opens July 1. on pestis tells the story 
by : vacation that lingers pleasantly in a boy's memory 
for many years. Faithfully yours, 
GrEorGeE H. Carn, Director, 15 Goden St., Belmont, Mass. 


Camp Ottertrail ,For Boys 


Ninth Season 
Algonquin Park, Ont., Wilderness camping, cruising, 
qoutes o2 and fis 
deer. 


hing. Camera Hunting for moose and 
food—Experienced 























Leaders—Booklet. Box 58. 
Cc. R. LaBarre, 17472 Northwood Ave., Lakewood, O. 


Yeu 
ts, 30 Juniors 7-11; 40 Intermediates 12- 14; 
1 ced ; 


enced co 
daily pro Cabins. Riding. Mountain, canoe, ocean 
trips. Al sports. Shop. Infirmary. Illustrated booklet. 


MA-DOC-A-WANDO Catia ‘Comp 





Cabin Camp 


Three Di Col Professor, Li: Guide, West Point 
Instructor. Fishing, nege Pro swimming, on fresh water 
Horse: Five new log cabins. 80 





Charles E. Bellatty, 101 Newbury Street, Boston, 
125 ql 


CAMP NAGARDA .it8A%5. 


Where Home and Camp Are —" 
gain tn >. Swonty-five enty. s small groups.) For each child a 
et ‘rate, ane’ Melos Beets Depart tment of Heal: Bike we veg 
Primary Supervisor Public Schools, 116 N. Alien 8t., Albany 


WAPEI I Oo } | er spruces, salt water bath- 


g, cruises, pioneering, wood- 
craft, athletics, etc., am ‘the 100 acre island camp site 








near Friendship. Established 1893. Limited to 60 
Christian boys 8 to 17. Booklet on request. 
LENN A. STOKES 
424 Berwick St. Orange, N. J. 
For Boys, 8-16. In 


CA M P M OWAN the Belgrade Lakes 


Region of Maine. Canoeing cruises, riding, sailing— 

all land and water sports. Seventeen seasons under 

present management. For Booklet address 

MACMAHON, Dir., 2096 Lennox Road, CLEVELAND as OHIO 

MOOSEHEAD 2% 
year FOR 60 BOYS 

On Moose Pond, Denmark. Maine. 35 miles from Mt. 


Forest. 17 buildings. 
ining Hall. Speed Boat. 





Wm. F. Carlson, 169 Glenbrook Rd., Stamford, Conn. 
WILD-CROFT On Sebago 

No. Windham, Maine. a — 5 to 15. 

Marge onde Worthan ly trained for 

Worthwhile fand a — activities. 
raft. Send for Booklet— 

Up he Ce Camp ~ Boy. - r. and Mrs. Stanley ” 

Freese, 144 Austin St., E., Worcester, Mass. 


CAMP FOR OLDER BOYS 


Schoo! Program—®9 College and School teachers for 30 boys, 15-21. 
Camp Program—Riding, Tennis, Sailing, Golf, Aquaplaning, Trips. 








Sports staff of 3. 
WASSOOKEAG SCHOOL-CAMP 
Lloyd Harvey Hatch Dexter, Maine 





CAMP BAY STATE —Tilton,N.H. 

Beae-18. © Hnpertenend ond cenpensiite Lendentio. Land 
ery” Archery, ‘Tennis, Scouting, Butertalument. 

at es Eight Weeks. ks. Booklet on Request. 

E.S. Mellen 509 Fifth Avenue, New York City G. C. Loomis 


CAMP ACA D! I. A 

Girls 8 to 16 h Season 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. 7 

All sports—Gy psy Trips—Dramatics—Dancing 

Dr. and Mrs. S. our 5 Gutaty 

Lakeport, N 

For girls, 5 to 20 years. 
CAMP EHAWEE pant pw CF 
Wolfeboro, N. H., great region of Lake Winnepe- 
saukee. A deiighétat pt for your daughter. Screened 
cabins. sane and water sports. Trained counselors. 


ooklet on request. 
MR. AND MRS. A. ry CHRISTIANSEN, 69 E. High Street, AVON, MASS. 


WOTANDA fins 


Meredith, Lake Winne, ang 
Where you can Ride ri cik orses. oe Alluring 
Trails. DO REAL CAMP 
modations 3 > Booklet. 
Mrs. C Ledley, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


PINE KNOLL CAMP 
15TH SEASON 
A Camp of Distinction for Girls 


In famous Chocorua region of White Mountains. Loca- 
tion, unexcelled. New sport field 

















OWL HEAD CAMP i, 
On Lake Memphremagog in Canada 


ACamp That Is Decidedly Different. Specializes in 
Horsemanship. $250.00. No Extras. Address 


Col. F. B. Edwards or Harry B. Salman, Northfield, 





and tennis courts. Specialties—cam and canoeing. 

aquatics, handcrafts, dramatics, riding, mountain | 
canoe trips. Special’ woodcraft and junior departments. 
A unique program adaptable to needs of the aivigeel 
girl. onor system built 4 the * W's Fas- 
cinating 40 p: age booklet on request. Address: Mrs. J.C. 
Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N.Y. 















‘White Mountain 


Ogont; Camp for Girls 


Wind whistling in your ears—a 
swerve in the dashing spray—bril- 
liant blue of sky and water——this the 
exciting sport of aquaplaning! 600 
acres of open space. utoring and 
F neh conversation. Exercise 
Btted to individual needs. Horse- 





Stage a 
Lae fall xy for 
older girls. "Rydal Hall for Gis Foie. Coe 


Ogontz School, Rydal, ro 











WAUKEELACAMPforGIRLS 
Conway, N. H. 


All land and water sports. Horseback, 
canoe and hiking trips a specialty 

Skilled instructors and completely 
equipped camp. Booklet on request 

Miss Frances A. Davis, Director 


30 Bay State Road Boston, Mass. 

















Tall Pines Camp 


For girls. Ga’ Se lake among tall fragrant pines 
near le ay N.H. Mountain ——s. water sports, 
horseback riding, “artsand crafts. The Club for girls over 18. 
MISS EVELINA REAVELEY, Box R, Etmwoop. N. H. 


REGGMERE for Girls 


Antrim, N. H., on Gregg Lake. Altitude 

1800 ft. Limited to 65 girls from cultured 

Jewish families. Three directors and 17 coun- 

sellors. Individual attention. Eighth season. 

Mrs, Morris Kiein, 609 W, 114th St,, New York, Y 


Province Lake 


SHORE AC New Hampshire 


A camp for older girls and women. Tennis, 
riding, canoeing, nee, | ete. 100 acres. 
Beautiful location. Moderate rates. Booklet. 


DIRECTOR: Miss Laura Young 


CAMP EAGLE POINT 
Stinson Lake, Rumney, N. H. Estab. 1905. 
White Mountain camp, 2000 feet above sea. 
Progressive. Modern. All activities. For 
discriminating Jewish girls 8 to 21. Address 
Mr, and Mrs, Aaron L. Richman, Directors, 

Rumney, N. H. 


AMP SEBOWISHA £2. 
Indian Lak reen wood, Maine 
Real Camp Life. hand's land and water sports, 
~~ in swimming, dramatics, and handcrafts 
plete equipment. Excellent supervision. 
ae Miss Erne 


OBBS, 
416 Cedarhurst Ave. Cedarhurst, L. I, N.Y. 
CAMP CARTER .0%. 9" 
10-18 Years 
In the White Mountain region. The rate, $250, includes 
horseback-riding and mountain trips which are featured. 
Noextras. 9th season. Illustra booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. Maynard L. Carpenter, 18 Kimball St., Lebanon, N. H. 


WALPOLE CAMPS no ticinas: 


Children’s Cam s and Girls—3 3 to 12 oo 
Constructive P ——e andicraft, Ponies. Tutoring 
Camp for GIRLS 13 to 21 Years. Tennis, Golf, Swim- 
ming, Riding. Booklets, Mrs. Mary S. Moore, Newtonville, Mass. 


CAMP WIHAKOWI 


Girls’ camp in the Green Mts. where health, happiness, 

and home life abound. Bw ows, shower baths, modern 

sanitation, water and land sports with horsemanship. 
cS Illustrated Booklet 

Prof. & Mrs. A. E. Winstow, Box 85, Northfield, Vt. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


























FOR GIRLS ROXBURY, VERMONT 
“The Horseback Camps.” All sports. 300 acres in the 
Green Mountains. Golf instruction. “NO EXTRAS 


Illustrated booklet. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bo 


St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp Killooleet, Hancock, Vermont 
For Girls whose parents are seeking an exeeptional environ- 
ment. All land and water sports. Rhythms. Dramatics. 
Sunbath Health diet. 


oa e hun and twenty-five acres on a 
vate 
methods applied to camping. 








pore. to 26. Progressive 
Miss Marie A. Taylor, 172 ‘Sarerly Place, New York City 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York Citv. 
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MOOSEHEAD CAMP Girls (8-14) 
Openels fom._* a lod om two-foot launch. 
ed nurse and experienced counselors. 
Ann v. D. Slingluff, Box R, Calvert 
CAMP WICHITEE 
All sports and crafts. Moderate rate. 
MISS HARRIETT M. BALCOM, 
E! CAMP /or IP? | ro 
HARRISON, — Water Sports. Riding. 
W ee — e 
q atatic 
. MOUNTAIN CAMP for GIRLS 
Mass. Sleeping bungalows. 1200 
feet elevation. Invigorating air. 
All water sports. FREE Horseback 
Mountain trips. 
Tiedere, sanitation. CATALOG of 
Miss A. G. Roberts, Prin., Noble 
School, White Plains, N. Y. 
Pr: its summer camp for its third season at Sandown, 
June 30th. It will be for girls seven to sixteen. A 
teen be 
an camp. 
CAMP KNOX Box 13 Bradford, Mass. 
ALL LAND AND WATER Sports. Winter Address 
Principal and Mrs E. L. Montgomery 
Beanie location. man Ali,salt water sp wan hy ,_™ horse- 
oN 5 BAY. CAPE COD. G Girle 6 6. J8 club for sirle ove 
. — ay 
ALBERT SLOPER, <PAIRAAVEN, MASS. 
Mrs. Norman White's 
For Junior Girls. On Cape God. Inter- 
views in New York and Bosto: 
CAMP MYSTIC NNECTIC 
CONNECTICUT 
Miss Jobe’s salt water come for girls 8-18. Conducted 
and Boston. Land and water sports. Horseback — 
Mary L. Jobe, 507R, 607 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C 
Lake Winnekeag, Ashburnham, Mass. All Land and 
Water S +y we, Riding without extra 
ce care, sleeping cabins. 
Limited mee of 3 8-16. For Goomet write to 
Mr. and Mrs. WALTER L. MIRE 
t panded ii6-y 6 hours from New York City. 
er S vedetables from Ey BR, for 
34 W. 68th New York City 
— Mrs. Sara B. Hayes, my Ashland, Mass. 
Combines outdoor life with home care and comfort; an 
ideal place for children 2 to 10 for ae Se ee camp 


PD eng Lake, Maine (P. O. Greenville) 
$350. Licensed guide, limited, register early. Catalog. 
School, 
WEST DRESDEN, ME. Girls8 to 18. 
1193 Ave., Aliston, Mass. 
iss Phoebe R. Hasta - = Marion, Mass. 
On Lake Winnekeag, Ashburnham 
riding. No extras. 
The school on the Merrimack 
separate camp for boys sever to six’ will near by. 
A SALT WATER CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Fairmont School, 1708 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. 0. 
Miss Beatrice A. Hunt, 22 Plymouth Street, Holbrook, Mass. 
ye 
Excellen: table. 
| ae riding, cing. ~_ ¥- — 
URS. 
MAYFLOWER_ 
_. Mrs. Norman White, Orleans, Mass. 
by Mrs. Carl Akeley (Mary L. Jobe). Halfway, New York 
CAMP WINNECOWETT For Boys 
charge. 
BOB -WHITE ,,ce" 2075. 
ry C. HIN. Walden School. 
MERRICOURT ‘Yes5c"enisse?" 
oung Children” 
| = wee Sreauoss. $100 per month ‘pen 








THE BANCROFT CAMP 
FOR 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


On thé’ Maine Coast near Rockland. Life 
in the open, with Swimming, Canoeing, Motor 
Boating, Deep-Sea Fishing and other Water 
Sports. Horseback Riding, Motoring and Tennis. 

Trained Directors, Experienced Teachers and 
Mugees ye individual attention to the needs of 

ch 


copie and Trained Nurse always 
at camp. same direction as 
Bancroft School near Philadelphia. 
Illustrated Booklet on Request. 
Drmectors 
E. A. Farrington, M. D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box F. Haddonfield, New Jersey 














In the Berkshires 

Huntington, Mass. 

Boys’ 7-14. Swim- 

— Sailing, Canoeing. Indian woodcraft. Nature. Shop 
wor Tripa. Cabins. Trained ures. Ny Nutrition exper’. 
. N. Emerson, te Hamicon Ate en Nerthamptcn, Mace ¥ _ 





MON-O-MOY The Sea Camps for Boys 
EAST BREWSTER, I1ASS, CAPE COD 
Horsebbet riding. Cabins. Fotoring Cosep Mother Netritios clesoes 
for piers. oot ‘prmetiote, Junior Camps. Booklet. 
HA MAN R. DODD, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 





AMP WAZIYATA 








There a ~~ of camps 


but onl y one 
wares WYOMISSING z= 
New York City 
“For Regular Boys Who Want to ieee 
Sound, reliable and thoroughly a ay the 


highest purposes of come FULFILLED. 
8 to is years old, graded by ability ‘or sports and 
recreation; constant supervision a. uu ors — 


correct sa: 
tion, convenient and finished athletic field and t play 
grounds, excellent swimming, large string of cam ap 

gupee lx A the pines where the Blue R 
hapelne Inspection invited, ~my to Hy a for heath and 

W. R. TRANSUE, 
North Water Gap, Pa. 
T have the privilege of explaining by catalog or 
L.. EM.. the advantages Wyomissing offers your boy? 














on Cape Cod, War 

A salt water camp for boys. Land Ww 
Boat building » specialty. Ages and eater, sports 
MRS. HELEN F. NELLSON, 11 Chamberlain Terrace, Waltham, Mass. 





BONNIE DUNE, Cape Cod, Mass, 
The Nautical Camp for Boys. Sailing, Swim- 
ming, Aquaplaning, Cruising, Model Boat 
Building, Canoes, Rowboats, Sail and Motor 
Boats. Expert Staff. Select ed group. Boys 
8—14. Membership limited. Dwight L. 
Rogers, Jr., 45 West 45th St., New York. 





| LANTERN HILL CAMP, Old Mystic, Conn, 


The Riding Camp For Boys 


ioling hee dl ashe ee ont ue te ocean. a 
George Farnham, Director, 2943 Macomb St., Washington, D.C. 








CAMP ANTHONY WAYNE 
WELCOME LAKE, PIKE CO., PA. 

Boys 7 to 16. Aquatic and athletic sports; riding; 

nature lore; cabins and tents. 


ERVING M. FISH, Box 77, Haworth, N. J. 
CAMP SHOHOLA—!%¢ camp for boys 


in-a boys’ Paradise. 
Lake Greeley in the Poconos. Separate summer 
school for boys,—16 to 20. Land and water sports 
Horse-back riding a specialty. at 3 ores. 
ADAM BRUCHER NSFORD, PA. 


OLDE MILLE LODGE 

Hot Welsh Mts., 45 miles from Phila. 
oan rf Cpt gt yay Por oy. t fr ~¥ if years 
group. tin Sears tk 


Highest 
led upset 
Urrem-Daney, Pa. 











it. 
Dr. zB. ELDRIDGE aaaaieah 











made in Summer Camps. 


for your boy or girl. 


and activities you want. 


420 Lexington Ave. 


COREE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE 


How much do you 
plan to pay for the 
8 weeks of camp?... 


Name... 


City & State...... re 


Choose Carefully 


But Soon 


Wholesome outdoor boys and girls, men and women, are 


Write to those which interest you and make an early decision. 
If you are in doubt, we will gladly help you make a wise selection 
Our staff has visited over 500 camps, 
east, west, and south. This personally collected information 
is at your service without charge. 
me fully about your boy or girl, the location and kind of camp 
Address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


I am interested in receiving information about a camp for: 


Beeccosess Bie cees bow MDs c06dews BBD. ccccees Abas < 6 cease 

Grado in Gohoad., ..cveccccecccetevcessesoveseses Codceveesoceecesuaes 

Your Religious Affiliation.......sccccecssecesececes ceecccececececess 
LOCATION: 

CJNew England [JPennsylvania 

[jConnecticut [_]West Central States 

[JNew York (JFar Western States 

[_JNew Jersey (_JSouthern States 

Special features desired........+.++++ tos once Rees oe ege whe eccccccccce 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeee 


Street AdPresS.ccccccccccccececeeces 


Use the coupon or write to 


New York City 


(Please Check) 


$250-$350 CL] 


{ Under $250 [] 
ae yor $375 or over [ | 


























For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 








for you at camp. 


APPLY 93 Bowne Ave., Flushing, LL , N.Y. 


CAMP HASWELL 


A Boys Camp of Merit. Experienced staff. Doctor. 
All usual camp activities. Fee $300. Illustrated 
booklet on request. Harry H. Haas, 501 W. 110 St., New York City 


Kamp Kill On Lake Chempiain 


nature John tes 
Flap Seis atiSlY BE 











On Lake Champlain 
season. gy staff. Tents and cabins. Trained 


oes All rts. horenting mows untain and water trips. 
Illustrated iklet. TNddress aiph F. peer, Vemetee 5 
Morristown High School, Box R, Morristown, N. J. 





CRYSTAL BEACH 
fienls yotes,cuap foc, young bor: boys only. On Long 


aie eT ere. Mek era 


McTernan School 


HERE IT 18! “3.5, 4.c3° 
or Boys 12-18 

The Best in Equipment, Sesclien, Leadership and 

Program. Rates Reasonable. Write for Booklet 


and be convinced. 
CAMP GREENKILL, 318-R W. S7th St., N. ¥. City N. ¥. City 


CAMP RELIANCE fil: 4) ivnmine 


ber. oUniave ONLY. A sport loving 

=D ‘or the first time. time. particularly mothers mothers who 
hesitate ke break are to communicate with us. 
Mrs. Snake L. Rosedale ‘and nd Emil A. McNair 
267 West lith Street. New York. 


CAMP PENN for BOYS Peaks 











Champlain 

Limited ae, Ex need 

ls Moun and i 

y. Tilustrated booklet on_ request. 

Address W. E. Shuttleworth or W.E. K: Directors, 
Chestnut Hill Academy, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


DARTS CAMP itn rhe Adirondacks 


For young gentlemen, 12 to 16 years. Forest quising, 
Swimming, Canoei , ae Shooting, Horsemanship, e 
Director Dr. H. Williams, Columbia University, 
New York. For Booklets Write John W. T. Lesure, Daris, &. Y. 
References Required. 












DAN : AVIKONDPALK 
Woodcraft Camp 
On. Beautiful Pennsylvania , WOOGCKAPT CAMFS 


—Canoe trips. Reasonable eee. _ 
Box 63 Univ. Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CORNUCOPIA Sct: 


soerta, ino 2y ny 
—~ +—4 ,- + 4} ferhores 


ana scat nyt ot ant gee. ass 


SILVER LAKE CAMP 
Adirondacks 


in the Lake Placid Region of the 
Seventeenth season under the same management. Sleep- 
ing porches. Horseback riding and other sports. Refer- 
ences required. 

The Director, Box 21, Bradford, Mass. 











_ THe PATHFINDERS LODGE 


A Weodigns oy daa Girls 
COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 
Valerie Quetta’ w7 CaaS _ - ae New York 


CAMP FENIMORE 


On _Beauti: 


at Cooperstown, 
eer soc wae 

















WESTERN STATES }. — 


























MOSS LAKE CAMP 2'%,.gome, 2 


ie, bye 
fe Sevoted opt to ideal giris’ . Rustic 
with paths om electric lights, fee includes hours a week 
i trips, us tras.’” Modern 

jotel o's come ee] ree miles away. 


Mr. G. B. Longstaff, 303 Aw., Jamaica, New York 


OCH -A-WACHNE 


For girits under 14, In the Fosse Mts. 
lake, Dinas, id sports. Cam pote. Pizate 
weap teed, Correct sity habsta Rave ae. 


ing 
pees iRdveation, as Waleweliy.| Pett sad oft 








Ocean Wave 


A small, select Salt Water Camp near Cape May. 
Surf and still water ore. Cottage, tents. $175 4 
8 weeks. Address: W. F. Lutz, College Hall, Univ. Penna, Phila. 


LANCEWOOD CAMP 


Small camp at E. Jewett, N. Y., 130 miles from New York 
City. Boys 6-14. Horseback riding, swimming, all ath- 
letics. 17th season. Close contact with experienced boy 
expert. Catalog. H. B. LANCE, SUMMIT, N. J. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
CAMP SHA-WA-NO-GI age a dy Near 
tesa aa Boys’ devartment ignint “4 


mg hE yy 
eae lal Richmond, Virginia 


CAMP TAKEDA Age po 


Mountains. Expenenced 
S° Vimited Enroliment. Land cand. and Water 


Sect Cotas Bi cane, Ca 
Junaluska sa A. 


“Land of the Sky” 


J luska, 25 miles west of Asheville. 
MuDe ,Bature lore, 


Sein Feta ably tat ae ne 

LAKE POCAHONT AS CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Located in the of 8 Virginia. De- 

be eimete, pure — water. Swimming, Seating 


Excellent table board. Address 
S. W. Edmondson, M. A., Box 301, Glade Spring, Virginia 


aoe bani enn dt bien 7a wlan 



































CAMP HIGHLAND | LAKE 


Summer session of Georgia Military Academy, a= 
and August, on crest of Blue —_ enn aine, 2500 
near Hen- 


feet elevation, in the “Land of 
dersonville, N.C. America’s A. epleadidly equip- 
ped and beautifully environed camp, wi 

academic courses where desired, boys 9 to 20 years 


of age. 
For Catalog Address : 
Col. J. C. Woodward, College Park, Ga. 





THE ONEKA CAMPS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
In the Poconos. Ne 4 


arate Camps. Mr. i 
Directors, 4501 Cedar Lane, Drexel Hill, 








WESTERN STATES 


and SPORTS - CAM P 
At Wetomachek, Powers Lake, Wis. Ideal vacation for 
women interested in land and water sports. Beautiful 
lake, good food, low cost. Latest —. hockey 
methods, expert ing. Work, play or Reg- 
ister for one week or more. July 2ist to "Seo. lst. 
Alice Beaman, Chicago Normal School of Physical — 1 
cation, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Box C238, Chicago, Iii. 




















Near S 
Reasonable ble rates. For a write to 
* ease “SEE 
ONARGA eausvamy ecwoot 


C= LINCOLN] 





FOR YOUR BOYS 
lappiness — Health — Safety 


ing, Horseback, Bontn fenton Lend of lakes sad 
“Minnesota.” Camp Director SS ats 


AIRWOOD 

for BOYS 

8 to 16 yrs. 10th Season. Wyeth tone tien en Terck 

Troe baling. Beautifully tilustrased booklet, : 

___MR. and MRS. M. T. EDER, 5629 Beimont Ave. oa 
KEE-MO SAH-BEE Mullet. Lake 

Michigan 

A pioneer summer camp for boys from eight to fifteen 

years of age with an up-to-date equipment. Unlimited 

features for boys of this age. _ ss 


Address: Lieutenant Charles W 
; 2624 Hurlbut Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


—————— 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


** Skhookumchuck- 
in-the-Rockies”’ 


RANCH CAMP FOR GIRLS ON 
BEAUTIFUL PREMIER LAKE 


Age 8 to 21 
Specializé in Saddle and Pack Train trips, Horse- 











’ ’ 


awajtwin 


First Girls’ Camp in Minnesota 
Beatrice Berthold - - , By Lake, Mina: 





"SPIRIT OF YOUTH" 


om oe FOR BOYS Ages 7-18 Years 
= Georgian ‘Dtststet,* Joha F. Pruitt 
1001 E. Jefferson Detroit, Michigan 











SEBO CAMP for BOYS 


PORTAGE LAKE, MICH. 
High” Fizatthtul location. Sass 6 to 16. Hourly 


oversight. Sand Beaeh. Al 
















required. Moderate rate. For : Address 
Noble Hill, Dir. Box R, WOO K, ILL. 
. SUMMER 
VER. scHOOLS 
miso ws Cod ee caret 
CAMP MIAMI 4, 
In great oak woods on Big Miami mover. 
Miami Mil. Inst. Ail porta that boys lo Competi- 
go" aaa tic, "Regagiaeiedy Bs, es 


Box 338C, Gammeen Ohio. 








manship, Motor Camping, trips through Banff and Y o- 
ho National Parks, wonderful swimming and tennis 
under experts, also Arts and Crafts and all outdoor 
sports. 

As members of “Trail Riders of Canadian Rockies” 
om for all trail mileage allowed. 


Enrollment 50—Rate $590.00 includes everything. 
. mio and Mrs. Elmore Staples, 7 


Director in charge— Mise Mary Cutler, 629 East 
19th Street, Minneapolis, M 


pd summer 26 boys will saddle their 
cow ponies and ride out over the Rangers’ 
trails, through the cattle country, in the 



































ined counselors. Wouldn't you 
like to be one of them? “s closes early for 12th sea- 
son. Write for Se} i. yt L. Director, Les 
Alamos Ranch, Box Rf  Otewi, New Mexico. 





The Re in the Bors’ ferty ee! . 
‘ ns ejeemanahiy, non stressed. 
sre fer Roe ~~ all oes @ Wet 


©. C. Primrose, 1507 Portiend Ave.. Si. Paul, Minn, 


DOUBLE L BAR 


atest ee. A girls’ group and a boys’ 
Ages: 14 to 20. Enrollment 10. Staff 3. Fee $687. A 


GLEN BILLINGS, Ishawooa, Wyoming 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES—GIRLS 


NEW YORK AND VICINITY—GIRLS 





miles from 
} ton 
All studies except English elective 
i} Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced "lective Courses 


Stoneleigh By The Sra 


Beautiful estate. pr fireproof mansion. Only 
50 miles north on. All sports. College Pre- 
paratory and Junior College Courses. isabel Cressler, 
Caroline Sumner, Principals, Rye Beach, N, H, 


CUDDER SCHOOL cikis 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. HiGH 
SCHOOL. PosT GRADUATE CouRSEs: Home Eco- 


Welfare and Community Service. Miss R. B. 
Scudder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





OLBY czzs 
COLLEGE, PREEARATORY AND JyMIOR COL- 


Ai aisareetanca *aey connor, na. 


Brantwood ball 


College ant 4 for girls in the most beautiful suburb 
of New York General courses; music, art, dra- 


matics, dancin; 2 affordi ail outdoor — ~~ 4 
Separate a nes, a ‘eaeeneend gre. te 
Bronxville, Ne 








write: 
1670 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 








LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that lops well-trained, healthful and re- 
sourceful Ly Home Economics, Music, Art, 


Coll Preparatory a ind Secretarial Course. 
oe GUY M. WINSLOW, PRINCIPAL 
140 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass, 


OWARD SEMINARY 


Where New England Traditions Count in & hwy Educa- 

College Preparatory. center Coliege and ial Courses. 
Home Economics, Secretarial, foarte, S ing Riding. Ace 
credited. Lynn H. Harrie (Pb. D - Box 30 
West Bridgews ter 


—_—— Kendall Ball for Girls 


on the seashore. 50 minutes from Boston. College 
Preparatory. General and Post Graduate Courses. 
Riding, as skating, tennis. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kendall, Box 75, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 


























NEW YORK AND VICINITY—GIRLS 


Boardi 
“| Guan Anos Sae es | 





te 

ees: a Art, Ex- 

Secre- 

es idence, NE Gymnasium. CATALOG. 

ira and un Wo Wa. F. “Carlson, Principals Bex 20 Stamford, Cona. 





RAY COURT ..cc School * Girls 


;CCREDITED. Suburban to N. Y.C. All usual 
a Also: Secretarial, Arts and _ Crafts. 
Horseback riding. Beach. All athletics. Catalog. 


JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Box 12, Stamford-on-Seund, Conn 
HILLSIDE forse :2ts 


45 miles from New York. Preparation for 

college entrance examinations. General 

courses. Organized athletics. Box R, Norwalk, Conn. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINCER, A. B. (Vassar) |p... 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. ‘Saith) 











Schoot ie Girls 
On beautiful Lake Gleneida. | near i New lew York. ok 
General and Special Courses. 


year. Junior School. 
"Herbert E Wright, D.D., Pres,, Box R, Carmel, N.Y. 


SCOVILLE SCH2°L 


A Home School for Girls in the Heart of New York's Educational 

Coates, Gn8: eas Drama. College Frevaretory tnd’ Cultural Couns, 

of Outdoor Life and Recreations. Resident and Day Stu- 
ts. Rosa B. Chioman, Prin., 1006 Fiith Ave., New York City. 


URSULINE ACADEMY 


yt ay GIRLS. 2 hours from New York. Usual subjects. 
lso Secretarial, Music. Lower school for younger cine. 
Rorseback-ridi Au 5 Aca, Social Culture. 
illustrated catal 
URSULINE SISTERS, Box R, Middletown, N. Y. 


MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Comeens Four Years Cations, Two Years Finishing, Academie, Secre- 
Domestic Science Branches: Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, and 
Pare, Write for pov ny G-1 to The Reverend Mother. 
New York 











Tarry Hud: 


Miss BEARD’S SCH@L 


College Preparatory, Cultural and 
Special Courses. Outdoor Sports. 
Address: Vice Principal, Orange, New Jersey 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—GIRLS 














ROGERS HALL éavcsitersins 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two year Graduate 
Course. Gymnasium. Swimming-pool. Sports. Faces 
Rogers Fort Hill Park. Twenty-six miles from 

Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


A Count ay Shed te Gute 00 w 2. Preparatory to 
Dana Hail. 14 miles from Boston. All sports and ath- 
letices supervised and adapted to the age of the pupil. 
Excellent instruction, care and influences. 

Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


Seay eae nay RULATEE arp 

OYE AR PORTS — DRA ATICS, ART, MUSIC 

HOPE, FISHER ‘BANCR OFT SCHOOL 
CESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








Afi Che Castle 


“L Miss Mason's School 











7. Girls ated 
Hers Manor 
rian i rm cor och eecel % gg ee 


Direcler. Tarytows-ce-Hiedses, N. Y., Box 103 


OAK KNOLL te for Gxno 


. entary and aratory 
Resident and day pupils. —s es and fn 
ishing ing achooks at Rosemont, . Oxford. me, Paris, 
Fribourg. Catalog on request. Summit, New Jersey. 








College for Women in Boston 
Science ont ay ~ — A program: 

a upon foundation of general academic studies. 
2 years, Certificate. 4 years Degree. Dormitories. 


Lawrence Dean, 27 Garrison Boston. 
T, Lawrence Davia, LL.D... Dean. 27 Garrison St., Boston. 


THE GATEWAY jsest 


ering regular college Br) tory work. One year 


General 
Tugoring yee E. REYNOLDS. Pri Principal, Box R, 
St. Ronan Terrace New Haven, Conn. 





DWIGH SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory and Special Finishing Courses. 
MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal Englewood, New Jersey 


BEAUTIFUL AMENTDALE 


D.C, James E, Ament, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., 
President, JUNIOR college, also college’ prepara- 
tory courses in girls’ school of exceptional beauty. 
Special courses in music, art, expression, dra- 
matics, home economics, secretarial work. 


Address Registrar, Box 195, Forest Glen, Md. 











hevy Chase 


ond Senior High Gehéol at Washington. 
mice, Secretarial, Music. Art, Dramatic depart: 
fF. FE. FARRINGTON, Ph. 0., Geox,  Washinglon, 0. Cc. 


Arlington Hall? 


16 min. ic, Art, 
fer cht, & Tension, Secretary, ogee Pa Trgete, Are Art, 
Rihog-owlmming pool. Address Pema. Ave. Sis., Bax8t D.C. 











MIDDLE ATLANTICSTATES—GIRLS 








Ossining *«beoltr 


ane Coll hy - Upper and S$. Schoels. Clara 
C. Fuller, Prin., Box 3-K, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








GARRGOR, EQREST 


Modern, well een ering Vs Ky bg near 


Ueleos Feceare Mot 
includi Moy Horseback Ridi Ry ~y ae 
Mise MaRy MONCRIEFE LIVINGSTON, Box R, Garr Garrison, Md. 











THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% aaume New “York. 
One-year, two-year —, Collegiate. Serretarial. 
mM, Aw (Mies Lou Louise H, Scott, 


Mrs, M W. Skin 

Box E, The Weylister, m Miltord 
HOWE-MAROT 

A County | Searding School for Girts 


Comege Preparatio Varied Outdoor Life. 
Mary L. Marot, Head. Mistress Thompson, Conn. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


Established 1834 
Over 200 Students. Endowment permits $450 Tuition. 
Accredited Coll Preparation. General, Commercial, 
Music and Art urses. Christian Influences. Address 
John W. Hatch, MS. DD. Box G, Montpelier, Vt. 














SCHOOL FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


ROSE . HAVEN 


for Girls to 14 y 
Mary Rhode Wier Box R, aR. Tel. Brain. Tenafiy,N.J. 


— 








HOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited college for women. A. B., B. S. in Home Eco- 

nomics, B. M. in Music. Practical courses in Education 
and English 8 Ten new buildings. 125 acres. 
Receiving enrollments for 1928-29. Catalogue. Address 


Registrar, HOOD COLLEGE, Box R, Frederick, Md. 
Freperetery School for 


ROBERTS-BEACH Girt *A"Geignitully 


ted country school eneieen to Baltimore and 











SUMMER CAMPS 


For information on camps in all pafts of the 
country write stating desired location, whether 
for boy or girl and other essential facts. Address 
The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave. New York City 




















offering every advan: ‘or oomen® 5 properemce. —— 
ual attention to each girl's needs. Address - Goocge 
Roberts, Phe D. or Sarah Morehouse = Ph 
Box 350, Catonsville, Md. 


ARYLAND COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. 
iiterary Dom. Sei., Secretarial, K 
P sical Education, ‘Musie courses;all 
DEGREES. t 2 yrs. High School. Private 
baths. Athletics. CA’ ALO of R, LUTHERVILLE, 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 











[2°28 beet | OM ZOU OI awe 




















The Red Book Magazine 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—GIRLS 


WALLCOURT scc."r'cin. 


Scheel | for Ag 
Prepares for all colleges. 


Dramatics, Interpretive ——— p 
Beara located in the heart of Finger Lake Hesion 
ells College. Catalog. Bex J. Aurors-on-Cayurs. 5. Y. 


dhe KNOX £02. . for Girls 


MRS. MRS RUSSELL nO tL UaHTON. Pie pa Be ony Y. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B.S. Degrees. Secretary, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


St. . Mary's Hall oz gina 


ro. 92nd year. Moderate 
cae ene Col general 


zed spo Catalog. 
ETHEL M. ‘SPURR. A. mr ~~ Box 8, nae * J. 


BEAVER COLLEGE wontn 


Continuing the work of Beechwood. General and = 
for College courses with . Jour- 
nalism. Splendid eg $100.000 d itory. 
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WESTERN STATES—GIRLS 





as) 
WARD-BELMONT 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Art. 
ression, Domestic Ph: 
Training SSR, Constant ba 
y\ paren Gymnasium and 
Soscrences seanlond’ Was be ike 
eferenc ™ 
Deienees © es require rite Swory of 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 302, Nashville, Tennessee 


evtmming pool. 








COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


For girls. Episco; 
Four years High School, two years College work. Special courses. 
High standards. Cultural, healthful. Horseback riding, golf, 
. Address Mrs. Ernest Cruik. 
, Columbia, Tenn. 





Catalog. Address Box R, Jenkintown, Pa, 


mz CASKIN ““crnis”” 


wet eee 9 pampanavon: a 
—Ky Unesual advan in music. 
ysical Training. miles from Riding. 


f ii truction. tT _ 
a ee ree “~ Principal, Box 104, Devon, Pennsytvania 


aty Lyon Schol 


College sary general, cultural, secretarial courses. 
Wildcliff, 2-year graduate course. Seven Gables, girls 
6-12. MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Prins., Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 











Penn Hall #3! See 


Junior a py 
ay 
at Ocean City. 25 acre campus. Pit ‘samen buildings. 


Moderate rates. For catalog address Frank S, Magill, 
A. M., Headmaster, Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST 


women whe eos inte life on a 











i Aris, Music, 
Excep!ional Teacher Preparation ddress 


Dr. Wm. C. Curtis, Pres., Box A, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


LINDEN HALL 


pe ites 





M te Beautiful -_ 3 te. ie. Fre 
el Cultural ua ra 
‘mor Schoo, Attractive H =~ Lie e R' di Lest Gepgeate Cats 


FW. Stengel, D.D.. Box 137, Lititz, Pa. (13 miles +s, Phila.) 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


“College Board Examinations” held at school. Also 
courses for girls not Tay to college. Music, Fine Arts. 
Gymnasium, swimm 1. Rooms with PGatalowe 
baths. Mountain on. P Outdoor Ufe. hecredited. Catal 


Alvan R. Grier, Bex 155 Birmingham, “4 


Bisbopt borpe Manor 


Home Economica, or Design, Secretarial, Expres- 
ova Pech Atine ate ne ttt thea ‘Sirpnaeiam 


Mrs. C. N. Wyant, P Box 247, Bethichem, Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Modern 

ork. Music An Domestic My Sec- 
Septal, Ousdecr spans School camp fo the Alleghenies for week- 
MISS MAUD van WOY, A. B., Principal, Box 900, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


ptes TON | 


SOUTHERN STATES—GIRLS 


GULF PARK fic, 


For girls. 4 
years high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, 
Home Economics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. 


Catalog. Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 
Four years college pre and two years Junior 


paratory 

College work for oun women. Art, Music, Expres- 
sion, Secre on e Economics courses. Athletics, 
Deli htful at Em 


mphasis on scholarship and culture. 

R, HAMILTON COLLEGE, Lexington, Ky. 
ges, music, oratory ic science, 

7 ‘Duildines, bh k riding, etc. 


EGE 
R RE! N NAI U CONSERVATO! 
boati 
alogue, address BRENAU, Box =F, Gainesville, Ga. 





President, 














Srurtest Cavestiens pee 
Tilustrated Cataleg on 
Box R. West Chester, | 

















ae 

states; location foothills Blue R: 
y Mite North of of aan Standard A. B. course; pam 
lomesti 2 








TANCH Coues# mts 


ostive Vocational courses with tw y Au a 
with . A.B. Courses,Com mercial Art. 


CATALOG: 


Southern Seminary £9, 
S SCHOOL OF CHARACTER, tes one MTS. OF VIR- 
GINIA. Preparatory, 2 yrs. col! —v.,* a 


dress Prin. —: 





cotea. Home Ec. hy. tarial, Swimm 
1, &; For Gist annual ‘catalog welte t ROBER 
Lee DURHAM, PRES., BOX 982. BUENA VISTA, VA. 





Warrenton Country School 
The school is planned to teach girls how to study, to brin 
them nearer nature, and to inculcate a of order an 
economy. College Preparatory and Cultural Courses. 
Separate cottage for young girls. French the language of 
the house. Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 15, Warrenton, Va. 


OUTHERN COLLEGE 


— i ighing, or Hig Se Golf, fgurees, Must a AL 
eaye.D Dramatics. 65th year. 

Hi Riding Lese«ns. College Clubs. Fixed Rate. 

Arthur Kyle Davis, 240 College Pace, Petersburg, Va. 


“Fairkix, Fall 


‘ecres, 
w ymnasium, Recreation Building and 
pools. Catalog. "Box R. Park Station, Waynesboro, Virginia. 








—fer Girls. Special Preparation for Vassar, 
Smith, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, 
ete., requiring College Board Examina- 
tions. Also Junior College Department, M usic, 
Art. Horseback-riding. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming pool. Modern fireproof buildings. 
ACCREDITED. Write for catalog:— 
Tudor Hall, Dept. R, INDIANAPOLIS. 


NATIONALE ip gerser*eo>COLLEGE 


Preparing women to = +~—- ay 
teachers. Cultural courses. Three and four year diplomas. 
42nd year. New College and Dormitory buildi Sum- 
mer session opens June 22nd; fall term Sept. 1 Toth. 

338, Evanston, Ill. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 












A standard . AB. BS., B.M. degrees Dorabinnd 5-year college 
and nurse-train’ course. Music, Art, Publi Speaking, Domestis 
Science, Secretarial, Physical Education. cies, 


Address ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Box D Jacksonville, Il. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 yearsCollege, 4 
emy. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economies. 
Campus 75 acres. Outdoorsports. 11 bulldin; 
library. Fall term ar September 12th, 1928. 
Wm. P. McKee, A.M., B.D. , President, Box 653, Mit. Carroll, i, 


Starrett Ag for Girls, Chica ge 
44th year. sopemn. C Coll Preparatory, Junior 
lege and cou ly 
Musie Conserv: wo. 
Write for cata’ and book of views. 

Bex 24, 4515 Drexel Bivd., Chicage 


VILLA de CHANTAL, Rock Island, Illinois 


A Beesding School for Girls 














Fully accredited. A fifteen-acre campus. Special courses 
in piano, harp, violin, voice, orchestra training and ex- 
pression. Swimmi horseback ridi 

Address THE SISTERS OF THE VISITATION 





funior Ce © - 4-3 for 
ris, widely knowa 
or its beh so 
_Exce pone fine School o 


Grafton Hall# 


demic standards. 
ves in tary. 
Indoor and cullen athletios. —— Box 37, Fond du Lac, W 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four year 
courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 min- 
utes from St. Louis. Every modern facilit ty 

Catalog. J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 1028, St. Charles, Mo. 











SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


Eo =. . ey - Junior College Courses. Music, 
mestic Science, etc. New buildings; ev ay 
= +? — bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback rid: 
Mountain climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful fake: 
W. E. Martin, Ph. D., President, Box E. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For girls. A lead school of the South. Four years 
Rrra Jantor Oa lege, and ve Cousess. Accredi 
Lusic, rt, Expression,.Home Economics, Jo’ urnalism, 
Secretaria tal and ad Library Courses. Golf. Tennis 35th nyear. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Marth tha Washingto “m5 tton 


uipa ¥ F 
c.0. sudea eee ie Ben R, 
Virginia ieoemaaaatt = 


For young women. — year. 30 states. High school and 
Junior College, both accredited by Southern “eo 
} ae 9 bg 2 Sounenee, = i, --% 

. Triv: 


oor sports. ays ‘ate Baths. hs. 
Pres., Box _ Bristol, Virginia 


nbrier Goltese 
Conservatory ie wees "AEC Drogas, 


President, French W. Thompson, Lewisburg, West Virginia 


ASHLEY HALL 


An accredited girls’ VP offering a broad variety 
courses, er ae + Ire a = ay 











ore, Ou 
- &. Aivastover, 














COLLEGE OF THE SISTERS OF BETHANY 


Episcopal Accredited College Preparatory School, with 
a yenee advanced work. General and snout oe 


. For information address 
Whitton, Principal, Topeka, Ranese. 





FAR WEST—GIRLS 


[VES7 TLAKE 2cinus A Ginis 


PF 4 Art, My ry 3 Expression, Tan 
Cateleg of Junior Coll. or Cell. Prep. Goures on repeat 


333 So. Westmoreland Ave., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


Chevy Chase Country School 








Children 4 to 14. Experienced mpathetic care in 

home of es rectors. Ideal health conditions. Small 

Hi standards. Summer camp in Maine. 

Mr. and ~ al Stanweod Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md. 

MONTESSORI “witrker’s 
VILLAGE 


Cuttegaae. Co-educational. THREE TO TWELVE 
years. xceptional clientele. References requi 


Mrs. Anna Paist Ryan Wycombe, Pa. 


BURT’ 2 SCHOOL 


Guard the veuns tate i ——— 
trainingupto FighthGrade. M Music dancing. E:outdoorplay 











ment. Swimm “pool, Mild climate, " Address 
V. McBee, M.A ne , Principal, Box R 


ess Mary 

















Schoo 


Information 


ington Avenue, New York City. 








The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help its readers in the 
selection of the school suited to individual needs. 
hand information collected by personal visits to the schools. 
= writing please give full details as to age, previous 

ucation, the kind of school you wish, approximate 
location, and what you Pa, to pay per year. Enclose stamped return envelope and 
address The Director, Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine, 420 Lex- 


We furnish first 











For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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TRAVEL—BOYS 





The Red Book Magazine 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—BOYS 








COLLEGE \/\ 
CRUISE VS 


Qa 
AROUND THE Ke 
WORLD 


RYNDAM, “The 
235 See lo Afloat,’ 
sails with 375 














and business 
given by a faculty Ot ‘S. 
Enrolments Accepted Now 






For illustrated booklets write 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Box R 285 Madison Ave., New York City 








EUROPEAN BOYS’ SCHOOL 


TE AU fe hes American School in the Old World 

DE BURE aris ~f- Ff RR 
ar-Villennes European culture; modern methods; 
e-et Oise B. ‘fal 

Trance 

Chateau de Bures, Box 675, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—BOYS 


ORCESTER 


Tuoroucnw CoLLece PREPARATION 
Address, Worcester Academy, Worcester, fa33. 


DUMMER ACADEMY 165th year 


reparatory school for a limited number of boys. 
wholes lesome country location. Carefully directed athletics. 
Supervised ouuey a GG democratic ideals. Upper and Lower 


CHARLES Ny INGHAM, i ‘D., Principal, SOUTH BYFIELD, MASS. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools, Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, 


cee, 
557 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, (Copley Square) 


DeWitt School 
bwitt Hebberd £3 al 
A College Preparatory Country Boarding School. 


For 25 Boys, Individual and expert tutoring methods. 
JOHN B. HEBBERD, A. M., Head Master, NEWTON, MASS. 


ROXBURY 


Complete attention to the needs of the individual boy 
insures a thorou ugh College Preparation. 
A. R. Sheriff, Headmaster Cheshire, Conn. 


1853 ISL UFFIEL 


yo SCHOOL 
ok ere ne ene 
M1 Gage, Ph 


TA cstmi 








Amherst, Mass., U.S. A. 






































nsler 


Prepares Boys iL ne 
Upper and Lower School. Summer and Winter Se Sessions 
Rarmonp Riomanps McOrmonp, A.B. (Yale) Head 
Connecticut 


NEW HAMPTON 


A New HampshireSchool for Boys. Six Modern Buildings. 
Faoroneh Coll Preparation. Intensive Course in Business. 
pag. School. ae TT tics for Every Boy. Low Tuition. 

ederick Smith, A. M., Box 196, New Hampton, N. H. 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—BOYS 


STONY BROOK SCHOOL 


A Christian college preparatory school for boys. Small 
classes, college trained faculty. $100,000 administration 
building. Unusually fine equipment. All sports. Cata- 
log. Address the Principal, Box R, Stony Brook, N. Y, 
pt tn llr scm heen Bh Ms ee. Mo me he ML 


St. Johns School 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON. N.Y 


trelting, Athletics. Betarate nckecl fac boss anda tee CaeD 
WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Prin. 














THe HU hy scnooL 


OUR Junior Dept. for boys 10-15 and separate 
Senior Dept. for older boys have faculties of 
ability and wide experience. This school gives 
thorough Lams ere for college. Boys get in 
—stay in—and make good. Let us tell you 
why. 101 Stockton st. John G, Hun, Ph.D., 
Princeton, N. 














aymond Riordon School 


Not merely a private s school 
Primary thru Colleg » Spepeeenene. 
Fully certified. Limited ¢ enrollment. Catalog. 

HIGHLAND, ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y. 





ACKENZIE for BOYS. 
CERTIFICATE PRIVILEGES. 
Successful preparation for college or business. 


All athletics. inter Sports. Upper and lower 
8 . Seventy-five minutes from N. Y. $: 
Catalog. J.R. RYAN Box R Monroe, N. 


| eA RSH 





SCHOOL for Boys 





ROOSEVELT ACADEMY 


A Military School for Boys 7 to 15 years. In the 
Ramapo Mountains. Write for Catalog. 


Dr. J. Carrington, Monsey, Rockland County, N. Y. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


Coltess p Sseperenety Boarding, School for Boys. Int 
pA hill country. 1l_ Miles North of Philadelphia. 
Complete oe ae Senior and Junior Schools. 

A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box R, Chestaut Hill, Pa. 


HARRISBURG ife3ink 
Prepares for all colleges; experienced teachers; small classes; 


ideaLlocation ;new plantincluding Junior,M iddler and Senior 
pts. Sixteen acre campus, fine playing fields and courts. 


Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box R, Harrisburg, Pa. 














MM Military. College and Business. L 
pianeend by the atennar of 14 ham Sixtieth Year. Small 

Individual Instruction. Homelike Atmosphere. 
Sit | Athietics. Lake Location 45 Miles from New York. 
For Catalogue address THE HEADMASTER, Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
New York, 38th year. ‘Your school looks so homelike” 
—visitors’ expression. Summer camp in the Catskills. 
OR, PAUL KYLE, 
Box 90, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys from 4 by to College age, 

College Peapnentery. Technical Business Courses. 

— ond Outdoor life stre a oer catalog = 
Jerome F, Kidder, Box R, Mohonk Lake, New Y 


REPTON. ..2c@y 


For boys 6 to ee. English University Masters. 
Prepares for best college praperetery schools. 
V.Willoughby Barrett, Headmaster, Box R, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A college preparatory school for 300 boys, in the hills 
of northern New Jersey. Separate Lower School. 
Cuartes H. Breep, A.M., Headmaster. For cata- 
log address Box A. Blairstown, New Jersey. 


FREEHOLD ix SCHOOL 


for boys 7 5. Modified eer? training—incul- 
cates bee orderliness, self-reliance. The school 
with the personal touch. Write for Catalog. Address 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 318, Freehold, N. J, 


Emphasizes preparation for Col- 
PEDDI lege Entrance Board Exam- 
inations. Boys from 30 states. 
Modern buildings. 60 acres. Athletics for every boy. Six 


Forms including two grammar grades. 63rd year. Sum- 
mer Session July 23-September 8. Box 3-F, Hightstown, W. J. 




















ES, There is an answer to 
the anes problem—The Kieu! Plan. Write 


for some real information, Dr. 
Box 924, Saltsburg, Pennsyi 
KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


MAPLEWOOD 022 %2i5o1 


Boys 6 to 15 years. New school property of 90 acres 
farmland, woods, stone buildings. Moderate rates 
Excellent table. Individual thorough training. 68th year 
4. C. Shortlidge, A. B. Harvard, Bu 37, West Chester, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
College Preparation exclusively, with a Separate Lower 
School. Catalog on corms St. €dward R. Robbins, Princeton "94, H. 
Roger Coleman, Yale "17S, Head Masters, Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa 


A Mili School, 5th Grade to sen angie mountains midway 
between New York and Pittsb reh erate nanal lnatrastion. En- 
joying now its greatest years, . New Bloomfield, Pa. 


FRANK oe MARSHALL 


Wholesome School Life and S; Equipment and pA Loci th 
1200 Boys Prepared ‘or prey: int ch t3o0 Y _— 
€. M. HARTMAN, Pd. 0. Principal, Box R, LANCASTER, PENNA. 


BORDENTOWN iauiTiRy 

INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Effi- 
cient faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys 
taught how to study. R.O.T.C. 43rd year. Catalogue. 
Col. T. D. Landon, Box 0-28, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 


The SWAVELY «sys 


Intensive college pepanytion. Accredited. 
Faculty of speci Located in historical Virginia one 
hour from the National Sage Athletics. Horseback 
riding. Catalog. Box 57-R, Manassas, Va. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—BOYS 





RUTGE PREPARATORY 


* SCHOOL - 
} yy Be Bg, BH 
ical ua 
Simitoccs. Gym. Golf, Swimming. All athletics.” Catalog. 
William ©. Kelly, Headmaster, Gox R, New Brunswick, N. J. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Condensed course complete in one year. Theory and 
practice. Catalog on request. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL ‘c.t<cm= 57%: 





DEVIT TE coe TARY. 


$0 months. Reve ss to *% Ry ~ military training, open 12 mos. 
miles from N. Y. Summer camp. 
Maj. u Sovien Box H, Morganville, N. J. 





De Morte Scuoor 


NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT (NEAR WN. Y. C.) 
(9 to 19) who need thorough fu: 
ad ‘ Fnwtructlon, dndividaal tr a “ ne 
For Catalogue address, The HEADMASTER 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


“Saint John’s”’ 


Military. College preparatory. -Trerougnly equipped .Busi- 
ness course. Junior rtment -orde’ athletics. 
Catalog. Gen. Wm. Verbeck.Pres., Box 93, Mantius, N.Y. 


NEW pins MILITARY ACADEMY 


“ tendent 
preparatory and junior schools. Hig holastic stand- 
ope normal military Sole ‘ing. "Gomaerelal” pa —— pond 











INGSLEY OCHOO Essex Fells, 


Day and Boardins. yon preparatory for boys. 
22 miles from N. Y. Upper and Lower Schools. 
For oan ~ ay 

J. R. Campbell, A. M., Headmaster, Box R. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from PhiladeJphia. College entrance, business 
and special courses. Special Junior Department. Horse- 
manship under instructor 8. Equitation. For catalog and 
view book, we to the Registrar. 

ox 404, aonath, N, J. 


ENNINGTON 


Rallge ax 4 into Cysiction, cultured men. 88 years’ success; 

tho ly moderniz ‘Instructor to every 10 boys. Bicdile 

featites Pe aehiatice ~ or college — Separate bommeline 
Lower School pemene rates, no extras. rom Princeton, a: 
Trenton. Send for Catalog = 

















College Entrance Board 
Examinations 


We know the schools that are spe- 
cializing in successful preparation 
for these examinations and will be 
glad to help you in selecting the 
best in any section of the country. 
Give essential facts and address: 





The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City 




















Francis Harvey Green., AM., Litt. D., Headmaster © Box 20, Pennington, W. J. 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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The Red Book Magazine 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—BOYS 


SOUTHERN STATES—BOYS 


Pace 13 


OHI STATES—BOYS 








NAZARETH HALL |QUNIOR Mista] QUUIQ “iz 


“ LM =a Baatnens tongeSehgot., Personal 
i te ei ange Ral Wa 


ERKIOMEN  évrcirtnity 


For the Boy who wants > stake Goed 
Business. 


Excellent Record in College and 
Athletics. 20 acre Campus. Moderate Rates. 
seme! yy with Bome C on, p+ 


JONALDSON 


eos. Al ti sth letice.. New Beg tegorget darmieagy 7 ee pra 


oO M E National Patronage 
for All Col ages. Fully Ace 
yn Rooms, 











b mo tonthel te every eight ba boys. 
Summer Como for younger boys Address: 
Murray P Bex 60 Port Deposit, Md, 











SOUTHERN STATES~—BO 7s 


GREENBRIER SEncot” | erverce 
Erepares for coll and Limited to 300. New. 
isi, ‘High ioral ‘Tone: Ages 8-to 31. Ail sports cluding 





military sy: gE. 12 mos. i 
alt. 83 miles east f Nash oderate rates. ‘Catalog. 
’ Headmaster, Box R Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


CASTLE HEIGHTS ‘“uiTenY 


he South’ ¥ most solendidty 9 nivereh ed school tor Boys or Deve. 


Prepares for or ieee. & rRO.T C 


ie Schools Ass'n Mil 
Suse, wy 


COLUMBIA MILITARY 838 == 
ACADEMY 0%, Sots, ie Air 


f and swim 2001 G7 “acre campus. 
Sid Uriek Dulldings —4 Write or Catalog. Box Box 604, Co- 
lumbia, T: 

Develops whole 


ENNESSEE _tey® menat 


moral, physical. 

UTE Graduates make 

good in college. Year-round sports. Satisfied patrons 
in 44 states. 54th year. Catalog. Colonel C. R, 
Endsley, Superintendent, Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn, 


SE WANEE Xcioemy 
Se Rs er as poate 


Address & Military Bex R, S Tena. 


























business. 
Near White ur Springs. 
Address Box R, Col. H. B. Moore, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


LEE SCHOOL for Boys 
Sppeartet Blue Retge R6pumtaine. Healthful pirational. 
College preparatory and courses fitting for tunes ~ 
Work planned for individual boy. Modern build 





ENTUCKY insirrore 


Oldest private mil. shoot in U.S. Boys 8 to 19. 
en qperedipedal Dock Riding Tutorial - Le ay 


younger Athietics. Address a ents = 
upt., a, 27, College Hill, ae, Ohie. 


Military Institute 
German 





I Miami R alle Ome 
n the iver 14 miles fro 

school of, high standards. College pre Je preparatory. hi “Siittiary 
m 


training fa ta bearing. 
onds. Ca ol, Orvon Graf Br lL. Pres., Box a3. 


ENTWORTH ‘ean 
ACADEMY 
galnotsn. Mo., 43 miles from Kansas 
Oldest M School west of 
Missistpp! River. school. Junior 
lege. Catalog. Col. S. Sellers, Box fh, 
Lexington, Mo. 


Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood. through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and -— x se 5 Paulp- 
ment and faculty 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box mA. ‘Mexico, Misecuri 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL "°yz:r*° 


Trains for leadership by acomprehensivesystem of sthistie, 
military and general activities that reach ev boy. An 
Honor ay stem that builds character. High ool and 
Junior College. 


address 754 Third St., Boonville. Mo. 


Ht. Jobus PRilitary Aeademy 


The American Bocty. = Rurentty Ouettortratning Amari 
can boys. Thoroug lastic and military instruction. 
Situated on high sregna in Weak aukeshaCounty Lake —_— 
recreational camp. Catalog. Bex16-C Deiatield 




















1] Miles in Leovlln Catalog: Bex R'LYNDON, KY KY. 





———, Gympesiam. aes. 6 jen, For 


Gulf Coast Military Academy 


(Skilled instructors; personal supervision; wholesome 
colleges. 











Gr at 
Boccial Junior Dept. and campus for boys 7-14. beach. 
Eocene wares. Non-sectarian. jy Et 


RIVERSIDE 


Write 1% , 











RANDOLPH- MACON ACADEMY (‘rite’) 
govivmenty oe Ce. Fer eee ee Pea binned 


Frsining. Fine ‘new, “Sctioe Gate’ kite 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 425, Front Royal,Va. 


STUY.VESANT |2.3 


Gyace Wwe PWoceat Ly My ‘imatrated Catolon 
: eek-e! ‘amp ‘or 
in B. King, Headmaster, Warrenton, Va. 


aaa” HARGRAVE =e |} 


Not conducted for profit. Prepares for college aud busi- 

Fa dig nae Rolend ae weibraee, “Cea” 
. ig facu plen c¢ equipment. 

A, H. CAMDEN, A.B., Pres., Box R. Chatham, Va. 


FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 


30th Year. ey —y Virginia location. from 

Prepares or business, with mt. 

f New fireproo: ‘Aiaed and 
To (ogee min magters OT. ©. All athletice” dings ‘Address 
Col. N. J. Perkins, President, Box R, Fork Union, Va. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 
PREPARES boys for college = business life. a 
location in the mountains. buildi Low 
rates due to liberal ataae Modern gymnasium 
and swimming pool. Sports. Write for catalogue. 

Col. Wm. R. Phelps, Principal, Box R, Bedford, Va. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 
Diploma to all colleges. Small 
Cos oxpert ww ow BD 
90% uates enter co! 
R.0.T.C, 3 "Under U.S Gov. 49th yr. Catalog. 
Col. M. H. Hudgins, Bex R, Waynesboro, Va- 


STAUNTON “i588” 


One of the most distinguished schools easy 


Ginsrr Gaitlns sousied be oak cellence. 
Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., LL.D., President 
Box R (Kable Station), Staunton, Ve. 


A Good Military School (4 
for Your Boy 












































MASSIE SCHOOL 


Enrolment pom a to 70 | 78 bo; _fowredined ty, Southern sari 
of Bohools. "Course ty. 
College menace a eg —_ 

. K. Massie, Jr., tA Headmaster 

Box 470, Versailles, Kentucky 





A Tas school with a 
urpose. An endowed 

MILITARY tNSTITUTE school that develops 

each individual bee: that  peneee . wepere of the boy 





Military and 
aval Academy 
NORTHWESTERN nevet Roca 
70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College puaperehory 
School + ~ Junior Col Its distinetive advantages apd 
methods interest discrim ating parents. 
Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, wis. 





Shattuck School 


College preparatory. Milita ‘taining, All athletics— 

coaches. 16 buildings. 2 usiness Course. 
oe Summer School. Catalog. Address C. W. 
Newhall, Headmaster, Box R, Faribault, Minnesota. 





above any preconceived sy: y equipp 
fully aceredited. For information address 
Col. E. B. Fishburne, Supt., Box 246, (6. Anniston, Ala. 








WESTERN STATES—BOYS 


) te NOIS “ScHooL 





College preparatory with mili training for dis- 
 _ Small classes, individual attention. os 


Special courses for you 
boys. operebletion Rate . Catalog. Box i 13, Aledo, He 


PILLSBUR FOR BOYS 


FOR BOYS 

5ist year. 18acres. 7 buildings. Maximum college 

reparation. aaiieery ane Manual! Training. Gy mnasium. 

wenemng Fost, Bapeptionel ocyenen in vocal and in- 

strumental! music. te $700. Mite B. Price, 
Ph.D., Principal, & 387-6, p. B Minn. 





High School and Junior Coll 
NEW ico Every Boy Rides 


MEX 
Colonel cm MILITARY ~ 
D.C. Fearon, OF ates INSTITUTE 








DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A home school in the coun for boys under 15. In- 
dividual care and instruction 7 cottons Wwained teachers. 
100 miles N. W. from Chicago. Rates $600 to 
For catalogue address 
H. K. Baltzer, Box 116, Daketa, Iilinols 


MORGAN PARK oan 


oneal 
cadets. Supervised 
ate ae Se. Tt in coun ay qutrouadion. 
Come. Cetalog, Col. H. D. Abelis, 
Sut Box 1828, ote Pa hicage. lil. 


NARGA Military School 


Seiptet Caines 8S tulee ash "Shaas 
equip’ m south 0! cago. 
Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog: — 


COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. 











[4 m. enter Eraree,, Baye taut 

Also “Businens taught Thow 
fered.” "Cavecter-beiidine, Rater ta Feb 
CATALOG, address Tus Pazswewt, Box R. 














house mothers who un- 
All Sporta’” Manu M te -- i M0 ee ke 
an ni 
Hour from Chicago in a sou? CATALOG. 
Noble Hill, Prin., Box R, Woodstock, Ili. 


D Ars exc ad 80th year. 100 boys. | 








yr oae cnet Shingo Anat All Athletics yo 
Caraiog of Bo We Box 156. Lake Forest, tl. 














Aspen Ranch School 


hool in the Rocki Santa Fe—land of the 
aiTechors ond old Spanish convusrers. Booklet. Address: 
Prof. N. R. Appleton, M. A., Director, Santa Fe, N: Mex. 








FAR WEST—BOYS 


PAG Military 


Academy 
A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself as 
a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. 
Parents appreciate the atmosphere 
of understanding and encouragement 
for their _, boys. This is the 
largest school of its kind in Amer- 
ica. Write for the catalog. 

ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 

1211 Cochran A 


nue 
California 
























alifornia Preparatory School for Boys 
GAL-PREP seseoze et 
Also Junior School erades §"t0 8. ‘Aovetcey Swimming Kane, 
New Mo‘gsiAS. Mi. WOOD, Supt, Bex R, COVINA, CAL. 
SCHOOL 

BEVERLY ?5°: BOYS 
oe at Seventh grade tipoush 


“Clete eecal satignes rere 








The Association of Military 
Colleges and Schools cen ‘Mind Hows Sound Body PALO ALTO Military Academy 
of the United States a ———., ¢ Rene eae H. Frets ine eng. sta ning a “ inany other health 
14 Stone Street Sow Youk/ aetuce oe en Oe wee eves RP. popes Open ww focnthin the rear Sus ‘Alto, Calif. 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





The Red Book Magazine 


COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 











- AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaves New York October 6, 1928 annem 
Eight Months—26 Countries pts 
strations Men and "Women Sretente 1 older 
evar LM iar Sy J Courses. Credits for Courses may 
500 to $4,150 Includes all expenses. 
accommodations, 


test burner with 
turnt ine ae Only two students gow sastence - yh Option 
returning from ter Steame: 
international University Cruise, Inc. 
1 Broadway, New rk City 
Telephone: Bowling Green 7657 


FAST GREENWICH ACAD ERY 


Cotege Dever —_ oy OR 
E 
| F School. ool All S ae aco Oe Cee sa Rk. 




















Principal Box WICH, R. I. 
8) Coeducational. Established 

CA 1334. ee. Preparatory ond 
nishing. rong secretaria 

‘SEMINARY course.” Endowed. Denier 


students taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter sports. 
For catalog address Charles E. Hamilton, A.M., D.D., 
Box R. Cazenovia, N. Y, 


: : 
Oakwood School §*ys2% niles fom New 


Hudson Valley. Under Friends’ management. Co-educa- 
tional. Genera) academic courses. A school of high ideals 
with as pe of Christian character and culture. 131st 
year. NA. Bo reasonable rates. Address WILLIAM J. 
REAGAN M., Principal, Box 150, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 















COMPLETE 
IN 2 YEARS 


In preperine for Collen y Gente Cost tient | and gave tue, yoorg 
SO) iness pec 

f . re 3 de: for nm 
PATERSON PREPARATORY SCHOUL, Patorcen. Bee Jersey 


ee “en 
n accredited Soa and B.S. Pitre ie 






















SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For pete Children Three Separate Schools 
GIR BoYs LITTLE FOLKS 
Summer Cm 








Booklet 166, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 

8 1 

Opal Payee: Hen? R 

Y Murs. RS HEDLEY sR HEDLEY. mp. L 

Ss Rr” Giensida Pa, «(12 Miles from Philadeipna) «= S 








What Can I DoWith This Unusual Child? 
Slightly retarded in school work—lacks power to con- 
centrate — temperamental —shy — egotistical — or in 
other words, is not in the right element in the usual 


school. Write to 
HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Devereux Schools, Box R, BERWYN, PA. 


The Scientific Tutoring School 


An exclusive boarding school for backward children, In- 
dividual instruction. Articulation, Ph yh 3 i 
ment. Mrs, Marion Chamberlain Kelley, P, 0, Box 
107, Media, Pennsylvania, 


R oO ~ E H I L for nervous or retarded chil- 
dren. Individual teachin 

and training under child specialist (M. D.). Experien 

staff. Beautiful, secluded country estate near Philadelphia; 

15 ae of sunny slopes. Own vegetables, eggs, etc. Mod- 

erate ral 

MRS. ANNE M. POPE, BoxR, Chester Heights, Pa. 


PERKINS &aioot 














For children ucation. 
Unsurpassed equ —4 on ry acre ‘state, Intimate 
home life. Experienced Staff. Medical di rection 

Franklin H. Perkins, M. D., Box oe Loneaster, Mass. 





STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instruc- 
tion. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. Healthful 
location. Out-door and water sports. 30-acre estate. 
Alice M, Myers, Principal, Hazel G, Cullingford, 
Ass’t Principal. Halifax, Mass, 


THE DAVIS TRAINING SCHOOL 


Medical treatment and training of the 
mentally defective child, 4 to 15, 


Charles C. Davis, M. D., Director, Box 7, Essex, Connecticut 
Stewart Home Training School 


Nervous and Backward Children. A Private Home and 
School on a Ly country estate in the famous Blue 


rass Region ; 
Plan. For illustrated catalog address Dr. J 
STEWART, Director. Box P, Frankfort, KENTUCKY. 





















FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


special school for boys who are not getting along. Individualized 

pe work and study. All sports. In Westchester county. 
RUDOLPH S&S. FRIED, Principal 
Box M, Katonah, New York 








On the Old Simpson Estate, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
For backward children, 6 to 15, who require individual care 
and training Delightful home atmosphere. Summer 
School in Maine. Mrs. Anna F. a, ty Ad- 
dress R. F. D. 1, White Plains, N. Y. Tel. Scarsdale 863. 


The Spruces ayers senoot 


125 A ay state « = the Hudson River. Winter and Summer Sports, in- 
cluding E Horseback Riding. For the c- and gotnies of the nerv- 
ous and eee child, and those of superior a not 
well adjusted. Not a school for defective ehildre 


Doctor V. V. Anderson, Medical Director, Menten, tent 


—BANCROFT 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


.Resid H environ- 
a cats Tadivelual faetructon, Samper camp in Maine, Est 1883, 

















SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


Baliard School 


Central Branch Y. W. C. A. 


Secretarial Training 
Ballard School Graduates Always in Demand 
Call, write or telephone—Plaza 10100 
Lexington Ave. at 53rd St., N. Y. C. 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 


SECRETARIAL and Executive Training. A School of Un- 
usual Character and Distinctive "Burpose. Resident 
School in Boston. 

Boston New York 


1} OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


raining for Young Women 
Qne-veat ont eouren, *"Resident and day students. Prigcipals, 
Florence B. = 5. LaMoreaux, A. B., Mrs. Margaret V. Fowle 
Beacon Street, doo, Genuathneells 


[@jnited States 


Secretarial wochool 


Secretarial & y + "Training. wask fc for Catalog R. 
Irving Edgar Chase, Director Vanderbilt 2474 




















Providence 

















enlley choot 
An exceptional school for men who wish to 
quality asspecialists in accounting and finance. 
e short cut toanexecutiveposition is through 


the accounting department. This school has a 
reputation for turning out an exceptional prod- 


TO BE BENTLEY-TRAINED 
CARRIES PRESTIGE IN BUSINESS 

Men only admitted. High school training or 
equivalent required, Placement Bureau main- 
tained. No correspondence courses. Excellent 
dormitory accommodations. am 

al sent on 
BENTLEY L 


of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 
The largest school of its kind in the world. 
921 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
arry C. Bentley, C.P.A., President 














College Degreei in 2Year rs 


nel ee —y~t — 

and Rapid Advancement 
— we Business Admin Administration, Higher Account- 
ing, Training, Executive Secretarial, 
Tescher TFraining. Equal in class hours to 4 
= rouse courses. 

Famous Educational Center of Southern New —«— 
66tn year—52,000 alumni— Modern Courses, 
tical Methods. Faculty of Experts. = 
Facilities—Athletics—Student Activities. 
For catalog address Registrar, 


BRYANT NT-ST RL RATTON 


COLLEGE of NI-S TRAN 








IDER 
ollege. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


63 YEARS marion's FOREMOST PROFESSIONAL 
for and women of education, refinement 
and ambition to > become Accounting and Business Exverta, 
Secretaries, Executives; and Commer . CPA 
évene ooiens work and On SSOREE H 2 YEARS. 
ost Graduate Year for Master Degrees. 
Demand tor Graduates. 


Address Director Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 7 








UNIVERSITY 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Courses of Liberal Arts and Science; Teachers College; 
Sehool of Commerce; Professional Courses in Theology, 
Law, Dentistry, Medicine, Pharmacy, Chiropody and 
Music. Training School for Nurses, with degree; special 
courses for School and Health work. Positions secured 
for those who wish to earnasthey learn. Write for catalog 
stating course desired. Address Box E. 

















of Business Administration 
College-grade courses for young 
tary; Stenogra hie-Secretary : Ac- 
counting and C.P.A. ha ay ne 
Boarding and day students. Prope: 

= environment. Write Tor 


Pixs Sr. West or Broan, Puma. Pa. 














When You Are 
In New York 


Let us welcome you to our School Depart- 
ment office in the Graybar Building, with an 
entrance right from the Grand Central 
Terminal. A College Graduate is in charge 
who will gladly give you information on any 
school or type of school in the United 
States. This service is free for all who are 
interested in schools for themselves or their 
children. Our offices have long been the 
meeting place for parents, boys and girls and 
school heads and we mention it now because 
we have found that some of our readers and 
school friends do not know of this service. 
If you are not contemplating a visit to’ 
New York and have some school problem to 
solve, we shall be glad to help you by letter. 
Write us full details as to age and previous 
education of boy or girl, type of school, loca- 
tion and amount of tuition so that our 
recommendation may be fully helpful. Ad- 
dress your letter personally to 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























ey 


Founded 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOL = 
Courses. di 1 


and Secretarial 
es in demand. Short _ 2 ae Fen ¥ college rs le. 
For catalog address: SECRETARY, 253 Lexi beont 




















Business Administration - - 


Accounting — Secre' — Two-Year Courses, e Grade, for 
gomes * men = Sere, of —— ed er, mw, jhorter Business 


Burdett. College, Bolton M5 





Pace Institute 


Day and Even 1 School of A iness Ad- 
ministration, a Secretari ial Practice. Weekly fie Id studies or" of New 
York Business organiza —, intensive technical training 
for Agcountaney (C.P.A. Examinations) and for + 
letin S, apply to Registrar, 30 Church Street, New Yor! 











pares young men and women 
= Stenographic, Secretarial, 


eveduate Write 
ool for Free Book of Pacts. Address 


7 agg 


etter? 225. Webech Ave. Chicege _| 











Executive-Secretarial Courses 


33 RYA NT & for high school and college 


graduates. Sfenographic- 

J e 4 eg T Oo N —~ =~ — Fy 
t 10 uates. 

Pte Rnd bon 0, 116 ©. Mich. Av..Chienge 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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The Red Book Magazine 


Page 15 


MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 













ie Months’ ~—— Bano pm | Course. 
lso C rn 


a Summer term starts July 
Send for Catalog 9-R. Also Home Stady 
Course starts at once. 


Send for booklet 9-M 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 


GRANDCENTRAL SCHOOLOFART 


Individess catens developed under direction of gaccnaatal 
Applied Arts. a Ecedited. by New York State Regents. 


7012 Grand Central Terminal. New York City 

















trade, eqgoen ond nage indi vidual 


ctl 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 
America’s Foremost Instructor of Fashion Art 
NEW YORK—PARIS 16 East S2nd Sirest. Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
NI 








eons fester: Sk 


597-599 FIFTH AVENUE (Ne 


— 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
a ned. 
| LR, Ey a terior , a --¥ Comte 
pi etc. Rinehart Gono! of Sculpture. Catalog 
on requ 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 
COMMERCIAL ARTS 


ASK FOR CATALOG. DORMS. 
1517 R. I. AVE., WEST — WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 











DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study, Inc. 


Only systematized plan for teaching 

endorsed by Leschetizky and other 

world renowned masters in music. 
It makes you a specialist. An authority 
in your community. The best invest- 
ment you can make either musically 
or financially. 

Full information, address 


CARRE LOUISE DUNNING 
8 W. 40th Street New York City 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 

nal Training. The instruction of the 

Academy furnishes the essential preparation for 

ng and Teaching a as well as >. Acting. 

The training is de- 

veloping pole Personality P| —_ 

Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 

Spring Term Opens April 2nd. 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 177-C, NEGIE HALL, New York 














SCHOOL 





We Ke. Theatre 


DRAMA, OPERA, MUSIC, STA‘ 
inane, ‘Fine. Arta ‘and Photoplay = 







So Ae Theatre and ‘and Student 
Co. afford appearances Je ine. 
Sagwette Say lor, Mary ay leanor 
inter, Annette Kellerman, J. Arnold Dsly, 
st Mies Nes Nore Beoee, Tayler Hakees, 
5 Ribbles*aic, Vivian Me Astor, Gloria Gould 
(66 West 85th St.. N.Y. 











Every type of dqncies taughe 

For Stage or Affairs 
Classes or private lessons for adults or 
children, beginners, advanced pupils or 
rofessionals. Specs oats figure-con- 
itioning classes for 
rite or call fe Booklet yc. 
1841 Broadway (elrance on 60th Si.) H. Y. City 
(at Columbus Circie) Phone—Columbus 3500 













ena Ac eDEMY OF ART 


Tilustration, Advertising Art, Interior Decor. Dormitory. 
Catalog. Address: Secretary, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
ning and Seat 


Gallery, Mitwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Pain > Art, Train- 
ing, LA t . isiusrtalDoetgn, Mid Your term 
starts February 1. For teh. Pacriage, Director 

438 Jetterson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Dept. R. M. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
Practical “Study Studio” instruction in Advertisi rt, 
Illustration, Life, Lettering and Design, Fashion, Interior 
Decoration, Dress Design. -arey ae and Art Di > 
Ask for our new “study ‘stu  - 
Harry L. Timmins, Frank H. Youn; 
306 Md WABASH AVENUE, 


SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





Chicaco. 6 DEPT.R 





THE FEAGIN SCHOOL 


ACTING — piecing Sno — PUBLIC 
SPSARING De Personality through Loy, in 
Expression. Veins jietion, French Pantomim 

Fencing, Mak 


Wate Children’ Places Bar Enroll now. 





ORK Circle 1766 





JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON—ROBERT MILTON 


School of the Theatre and Dance 


Dramatics, Diction, Dancing, Musical Comedy, Pantomime, Scenic 
and Cogume Design, Fencing, Playwriting. Motion FictucoActing, 
‘School d desired in each 


person to represent city. 
125-130 East S8th St. (Plaza 4524) New York 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All branches of music taught. 
a Two, Se cour year —. 

m opened January Send a 
eWITT PARK ITHACA, n'y. Y 





ANCING 
2 veloping 


‘Louisville Conservatory of fdusic | 


OMPOR ATE 


FREDERIC A. COWLES. DIRECTOR 
A Nationally Accredited School of 
MUSIC—ART—DRAMATIC ART 








DEGREES CONFERRED 


Special Cultural, Supervising and Normal 
Courses. Public School Music, Academic 
and Special Courses in Art and Expression. 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Orchestral 
Instruments. 


Student Resident, Splendid Cuisine 
Address John W. Gruber, President 
220 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

















STAGE ARTS Direction of ELIAS DAY 


AND ASSISTANTS 
Summer School {UN *3: 
DRAMATIC ART PLAY paeeeres 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
ALL DEPARTMENTS OF MUSIC 


bi for rCatalog Bush Conservatory 
oo 


Sec'y 639 N. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


42nd year. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art. Mas 














Hsustaodt Pres. bo4icimball Hall Chicags, Th, 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART. roineot,fsculty of 00 eruist 


aah taatreation te Warts and Reapets Set. Public Schoo! Music: 
Diplomas, Degrees and T: vantages 
Dormitory yy = ctu oe » Dept. R. &. 

Hall Bidg., Chicago. 








The Sargent School ,rr== 


or Young Women 
Founded 1881 by L. W. Sargent, President 
Dr. D. A. Sargent Cambridge, Mass. 


Posse-NISSEN -School 


of Physical Education 
28th year. 3 year seaport oomse, Gaee ae. 


ical 
work. Intensive summer courses and en camp. —— Joa 
Apply to SECRETARY, Box J, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION S222¢¢4770%42 


4 yr. B. P. E. Dageee cuurens. H. 8. Gettin coe 

pecial students accepted. - Pos 
bureau. Dormitory. a, - 5-Aug. 4. 
Dept. KR. B. 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Iilineis 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY 


TRAINING. 33rd year. Agerptines. High School grad- 
yates odmiteed. 2and 3 yr 











for Illustrated Bulletin 





Le tf 
CHICAGO TE. TEACH RS C 705 Rush St., Chicago 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branches of music. Catalog. 
Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 


“4 of ELOCUTION 
The National Schoo and ORATORY 
The oldest chartered Sch 
granted. Public Socoking, Physical Training 
English, Dramatic Art, ofessional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. | 4010-12 Chestnut Street 


New England Conservatory of Music 


THE LARGEST AND nest a 
SCHOOL OF Coos 


HUNTINGTON AVE.” ~” ros TON, MASS. 
Wardman Park Th Theatre and School of Acting 


Park Hotel, Washi 
— under ex; Actors. Active 3 
Cosmo Hamilton, Edith Wynne Mathison, Henry H 
and i studen 











y to our own Profes- 
soinal ring b Season— . 16 to Apr. 23rd. 











choosing a school . ny 
et your disposal. 





he Director, De 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZIN » 


Professional Schools Magarine. a aap yt P- pt 


for your life’s work, we will gladly 
these schools accept pupils at se 
others you may  . 5 day. Please tell us your exact age, education and location of school 
wished. Enclose stamped — envelope and address: 


country’s best. If you need help in 
our intimate knowledge 
times during the year and 


it of Educrtion 
20 Lexington Ave., New York City 




















Detroit Conservatory of Music 





54th yr. Students may enter at any time. its. — Plano, 
Voice, Violin. o. ore. Theory, Classicand Ballet Dancing. 
Diplomas Degrees conferred. Master Summer 
School. Dormite 9 * tions. For 

address Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit. Mieh. 





Boillotat Music Studios 7°79;v'0lxcice 
ficates and diplomas. Training classes for those wish- 
ing to specialize in private or class teaching. Address 

. Nelson meee | Mus. Bac. 
1101-1102 Warlitzer Bidg. 509 Broadway, Detreit, Mich. 


inci mati Conservatory INC. 


EST. | 1867 
eee | Pingeter: tr. For catalogs 


Ohe Clebeland Justitute of (Husic 
Courses lead to certificate or degree. Public School 
Music. Orchestra School. Artist Faculty. Dormitories. 
Summer School Annually. Send for catalogue. 

Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Obie 


COMBS CONSERVATORY, PHILA. 


Accredited—44th year. All branches. Degrees. Normal 
Training. Public School Meet Dally supervised Prac- 
tice. Technic Classes. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 2 Pupils’ 
Symphony Orchestras. Summer School. Dormitories for 
women. @. Combs, Director. Rox R. 1881 8. rend Gerect 


Williams School ° Bzprestion2n¢ 


Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic and _ 


eg ee a 

















cam will ibe Sept. eee 
{is DEWITT PARK COPIHIACA, N. Y. 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS OF NURSING 





The Red Book -Magazine 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 








The Staten Island 
Hospital Training School 


offers a complete course in nursing in 
all its branches; — general medicine and 
surgery, obstetrics, children’s diseases, 
contagious diseases and out-patient de- 
partment. Graduates are eligible for 
R. N. degree. Attractive nurses’ home 
on grounds. For particulars address 


Superintendent of Nurses 
Staten Island Hospital 
Staten Island, N. Y. 














NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


PREPARE for woman's noblest profession 
in one of the country's greatest hospitals. 
Close affiliation — —, Island College 








[Earns $100 a Week as|| 
MECHANICAL 
DENTIST! 


Ostrander earned as high as $45aday 
after stegusting from this school! 
He says: **After completing course 
in your your school in five months, I was 
determined to open a laboratory of 
my own. Havebeenin business over 
a 7 and have on my booksa total 

fourteen dentists. My operating 
expenses are smal! and fos big. 
Have averaged $100 a week. I want 
to thank McCarrie for good train- 
ing and assistance. 





R. G. OSTRANDER 
McCarrie Graduate 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
IN A FEW MONTHS 


Individual instruction--make pla’ crowns, bridges etc. ~ for 
or night penoots, 


degtiet. Bis iia, Boston 
troit, een way thru 


es i Weccan help you get time 
y—~*& Bejiliant 
Sunnogene pe our ites, as denta 

technicians and laboratory owners “Send 
for book today --learn the details of this 

uncrowded, money-making i a. 

McCarrie » School oolof M 

McCa echanica centistry 














Soe Cm “gan way to BIG 
nd D.C. Arma- 

Radio, or Re- 
hey in mo Elect. Eng. 

eee, yre. Com. Elect. 

hel a lif " today! Mekilen’ spe tea sdvcestion. 
eips you plan your life. rite jen’ in age an jucation 
a a Milwauk RB. 326, 163 E. ao: =. 

eC Milwaukee - 


TELEGRAPHY 


= speert t mgt 
Endorsed by Te ieeraph, Ra | ys = Kado. ent'c i, a 
Expenses weatinn feo 60" earn large portion. Catalog f 
DOOGE'S INSTITUTE Loam Street, Valparaiso, ind. 


: 
iD 











MISCELLANEOUS 














thi, 


and instruction, insuring broades est 








experience. 30 months’ course. Mainte- 
nance and Uberal ¢ allowance while learning. 
Vacations. Two years of high echool req’ Ages 18-35. 
For booklet addon & Miss Mildred ‘Constantine, Director 
of Nurses, 210th Street a Jerome Ave., N. ¥. 


MONTEFIQRE HOSPITAL 
The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


One year High School minimum requirement—course 
three Sr a Training School—Class A Hos- 

tal—Ince. K. Swank, R.N., Directress of 
jurses, 3137 x. " Gotiege Ave., Philadelphia, Penn, 


The University of Michigan Hospital 
School for Nurses 


offers a three-year am leading to a diploma in 
ing toad a 1] 











MISCELLANEOUS 


For High School Credits 


The Balfour Johnstone School 
32 W. Randolph St., Room 1600 
Send for Circular CHICAGO, ILL. 
Free Information 224 CoviSees 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Dept. A. 15 N. Wells St., Chicago, IIinois 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


By Dr. Frederick Martin, Lecturer Post Graduate Med- 
jeal College. ‘orrection of Seammnertng, Lisping, Loss of 
Voice, etc. Methods internationally recognized by Medi- 
cal Profession. Cons tog a ia 
Schools, 415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N 














nursing and Bachelor of % Science ae w 
bed hospital and new Nurses’ Dormito: Applicants 
must be graduates of acc 
Classes enter February and September. 

Address ‘Ben of of Nursing 
University Hospital, Box 57, Ann Arbor, Michigan 














CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN~Detroit 


An accredited School of Nursing, offers to high school 
graduates a three year course. New hospital and attractive 
residence with single rooms. Maintenance, text books, 
and — allowance given. Affiliations provid 


Margaret A. Rogers, Principal, 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Michigan 









EFA hi MIE 


ve a pia for my free book **Millard’ s Advanced 

Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 

my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 

ee. at ¢ years. a, Largest school for stammerers in world. 
inst. of Normal Speech, 2340 Millard 








Blidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Have School in Your 
Own Home 


NO MATTER where you live, let Cal- 
vert School with its famous methods 
give your child his entire schooling 
from — gy 4 to High School in 
yourhome. Write forinformation to 
President, CALVERT SCHOOL, 
132 W 40th Street, Baltimore, Md. 


“STAMMERING| 


|fs Gauuse and Gire ** 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, 
coin or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on Stammerirg 
and Stuttering. It tells how { cured myself after Stammering 
and Stuttering for 20 years. BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 10724 
zB Bogue Building, 1147 N. Wlinols St., Indianapolis. 7 
































Woman’s Hospital Training School 


(accredited) Detroit, Michigan, offers 244 years general nursing 
course. 2 years High School required. Maintenance, remunera- 
tion, uniforms furnished, three, four and six months post-graduate 
courses. New Hospital to be erected. Apply Adah M. Sweet, K. N. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Lake View offers in ursi; 

jurses’ home owned ana ted b: .. Lecated 
ye ey North — For in: fecmation ite Superintendent 
of Nurses, Dept. R. B., 4420 Clarendon Avenue, Chicago. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


Take a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, 
High School Diploma or equivalent. ree tuition, maintenance, 
monthly — Write for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF 
Nurses, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


: H Young women interested _in 
Henrotin Hospital the éhool profession. The 
Chicago wees Tyataing pase ‘or nae ¢ of the 
Henrotin offers a 3 urse. uates 
eligible for Bea SRegistration in 3 Comfortebiel home 
with board, laundry provided. Monthly allowance. Write 
ILL., Chicago. [Supt. of Nurses for particulars. ] 


HOSPITAL LABORATORY SCHOOL 


training in hospital laboratory work. An ideal 
profession for women. Many positions always available at good 
salaries. No previous ay necessary. INSTITUTE graduates 
located all over the country. Send for Catalog R. 
ORTHWEST INSTITUTE OF pempeaes: TECHNOLOGY 
7 Saint Paul, Minnesota 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 

Photography and Photo- ngraving taught by largest col- 

lege of its kind. Estab. 1893. Big demand for graduates. 
Write for free book 

ilinois College of Photography , 60x 638, Effingham, Ill. 


$50 to $250 a Week in 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


In a splendid position or your own 
business. Wonderful opportunities 
as Motion Picture Camera Man, 
Portrait or News Photographer. 
Experts train you wilte teday 

CAMERA included. 

for big Free Booklet. 

Nn. Y. morerere. ¢ PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.32 10 W. 33rd St. NEW YORK 


Established 1910 
































thought and thorough investigation. 


of professional and special training. 


right training for a chosen occupation. 





Selecting the School 


The training, association and environment experienced during school years 
lay the foundations for success or failure in future life. 
school best suited to develop each individual therefore should be a matter of 


schools which prepare for college and for life, but it also holds good for schools 


The Red Book Magazine’s Department of School Information has helped many 
hundreds of parents select the school for their boys and girls, also many young 
people who have appealed to us to find a school where they can procure just the 


We will gladly help you make a selection, if you do not find a school in these 
pages which seems to meet your needs. 
information obtained through persona! visits to representative schools in all 
parts of the country. In order to be fully helpful we need data on the follow- 
ing: type of school you wish—college preparatory or general academic (in the 
case of a boy military or non-military), finishing, post-graduate, business, tech- 
nical, secretarial, art, music, dramatic, dancing, etc., location in which you wish 
school; approximate amount you plan to pay per year for board and tuition 
in the case of a boarding school, tuition only for schools of special training; 
exact age of prospective pupil, religion, and previous education in detail. 
Enclose a stamped return envelope and address:— 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


The selection of the 


This is especially true of boarding 


The same service is at your disposal. 


Our information is based on 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 












Earn A 
In 3 Months fe'r, $5000 ,*. 
WHY spend the best yeare of your 
life at uncertain jobs at small 
pay? You can EARN WHILE 
.EARNING this NEW money 
DF = 6=6making rr ae ont become 
SEN OR independent. You 
BY OING PRACTICAL 
FREE BOOK work. Day or night sessions. a 
\ DIVIDUAL _ instruction. Eas 
terms. SPECIAL FREE RAIL. 
ROAD OFFER. Address ReGts- 
SCHOOL OF E 


TR Y. Le 
Write or C HANIG AL_ DENTISTRY, _147 
Mail Coupon West st 33rd St.. NE w “YORK, K.N.Y. 





[earn MECHANICAL 











em 


>— 


cm = 
Learn in . Angeles 


Be an electrical specialist. Gain quick success in this most 
fascinating and profitable field. Learn at National in the 
center of tremendous electrical projects costing more than 
$100,000,000.00 — unlimited opportunities now. 

Practical, intensive training by National's job-experience 
method in 6 to 9 months. All technical essentials included. 
School endorsed by leaders in electrical industry. You learn 
all branches of electricity; radio. Million dollar institution; 
all modern equipment and training facil- 

ities. Life scholarship. No age limit. Free REE 
employment service. Over 17,000 success- 











(he LEARN A TRADE 


1 <a Be Independent 


Easy to Learn Watchmaking 
Watch and clock repairing, 
engraving and jewelry work by 
our practical method of in- 
dividual came wi 


N UP TO 


Learn in few months to fill big pay job or start your 
Free Book own business Big shortage of trained watch- 
makers. We help you earn money while you learn. Day or evening —, 
No books or classes. Personal instruction. 
















NATIONAL SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING 

Chicago Engineering 

Architecture 

TECH | =" 
Drafting 

College for self-support while stud ying. 

DAY end EVENING CLASSES 2- ~yr. diploma ; 3-yr. | A 
Write for cooy of our 84 page **Blue Book,”* poet reese 

wna tigi Soe se Chicago Technical College 

"FREE ook oP ei 

raid ding R. p,. write for BiG FR "addres Devt 700A 

MesWEENYT y SLEcTRieai °., 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE of ENGINEERING 


Makes you a civil, mechanical, electrical or chemical en- 
gineer in 96 weeks. No entrance examinations. —_ school 
diploma not required. Compact courses of essentials only. 


1340 South Michigan Avenue Dept.35 Chicago, lll. 

Enterany time. Opportunities 
CTRICITY vat 

aes agg poy & me Be on real equipment. No 








ful grad 23rd year. Big, illustrated 
84-page catalog sent FREE. Write today. 








FLECTRICAL CCHOOL 


Dept. 285, 4006 So. Figueroa, LOS ANGELES 

















Electricity 


is the most wonderful 
power of the present 
day. Master it, and 
you have mastered 
the best-paying call- 
ing of this “‘live-wire” 
century. 

We teach Elec- 
tricity practically in 


He 


our seve tory 
school building, the 
most completely and 
expensively equipped 
of ite kind in the world. 
Booklet “N" FRE 
for it TODAY. Forty- 
eight pages that are richly 
illustrated and deeply in- 
teresting. Day and night 
sessions. - aa 

The New York 
Electrical School 
37 West {7th St., 

New York, 


Pee 




















Expenses low. Degree granted. Enter Sept., Jan., Mar., 
June. For catalog address Box R-38, Angola, Ind. 


1755 Broadway 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


EARN upto $5000 A YEAR 


making crowns, plates, bridges, etc., for 
qontiots.’, Unveval deman 


dred ne lod iene: ao. Steady, dignified 
a ee ree to six months’ 
pemes. Easily kh by actual practice. 
Rent stem ported to bel = 
ar me itions e x 3. 
Ask for Catalog No. 8. ths ms tren 
BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia rooklyn 
1305 North Broad St. 85 Court St. 
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INTO A BIG-PAY 


HOTEL JOB 















These Lewis 
Students “Made Good” 
D. A. Robinson — “I 
am Manager of St. 
Clair Country Club, 


Tecumseh, Ont., at 
double the salary I 
earned before taking 
the Lewis C ——- 
One of my deepest 
regrets is that I didn't 
know about the Lewis 
Schools twenty years 
earlier.” 

Mre. C. H. Mahle—“Am 
Manager of La Vale Inn 
Cumberland, Md. Words 
cannot express the worth of 
Lewis Training to me.” 
Earnest Crowder — “The 
Lewis Schools are entirely 
coepeneiaee for my appoint- 
ment as Assistant Manager 
of Hotel Enalah, Indian- 























Mrs. Louise Rayw =g 
have full Ca of iy linen 
room at Hotel Walt ite 
man, Camden, N 5 Words 
cannot tell how much Lewis 
Training benefited me 













Earn $2,500 to$10,000a Year 


In America’s 4th Largest Industry. Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
Institutions, Schools, Colleges, Hospitals, ete, ., are daily calling 
for Lewis Trained Men and Women. 
positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a vear open annually 
in hotels alone. Salaries up to $3,500 to start. 


We Put You in Touch 
With Positions 


Without cost let us show you how big 
pay, fascinating work, quick advance- 
ment can be yours in the great hotel industry. Age 
is no obstacle—young and old alike have equal 
chance for success. A common school education is 
all you need with the amazing Lewis System of 
Training in Hotel Operation. 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 


Hundreds of Lewis Students are winning success. 
Totally unacquainted with hotel work before taking 
the Lewis Course, Anna M. Roll is now Housekeeper 
of Hotel Easton, Easton, Pa. Elwood 
V. Matlack rose from elevator boy to 
Manager of Hotel Homer, Akron, Ohio, 
in less than two years, due tothe train- 
ing he received from the Lewis Schools. 
YOU can do as well. Low cost—easy 
terms—money back agreement. Write 
today for Free Book, 

rtunity,”’ and complete details, 
494} without obligation. 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 







Over 70,000 high-class 
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gt tteasseee * eos 
= Lewis Hotel Training Schools, * 
= Hall AS-139, Washington, D.C. = 
s Send me the Free Book, ‘Your § 
= Big Opportunity,” withoutob- * 
= ligation. : 
. 

Hour BG § Mames........cscscccsesccece 8 
. . 
. . 
: pe ae : 
Ses. eee : 
. 
Beooeecacseassesnacessresssssee & 








Amazingly Easy 
Way to get pod 





A Week, or Go in Business 
for Yourself and Make 


$3000 a Year 
and Up 


Yes, three mon’ 
cated in Chess The *Riectrieeh — | the Sowers, 


will dine? a practical electrician capable of com- 

pay. The whole world of electricity is 
open to ‘othe practical man—the man who has had actual 
experience with electrical apparatus. Coyne gives you 


a practical train’ on outlay of elect ] - 
Fetdas everything from Lon Ser ba bells to power plants ya 


Not a Correspondence School 

You learn by working on real electrical machinery. We 

J ys on our mammoth outlay of actual 

my e train you in house-wiring by having 

—_ & it exactly as it is done outside—not jrst by 

ng about it. afte applies to armature wind- 

ing, ‘poner lant qpenation, or Sastatetens auto- 
motive work and d hundreds’ of electric: That's 


why we can train you to * thoroughly 
practical electrician. 


You Do Actual Work 


And remember: E hing is real. All real live oper- 
ating electrical machinery. You learn by doing. We 
train 223 to work with your head and hands on the 

ind of electrical apparatus as you will find ‘‘out 
in the field’, Age, lack of experience or education is 
no drawback. Our students range from 16 to 45 years 
of age. Coyne gives you Free, a Life Scholarship which 
enabies you to return at any time for instruction on 
new apocestus — =e are ee adding to our 
course. e ass ou to a position after juation. 
Radio Course included. ™ 


Earn While You Learn! X:.»s!" 


sta- 
Gente to connep debe t exam 0 goed past f their living 
expenses while studying " 


Send Coupon NOW 


Get the facts. Big 56 k free, telli: lete 
at ig ree, ing comp 


Founded 1899 





FILL IN ~MAIL TODAY 








Mr. H. C. 
COYNE 
$00 So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: P! nd f 
pom pane — me free your big catalog 





Name 





Address 





leonecace 


City. State............ 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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“HEARTS AFLIGHT”: 


. HE winged romance of a Sky Ranger 

is and a girl who flees from civilization to 

: a far, wilderness refuge. Wings watch her 

and guard her. Wings pursue her. New 

romance; new adventure; a new love story 
By 

WILLIAM BYRON MOWERY 


“HEARTS AFLIGHT 


starts in 
The RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


for 
» APRIL 





@Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
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Lens, men 


sald 


No judgment could 
have been more unfair 


S the first Secretary of the Treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton achieved a bril- 
liant record. Matchless in debate, clear 
visioned and broad-minded, he reestab- 
lished the financial honor and good name 
of his country in the chaotic days follow- 
ing the Revolution. 

So great was Alexander Hamilton’s 
ability that many men called him a gen- 
ius. Speaking of this false impression he 
said: “All the genius I have lies in this. 
When I have a subject in hand, I study 
it profoundly. Day and night it is befcre 
me. I explore it in all its bearings. My 
mind becomes pervaded with it. Then 
the effort which I have made is what 
people are pleased to call the fruit of 
genius. It is the fruit cf labor and 
thought.” 

Today we glibly place the stamp of 
genius on our business leaders. “This 
one,” we say, “is an organization gen- 
ius. That one a production wizard. That 
other a born salesman, a genius.” 

We call Carnegie a genius. But we for- 
get the long and tireless hoursin themills, 
his prodigious industry, his unflagging 
application. 

We call Schwab a genius. But we for- 
get the endless experiments in chemis- 
try, the problems in engineering, and the 
unfailing study of men and methods. 

Business success today does not come 
to the genius. It comes to the man well 
grounded in business fundamentals, to 
the man who sees clearly the close 
relation between all departments of 
business. It comes to the man whose 
knowledge of business gives him a vision 
and initiative far beyond that of other 
men. Such a nan must stand out from 
the crowd. 

How do these men obtain this clarity 
of vision, this unswerving initiative 


which marks them as leaders? Many of 
them build slowly, painfully, accumulat- 
ing knowledge thru long years of personal 
experience.At soor6othey atlastachieve 
success. They still have perhaps ten or 
fifteen years of larger reward ahead. 


Others achieve thesameresults, but by 
a surer, quicker and less expensive route. 


Facts about a Famous Course 


Nineteen years ago Joseph French Johnson, 
late Dean of the School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance of New York University, 
assembled into one Course the accumulated 
experience of the country’s most success- 
ful business men. He saw the necessity of 
a carefully directed course of study for men 
who would shorten the road to success. Most 
appropriately the Institute, of which he was 
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the first president, bears the name of Alex. 
ander Hamilton who knew so well the value 
of systematic study. 

Today over 300,000 men have enrolled for 
this Modern Business Course and Service. 
These men average 37 years of age at the 
time of enrolment. 60% of them are cwners 
and officers of successful businesses, 25% are 
department heads, and 15% are clerks and 
assistants. 

Only a training which is authoritative and 
practical could have the endorsement of these 
men who constitute the Advisory Council 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute: 

T. Coteman DuPont, the well-known busi- 
ness executive; Percy H. Jounston, Presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank of New 
York; Dexter S. Kimpatt, Dean, College of 
Engineering, Cornell University; Joun Hays 
Hammonp, the eminent consulting engineer; 
Freperick H. Hurpman, Certified Public 
Accountant and business advisor; Dr. JeRe- 
m1AH W. Jenks, thestatistician and economist. 


This Course is for men who are already suc- 
cessful but who realize that they have blind 
spots in their business equipment. If you are 
such a man, we will gladly send you the inter- 
esting booklet, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
It describes the Course and Service in detail. 
Simply mail the coupon. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


520 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 
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Signature. 
Business Address ................ 


I~ Canapa, Address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
Iw Encianp, 67 Great Russell St., London—Iw Austaauia, 11¢ Castlereagh St., Sydney 
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How to tell if you want a new watch 


Maybe you want a new watch and don’t 
know that you do. Here is a way to tell. 

Does the sight of a beautiful new 
watch in a jeweler’s window attract you 
—stop you—fascinate you? 

Do you instinctively pause to look at it? 

Do you glance to see if the price is 
displayed before you move on? 

If so, you have a deep, unconscious 
want for a new watch, and either you 
or your family should do something 
about it right away. 

For remember this: No man ever did 
buy a beautiful and accurate watch, and 
then regretted it. No man—no woman 
—was ever heard to say: “What a fool I 
was to buy so accurate a watch as a 
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Hamilton! 

You really do want a new watch. 

So next time, go a step farther than 
window-shopping. Go inside. 

Your jeweler can show you the Ham- 
ilion Watch in many models—strap or 
pocket, for men or women, in cases of 
filled gold, solid gold and platinum—at 
prices that range from $48 to $685) 

Two booklets, “The Timekeeper” and 
“The Care of Your Watch,” will be 
mailed on request. Address Hamilton 
Watch Company, 897 Columbia Ave- 


nue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Top.... Man's Strap Model, The **Square.”’ £ 
shape in increasing vogue — especially among 
men who appreciate that rare combination of 
accuracy and smart appearance in their strap 
watches. In filled gold or 14k engraved, $57 
and $87. Also at $55 and $85 in plain cases. 


Center .. .. Man’s Strap Model, The “Oval.” 

Quite smart, quite new, quite sturdy is the new 

Hamilton «‘Oval” strap model in either filled or 

14k green or white gold, Fitted with the excep- 

tionally accurate Hamilton strap watch move- 

ment. Plain at $55 and $85; engraved at $57 
and $87. 


SS 





Below .... The Brunswick Model. Designed 

with an eye to tomorrow— but not at all ornate. 

lik green or white gold engraved, with dial 

shown, $112 to $172. Other Hamilton Models at 
$48 upwards. 
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Home Free 
. CAngelo Patri > Decoration by Franklin Booth 
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OWN in the meadow the children are at play. 
I can see them from my window. One lad 
has not yet been caught, and the runners are after 
him. They must touch him before he reaches the 
. goal, or he is forever free. 

A shout and a scramble. He is off. The pack 
| are full cry after him. A scout lurking in the dim 
| 
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| hollow rises to confront him in the middle of the 
/ road, and it seems for an instant that he must be 
undone. But no. With a miraculous accession of 
speed and power, he rises to hurdle his enemy 
| and leaps to the goal. 

“Home! Free! Never touched me.’ 

The sight of him panting there in the pride of 
victory brings to us a familiar knowledge of our- 
selves. He might be you in your youth—or I in 
mine. Again and again, from yesterday to today, 
have we fought against the powers that would 
keep us from our goal; again and again have we 
struggled to gain the victory of life over death. 

You remember how we started out a bit over- 
fitted for the task before us, and how after a bit 
we dropped much of what we thought so neces- 
sary in the beginning? There was the sharp elbow 
we kept set for the trespassers. How soon we 
curved it into gentleness. Trespassers were so 
few and the way so lonely. 

The grasping hand that reached for all that 
promised anything of profit or pleasure we soon 
dropped easily by our side as we learned that 
what the hand gathered the back must bear. 

Gradually we learned the lesson of the road 
We gentled the tongue that was wont to utter 
bitter words. We wiped out the harsh lines about 
the mouth, softened the light in the eyes. We 
walked gently among men and whispered: “Blessed 
be love, for in that there is no burden of conflict.” 

To youth the struggle is like wine, and conquest 
the crown of life; but as age advances, there comes 
an older, kinder wisdom, a deeper knowledge. 
Each step forward means a parting, a discarding, 
a wound and a healing. Each surrender means a 
weight off the body and a freeing of the soul. 
For we are going home. Soon we shall stand 
on the heights shouting: 

“Home! Free! Never touched me!” 
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The Eternal Feminine 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 
Decoration by John Held, Jr. 


Do not say that she has changed, 
That the gamut she has ranged 
From a super-dame sublimity to what we see today! 
Since we ceased to be ameeba, 
Every girl, from Eve to Sheba, 
Was at heart the one that shocks us with her ructions weird and gay! 






Granny, in her cap so lacy, 
Was as wild as modern Gracy 
Wearing juniper synthetic on her poorly hidden hip. 
Only, Granny didn’t show it, 
Didn’t want the men to know it, 
Till the sex had still more firmly got the world within its grip. 


Now she’s merely stopped her fooling, 
Having finished with our schooling— 
Off with chrysalis of crinoline, of bustle and of basque! 
Though we cry, “How unlike Mater!” 
Can we school ourselves to hate her? 
Nay! The modern maid is Woman who has flung aside her mask! 
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yo MARTIN— 


a different girl for 
every magazine artist 
of note who has painted 
her. Miss Martin 
comes from Chicago, 
where she is as well- 
known a model as she 
is in the art classes and 
studios of New York. 
She has posed for 
everything from shoes 
to boudoir caps, but 
she wants to be known 
as “the magazine-cover 
girl.” That she has 
achieved real distinc- 
tion as a model was 
proved when ata recent 
photographers’ con- 
vention four of the 
prize-winning photo- 
graphs were hers. Miss 
Martin aspires to be a 
dancer, and to realize 
her ambition she is 
now studying at the 
Denishawn School of 
Dancing in New York 
City. 


The Red Book Magazine Models and Artists Series 
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for the old New York ‘ elegraph seems a roundabout way to 
art. But Roy F. James, dramatic critic and special-article 
writer for the Sunday magazine section, found himself using 
the pencil better than the typewriter, thus achieving the double 
job of newspaper man and artist. He was born in St. Louis 
and studied at the Art Institute there and in Chicago. He is 
now living in the suburbs of New York, devoting his whole 
time to magazine illustration. 


Re F. JAMES. Covering the current openings along Broadway 
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An aunt of eighteen-year-old | 
Mariella Mull who wasa | 
painter suggested to her, | 
when her parents brought | 
her from Glens Falls to New | 
York City, that she might be 

a good type asa model. Miss 
Mull’s particular talent is a 
lovely mezzo-soprano voice. 
When she is not posing, she 

is studying to achieve her 
one desire—to become a ||| 
truly great singer. 1] | 
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Photo by Pirie MacDonald 


TXspusy GLOYNE 
SUMMERS has three hob- ||| 
bies: two baby daughters 
and illustration. Though 
born in England, the United 
States is his country because 
he arrived here soon after his 
birth. After academic train- 
ing in Boston and New York 
art schools, he is now “set 
up” in a Greenwich Village 
studio; lives in New Jersey, 
whither he returns daily— 
regularly—on the 6:15. He | 
is of the type that does much || 
ed te a —— 
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Photo by Achilie Yolpe 
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Models and Artists Series 





‘LAseee BETHEL. An 
American country school teacher 
is appearing this season with 
the Albertina Rasch Dancers at 
the Moulin Rouge in Paris. She 
is Virginia Bethel, charming 
model for Mr. Booth, who dis- 
covered her talent for dancing of 
the “creative” type. A Seattle 
girl, graduate of the University 
of Washington, Miss Bethel 
came to New York to dance for 
gohe Murray Anderson and 
‘ound a place for herself as an 
artist's model as well. 
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] RANKLIN BOOTH, another 


famous Hoosier poet. From the farm 
where he lived until well into his 
twenties, he contributed pastoral 
verse, illustrated by himself. to the 
Indianapolis News. With mastery 
of graphic technique came the reali- 
zation that his medium of poetic ex- 
pression was the pictorial. and he 


abandoned the literary form. He 
migrated to Indianapolis, later came 
to Chicago for two years of study 
in the Art Institute, then to New 
York, where he now lives. Aside 
from its inimitable technique, his 
work has the charm of poetry. 





























_ OBERT, 


model for Mr. Rock- 
well, was born in the 
Flatbush section of 
Brooklyn less than 
twenty years ago, and 
she lives now in Mount 
Vernon with her par- 
ents. Like many other 
girls who have taken up 
posing, she has become 
greatly interested in art, 
and has ambition herself 
to become a painter. 


Photo by Irving Chidnof® 


neck. .He entered art school when he was fourteen, and at sixteen went to the Art Stu- 

His first illustrations were for children’s magazines, and then he began 
Photo by He is married, and lives in New Rochelle, where he has a studio adjoining 
Grderwecd and Underwood his house and affords himself the luxury of another atelier in New York City. 


ANCreck. ROCKWELL was born in New York City, and spent his boyhood in Mamaro- 


dents’ League. 
doing covers. 

















Models and Artists Series 


Fen CLAPHAM, 
when a little girl about 


fourteen, with long dark 
curls that lay about her 
shoulders, knocked at the 
door of Mr.Benson’s Boston 
studio one day. She had 
heard him play a certain 
composition, and came to 
ask how she might acquire 
it. Benson was entranced 
with the beauty of his vis- 
itor, and having given the 
desired information, seized 
the opportunity to secure 
the young lady's services 
asa model. But music re- 
mains Miss Clapham’s real 
vocation. At the present 
time she is playing her harp 
at the New Hotel Statler 
in Boston, looking forward 
to the concert stage and 
whatever fame she may 
gain there as a musician. 
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ESLIE L. BENSON says an artist is romantic only on the screen. 


























“He spends years of hard work and study. He belongs to a few 
societies and eats a dinner occasionally." Benson came to Boston 
from Nova Scotia when a child. Though he always liked draw- 
ing, he showed talent for mechanics, and,- his schooldays over, he 
became an expert machinist. Strangely, the bent for mechanics 
and that for art sometimes abide in the same person. Of these, 
Benson is one; so, tiring of the lathe, he readily took to the 
brush. He studied at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. His 
home and studio are in Norwalk, Connecticut, 














The Business Girl Knows 


The Dollars-and-Cents Value of 
“That Schoolgirl Complexion” 





THE universal rule for daily 
skin cleansing with soap and 
water is founded on one 
important factor: A true 
complexion soap is meant. 


Thus millions use 
Palmolive, a soap made for 
ONE purpose ONLY; to 
safeguard and protect the 
skin. Remember this when 
purchasing soap for facial 











§ beauty is rated a dollars-and-cents 
asset by women of the stage and 
screen, so too it is rated today by women 
in the business world. Note there the 
lovely complexions that you see. 


The rule for gaining a good complexion 
is the same as for keeping one—soap and 
water, as advised by virtually every lead- 
ing authority on skin care. This to keep 
the skin and pores clean and free of 
beauty-impairing accumulations. 

The one secret is in the kind of soap 
one uses. Only a true complexion soap 
can be wisely employed on the skin. 
Other soaps may be too harsh. 


The rule for 
“That Schoolgirl Complexion” 


Thus millions use Palmolive, in 
this way—a soap made for ONE pur- 
pose only, to safeguard the skin. A 
good complexion is worth too much 
for experiment. 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather 
softly into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, 
first with warm water, then with cold. If 
your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a 
touch of good cold cream—that is all. 


Do this regularly, and particularly in 
the evening. Use powder and rouge if 
you wish. But never leave them on over 
night. They clog the pores, often enlarge 
them. Blackheads and disfigurements 
often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the 
treatment given above. Do not think any 
green soap, or one represented as of olive 
and palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


It costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake, then 
note the difference one week makes. The 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, Hlinois. 


Retail Palmolive Radio Hour: Broadcast every Friday night— 10 to 11 P. M., eastern time; 9 to 10 P.M., 
central time, over station WEAF and 28 stations associated with National Broadcasting Co. 


Price 
KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 


10c Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper — it is never sold unwrapped 
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Fighters 


By BRUCE BARTON 
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6 hi. officers of a great chain of stores were 
sitting at lunch, and making good progress 
with their business discussion when some- 
body mentioned the forthcoming battle be- 
tween Dempsey and Tunney. 

Instantly all business conversation ceased; 
every man leaned forward eagerly to present 
his views on the more engrossing subject. 

Some weeks later I stopped at the offices 
of J. P. Morgan and Company to see one of 
the partners. His secretary apologized. “You 
will have to wait a few minutes,” he said. 
“They will be down from lunch a little late 
today. They are entertaining Gene Tunney.” 

One could write several different kinds of 
comments on these incidents. 

One might, if piously inclined, view with 
alarm the absorption of the best business 
minds in a low and brutal form of sport. 

One might point out the interesting fact 
that at the top all winners meet. Be the best 
in your line, whether your line be prize- 
fighting or banking, motion-picture acting or 
preaching, and you may lunch with Mr. 
Morgan. “Seest thou a man diligent” (a top- 
notcher) “in his business? He shall stand be- 
fore kings.” 

I prefer, however, to pointa different moral. 
Men attend prize-fights and entertain cham- 
pions because all the world loves a fighter. 

People ask sometimes: “Why do the richest 
men in the country keep on working? Why 
don’t they take their millions and retire?” 

Because the decision to keep on working 
is not a decision of the intellect. It lies much 
deeper than that. Man was made for struggle. 


He was cast by Providence into a hard, un- 
friendly universe. Climate was his enemy. 
Wild animals were his enemies. The earth 
was his enemy, and would give him no food 
until he had scarred its face with the under- 
cuts of the plow, and beaten it to helplessness 
with the barrage of the harrow. “Fight, and 
you shall live,” says Nature. “Quit, and no 
matter how well you have surrounded your- 
self with comfort, you will soften and die.” 

I once made a visit, with the late George 
W. Perkins, to a certain city which shall be 
nameless. Nature has so favored it that peo- 
ple can live with very little effort and be in 
the sunshine all the year round. 

“How do you like this city?” I asked him. 

He answered: “It’s full of men who have 
run away from the game.” 

It is a lovely city, but a very uninteresting 
one—full of men, as Mr. Perkins said, who 
have gathered their money about them and 
are waiting to die. 

Biography gives one a lot to think about. 
How few who regarded life merely asa source 
of pleasure have succeeded in extracting much 
pleasure from it! But to the fighter the game 
is fresh every day, and there is no time for 
introspection or fear even at the end. 

“When death comes to me,” said old 
Stephen Girard, who was more than eighty, 
“jt will find me busy, unless I am asleep. If 
I thought I was going to die tomorrow, I 
should nevertheless plant a tree today.” 

Planting a tree on the very last day — 
launching a new bit of life —a splendid last 
punch at the old enemy Death. 
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The framed samplers 
forming the background 
are from the Whitman 
Collection 


G Eighty-six years of making the 

Background © finest tose ay reaching back to 
sampler days, provide the background of experier ce 
and tradition. The success of the Sampler was not 
an accident. The Sampler’s contents are the 
public’s choice of favorite pieces from eleven of 
Whitman's packages famous since the beginning of 
the Whitman business in 1842. 


Every piece is a selected favorite which insures 
the popularity of 
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The steamer became help- 
less and adrift in the night. 
Winter was over Lake Erie, and cold near to zero, and a storm 
was rising. The air was filled with driving snow. The Clarion’s 
siren screamed for help; and the storm allowed answer—the 
whistle of a lightship and the booming of a submarine bell which 
told that the burning ship was being driven upon shoals. 

_ A steamer passed, its lights visible; but the Clarion was far 
in shallow water and the steamer kept on its way. 

The flames had divided the crew, thirteen taking refuge at 
the bow, seven at the stern. Captain Thomas Bell, seeing that 
his vessel was doomed, shouted orders to abandon ship. The 
seven at the stern lowered a yawl which swamped immediately; 
one man was drowned. 

Captain Bell and the twelve others at the bow then attempted 
to launch the metal lifeboat. They got it safely into the water, 
embarked—and were never seen again. 

The six men at the stern were in charge of Engineer Welch, 
who held in his twisted, frozen hand a lantern. The men, crouch- 
ing on the last refuge from the flames, were coated from head 
to foot with ice. 

They still heard the whistle and bell of the lightship, whose 
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Illustration by David Hendrickson 
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crew, for hours, vainly had 
tried to come to the Clarion’s 


aid. Now the six men saw 
the lights of a steamer; then 
of a second ship. These were the Josiah G. Monroe and the 
L. C. Hanna, whose captains had learned of the plight of the 
Clarion from the wireless of the steamship that had passed. 
The Clarion lay in shallow water, obscured by the night and 
dense smoke; but the Monroe, a five-hundred-and-thirty-foot 
boat, came in toward the burning ship—and ran hard aground. 
Captain Matthew Anderson, of the Hanna, saw this—and 
brought his ship in. He had no guide but occasional glimpses 
of the lantern in the shroud of smoke. On he came, circled the 
burning vessel; circled it again, closer. He had brought his ship 
near to touching the stern of the Clarion when the Clarion’s mast 
fell; but he held the Hanna there while, one by one, five men 
leaped from the taffrail of the Clarion to the Hanna’s deck. Then 
seamanship served no longer; the Hanna fell away, leaving the 
man who had waited to the last, the man with the lantern. 
Anderson, and the Hanna’s crew, had to desert him—or be- 
gin the whole operation over again. Cut, burned, bruised, half- 
frozen, Welch watched the Hanna withdraw. Withdraw? It turned, 
circled, came back! He leaped to the arms outstretched for him 
on the Hanna’s deck; and was carried to his comrades below. 
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By a 
Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould 


The facts of a frightful ordeal 
of two civilized people, cap- 
tured by bandits in a Central 
American jungle, are pre- 
sented here by the artistry of 
one of the finest writers of our 
day. Mrs. Gerould is famous 
not only for such novels as 
“Conquistador” but as well 
for her “Modes and Morals” 
and other vivid comments 
on contemporary life. 


Illustrated by 
Arthur E. Becher 


I AM calling the story that, because I am using the pages of 

this magazine and the guise of fiction as an S. O. S. call to the 
story’s lost heroine. The real “agony column” has been tried 
in vain. Somewhere the girl whom I call Myra Glenning exists, 
though she has, you might say, a double alias. Her real name 
is not Myra Glenning, any more than Davis Talcot’s name is 
Davis Talcot; and besides that, wherever she is, she is not using 
her real name, or she would have been found before this. I 
got the story from the hag-ridden survivor—Davis Talcot. Both 
individuals survived physically; if they paid a price for their 
lives, they got what they paid for. But the girl, as I say, has 
disappeared. Davis Talcot asked me to help him; and at last 
I have turned to the only path peculiarly open to me: I am 
making fiction out of it in the hope that she will read it before 
she suspects it has to do with her. Davis Talcot may or may 
not be in love with her—but she is the only woman in the world 
he wishes to see. 

Nothing, as any writer knows, is so hard to make into fiction 
as a story which occurred. A real story is begotten, not made. 
So I have wrought upon these facts in certain ways, to make 
them mine, though what I have contributed is historically non- 
essential. I met Davis Talcot, many months ago, in a quiet inn 
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by a quiet sea; and he put his case before me within sight 
and sound of the monotonous ocean. Unreal, unhallowed, that 
strand has ever since been, in my eyes. Why Talcot told me, 
a woman, instead of some other man, I do not know, except 
that it always seems to be easier to make confession to-a mem- 
ber of the opposite sex. Perhaps the slight mystery surround- 
ing the man for the woman, the woman for the man, gives one 
an illusory hope of greater understanding. Oddly enough, I once 
met Mrs. Lester too—afterward. She was invaluable. 

Forty-eight hours cover the event. The action, at least, lies 
within those two days. It began, you might say, with Mrs. 
Lester herself; Mrs. Lester, picking her way down the corridor 
of the fonda at Tehacuipo, tripping over piles of trash, nearly 
falling when her heel turned on a rotten guava, yet arriving 
safely at Myra Glenning’s room to announce her withdrawal from 
the great scheme. 

Most of the ship’s company had chosen to remain in the capital 
while the Alba was in port. Of the handful that had ventured 
to Tehacuipo, only three—Mrs. Lester, Myra Glenning and Davis 
Talcot—had proposed themselves for this jungle-trip to certain 
Maya ruins, under the chaperonage of Mr. Rounds, the official 
cicerone of the cruise. The rest were to drive up to the. Hot 
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Springs and spend the night there in a hotel said to be adequate. 
Now, Mrs. Lester found herself preferring the Hot Springs to 
Maya ruins. None so dashing as she on the Alba; but here in 
Tehacuipo she confessed to middle age, to stoutness, to total 
unwillingness to ride a mule. Miss Glenning must forgive her 
for backing out—but really, the Hot Springs were more amusing. 
Nothing, she had decided overnight, was really amusing (or indeed 
quite suitable) if you had to achieve it on a mule. 

Miss Glenning accepted Mrs. Lester’s slightly shamefaced 
apology without discussion. Nearly all her fellow-guests were 
ready to proceed to the Hot Springs. They were to spend the 
night there, reach the capital the next night, and sail the day 
after. They were tourists de luxe, these passengers of the 
Alba, but tourists. Like Mrs. Lester, they preferred automobiles 
and were inimical at heart; like Mrs. Lester, to jungle, mules 
and ruins; considering themselves great sports to have come to 
Tehacuipo at all, to have stayed in a fonda where, though the 
rooms were passable, sanitative energy had stopped short of the 
corridors. The Alba was waiting in harbor to gather them in, two 
days hence. Then they would proceed to other subtropical ports 
and islands, all guaranteed picturesque. 

Myra Glenning finished her coffee and rose. She saw Davis 
Talcot’s head just outside the door, and in a few seconds she 
stood beside him. 

“Mrs. Lester has decided for the Hot Springs,” she said quietly. 
“Have you?” 

Talcot removed his helmet and turned. “Oh, good morning, 
Miss Glenning. Hot Springs—me? No, indeed. I’m for those 
ruins, 

Her rather straight mouth twisted almost imperceptibly. “She 


“We want them to 

think we're mar 

ried,” he murmured. 

“Your only chance 

is sticking to me 

as if you belonged 
to me.” 


is afraid of mule-riding.and heat. She has just told me. Will 
you tell me quite frankly if you and Mr. Rounds would mind 
my going along with you? I hate Hot Springs, and I should like 
to see the ruins—very much. Mr. Rounds seemed to think it 
wouldn’t be such a hard trip. You'll be back sometime this 
evening, wont you?” 

“T’d be delighted to have you along.” Talcot hesitated slightly. 
“But honestly, Miss Glenning, I don’t quite see... . . Rounds’ 
malaria has hit him again. It’ll be as much as he can do to get 
back to the Alba on time. He can’t go—not possibly.” 

“Oh.” She uttered the monosyllable faintly, as if she had 
endured a shock. 

“Tt is too bad,” he went on, throwing regret into his tone. “I’m 
going, I think, all the same. It just so happens that I can habla 
a little Spanish. , Rounds seems to have made all the arrange- 
ments for the mules, ahead. I’m just going to grab the one 
car in the place—if you can call it a car—that doesn’t belong 
to our crowd, and meet up with the donkey-boys. The fact is,” 
—he smiled,—“I care a lot about those ruins, and good Maya stuff 
isn’t always so easily reached.” 

“Ves, I cared a lot about the ruins too. And as you say, 
good Maya stuff isn’t always so easy.” 

Something clicked into place in Talcot’s mind. Of course. 
Her clothes were neat and colorless, and her voice was better 
than most voices on the Alba, her speech more precise. Besides, 
he remembered now overhearing words of hers to Mrs. Lester 
on the -boat—something about not having been able to afford 
the college of her preference. She probably taught history— 
American history. He could just see her handing out those ruins 
later to a class. He turned and smiled at her. Talcot’s face, 
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perplexing in repose, was (I may say parenthetically) truly 
handsome when he smiled. 

“Honest Injun, do you care about ruins so much?” 

“Um-mm.” She nodded with tight lips. There was something 
like a tear, he thought, in the corner of her eye. 

“Well, I don’t guarantee anything,” he said. “But look here. 
Suppose you come along in the car. It’s said to be about twenty 
miles before you take to the mules. And when we find the 
boys and the mules—well, we can decide then. You could come 
back in the car to Tehacuipo, if you wanted to. The thing 
that owns it is respectable, Rounds says. That would give you 
something to do with part of the day, if you wont go to the 
Hot Springs.” 

“I wont go to the Hot Springs. And I’d like to go in the 
car. Thank you.” She disappeared within. 


PRECISELY twenty-four hours later Davis Talcot, sitting on 

a- totally uninteresting and unsculptured rock, was cursing 
Maya ruins in a vocabulary that hampered his every impulse. 
Not to Maya ruins had the mule-boys led them, but to this 
rendezvous with their overlord and his filthy following. Here 
they had waited, guarded and helpless, through a miasmic night. 
Their captor had slept lavishly if not drunkenly, and only at 
dawn had Talcot had speech of him. Beneath the conventional 
murmur of Talcot’s profanity ran an undercurrent of calculation. 
The crowd would get back from the Hot Springs this afternoon. 
Then the hue-and-cry would begin. Unless Rounds was starting 
something already. Certainly Rounds would have started nothing 
before, for he wouldn’t have expected to see them until this 
morning. He would like to kill Rounds, but even more he would 
like to abolish the company that sent out a man like Rounds 
to fend for their travelers. It was Rounds—Rounds, the official 
and malarial—who had arranged, though indirectly, for those 
mules and the boys who led the mules. Depending, no doubt, 
on what he had learned of the state of the country at the 
time of the Alba’s last cruise. The simple fact was, of course, 
that no one could know about the state of a country like this. 
The American consul, if he had not been absent and unconsultable 
would perhaps have warned Rounds. Oh, no, it wasn’t a revolu- 
tion. Talcot would have had some patience with a revolution. 
Just a bunch of renegades who had hoped to capture and rob 
some tourists. The man who drove the car would be in cahoots 
with them, of course—probably Rounds had arranged for the 
donkeys through him. Which meant that he would have raised 
no alarm in Tehacuipo—had probably not returned to Tehacuipo 
at all. 

This afternoon the chase would begin, But after the rescuers 
reached the point where Miss Glenning and he had left the ram- 
shackle car, the trail would be anybody’s guess. The ruins were 
supposed to be near that point. The Indian boys, however, had led 
them upward, for hours, through plain jungle, and all he himself 
knew was that they had come upon no ruins. If the party sought 
them toward the ruins, it would seek them in the wrong direction. 
Tomorrow, sometime, with good luck—tomorrow, sometime. 
Meanwhile, he was charged with the duty of repeating to this 
decent girl, leaning against her private rock six feet away, the 
gist of a conversation that he himself had carried on, at dawn, 
in debased Spanish, with the debased leader of the criminal 
outfit. The irony, the uselessness, of it tore him. A mere gang 
of bandits—not even a ripple on the surface of history; yet 
they had, for their strutting instant, the plenary power of Satan 
over two white folk whom they had caught in their net. He 
had named the chief Jugurtha, to satisfy his private need of 
mockery, and tried to feel about him as a Roman would have 
felt. No use: Jugurtha held all the tricks; and anything re- 
sembling a legion was at the Hot Springs and wouldn’t reach 
this place before tomorrow, at earliest. And it was up to him 
to tell this good little school-teacher the sort of thing that went 
on in Jugurtha’s mind, the sort of thing that a degenerate Maya 
Indian, faintly qualified by the dregs of Spain, just naturally 
thought of. 


GHADOWS became solider and more insistent among the tree- 
trunks. They were being watched, and the watchers were 
coming a little nearer. If they reported this prolonged detach- 
ment, this silence of his, he and the girl were indeed lost. 
Davis Talcot set his lips firmly, rose and moved across to sit 
beside Miss Glenning. ‘We've got to have a talk, and I think 
we’ve got to have it immediately. They seem to be closing in— 
and I’ve got to report back to Jugurtha.” 
“Oh.” 
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“If you don’t mind,” he went on steadily, “I think you had 
better let me hold your hand.” 

“Why on earth—” the girl began, and turned to him. But his 
face apparently cowed her. “Well, here it is,” she said dully. 
“Do I give it to you, or do you take it?” 

“I take it—with the utmost spontaneity—like this,” Talcot 
said grimly. His fingers closed over hers. Narrowing his eyes. 
he searched the big mahogany clump whence they were most 
densely watched. ‘“No—like this,” he went on, drawing her whole 
arm within his-own. 

“Would you mind telling me why this is?” 
him, but her face went red. 

“T mind like the devil—but I am going to tell you. 
you couldn’t put your head on my shoulder?” 

“No, I couldn’t.”. Miss Glenning began to tremble a little. 

“It would be a great deal better if you did it before we begin 
to palaver much,” he said quietly. 

“T can’t stand this,” she broke out. “If you’d only tell me! 
You went off and talked to that creature for an hour and left 
me alone, and now you tell me to put my head on your shoul- 
der. I think I shall go mad!” 

A stir among the tree-trunks, accessions to the group of 
spies, moved Talcot to swift action. He curled his arm round 
her neck and drew her head to rest in the despised spot. 

“T am going to tell you. But for God’s sake, do anything I 
suggest as soon as I suggest it! I’m trying to think for both. 
I'll get the words out when I can. Take it from me, the best 
thing you can do is to make those savages think we’re a thou- 
sand times more intimate than we are. And please don’t cry. 
That might be fatal.” 

She let her head rest as he had placed it; even timidly stretched 
out her left hand and let it lie on his arm. 

“Splendid,” he murmured encouragingly. “I think a minute or 
two will be enough. After all, we want them to think we’re 
married,” he finished ironically. 

The head stirred violently. ‘Married! Oh, tell me about this 
nightmare quickly, or I'll go and try English on that fiend.” 

“That was spoken a little too fiercely even for marriage,” he 
commented. “Besides, the honeymoon isn’t supposed to be over.” 


She did not resist 


I suppose 


‘THE girl settled herself more comfortably, lifting her head from 
his shoulder but remaining pent within his embrace. 

“T give you three minutes. If you don’t explain by they I'll 
rush out into the camp screaming.” 

“If you do that, you’ll never come back.” 
his teeth. 

“You needn’t threaten me.” 

“Threaten you? My God! I don’t know that there is any 
salvation for you, but your only chance of it is-sticking to me— 
as if you loved me; more than that, as if you belonged to me.” 

“You are using up your three minutes,” she warned quietly. 
“T can’t wait any longer to know the whole truth.” 

“No, I guess you can’t. In fact, I’ve delayed too long— 
waiting for a decent way to say it. Jugurtha, over there, is the 
lowest thing on earth. He’s all instinct—with a few notions. 
He’s having his little terrorizing and plundering fling, and by 
luck, he’s drawn us in. He wouldn’t have dared sally into the 
town, I believe, but short of Tehacuipo, he’s am emperor.” He 
stopped. 

“Well?” 

“Well?” he countered brutally. “You’re a white woman. I’ve 
told him that you’re mine. It’s a question whether he knocks 
me on the head to get me out of the way, and takes you, or 
whether the drop of Spanish in his tradition will make him 
hand you over to me with remarks you wouldn’t care to hear. 
The chief difficulty is that we didn’t look to anyone like husband 
and wife when we were brought into camp. He says he doesn’t 
believe me. That may be true, or it may be his way of saying 
that he doesn’t give a damn. I haven’t a weapon, and I can’t 
shoot you. Now do you see why you mustn’t give the whole 
show away to those spies?” 

“Yes, I see.” With effort she twisted herself in his clasp 
to a more comfortable position. “I see,” she repeated presently. 
“T do see. You needn’t tell me any more. But what the books 
say is—” 

His eye had caught a taller, gaudier shape among the trees— 
Jugurtha’s perhaps. Davis Talcot bent his head and laid his 
cheek gently against her forehead. “If you could manage both 
arms,” he gasped, from a dry throat. 


He spoke between 


Miss Glenning, crimson, desperate, it seemed, flung both arms ~ 


round his neck. “The books say,” she whispered, “that what 


































































“With leering we were conducted to a shedlike chamber. 


they always want is ransom. Couldn’t you have named a price, 


immediately? Couldn’t you do it now? I had a legacy from my 
uncle, a little while ago—that is how I came on the trip. He 
can have it all. Didn’t he say anything about ransom?” 

“No. I don’t believe he thinks he can coliect—that way. 
He’s only a dirty bird of prey, taking what he can get along 
the road. Undoubtedly they expected more of the Alba crowd 
to visit the ruins. We were a poor catch. Besides, I gave him 
no hope of money.” 

“Why didn’t you—even if you had to lie?” 

“Because I thought of the other lie first. You can’t drive 
lies in double harness. They interfere with each other.” 

“But what put this awful thing into your head?” she wailed. 
As she wailed, she stirred, in no friendly fashion, as if impatient 
of the shackles in which his arms and body held her. An Indian 
in the forefront of the foliage stopped eating his mud saint and 
peered at her, 

“Get back where you were.” And Talcot forced her to his em- 
brace. “Listen.” He bent his head and crooned, his lips touching 
her ear. The metallic hostile whisper, which could not be heard 
by the saint-consumer, might have looked like the ultimate 
tenderness. “Stop scolding me. I must have known at the back 
of my head that ransom wasn’t his notion—only immediate loot. 
He isn’t big enough to start parleys and send messengers. If 
he had been, even Rounds might have heard of him. Balked 
of any treasure from us, what was there for him to get out of 
it but—you? As he so politely asked me 

“No; ransom didn’t occur to me. The only thing I could 
think of was to throw myself—us, I mean—on his mercy. We've 


It struck me as damn’ queer until I understood.” 


eloped; we’re a love-match; our tribe hasn’t forgiven us; we're 
helpless; and only a hidalgo, a caballero—like him—can feel for 
us, can indulge in a great gesture. If you wanted me to think 
of tempting him to risk his- life for ransom, you should have 
borrowed Mrs. Lester’s diamonds. I’ve got nothing but a wrist- 
watch, and you've got nothing but a cameo pin. I did my 
damndest—and you will please remember that to cling together 
is the only way to put it over on Jugurtha. We probably sha’n’t 
succeed, and if we don’t, I'll be dead tomorrow, and you'll be 
well, never mind. If I told him we were the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in person, it wouldn’t do any good, now. There he comes 
—and I follow the filthy wave of his hand. Keep quiet and 
don’t cry.. Try to look as if you adored me and trusted him. 
They are going to take us somewhere, I think. It may be 
sacrifice, and it may be nuptials.” 

“I don’t know why I was so brutal with her,” I remember 
Talcot’s interrupting his stenography, to remark, a little wist- 
fully. “I think I was afraid of her cracking. And, besides, I 
was beginning to see the whole thing loom, as I hadn’t just at 
first. The thing that keeps me awake nights is that I wanted 
to live. I think it was one of those cases where a man ought 
to want to die. My dying would only have made it worse for 
her, of course. What I mean is that the whole thing didn’t 
seem as beastly to me as it should have. And I never saw her 
side of it as I should have.” 


HEN I reminded him that he had, after all, done the best 
his wits and powers permitted him, to keep her out of 
Jugurtha’s foul embrace, he only shook his head. “I know 





Not to Maya ruins had the mule-boys led them, but to a rendezvous with their overlord 


But I didn’t pity her enough. And I didn’t give her any choice. 


I bullied her. I made her abide by my own fool decisions. 
Chiefly, I was angry, when I should have been chivalrous and 
sorry. I thought of her as an element in a miserable mess— 
not as a poor girl in anguish.” 

“But what could you have done that was different?’ I asked 
him. 

“T couldn’t, perhaps—have done anything different. But I 
could have been different. She must have felt, all the time, 
my mental state. We were so near—for a little while.” 

“Ves; but if you weren’t sorry for her, how do you know? 
It’s only pity that would have taught you.” 

“I’ve ‘pitied her so much, since,” he said quietly. “If 1 had 
only pitied her then! I was physically gentle with her, I’m very 
sure. I don’t think I could, at any time, have been anything 
else. But I wasn’t pitiful, because I felt no pity. There’s a 
deep apology in pity—it would have helped. Made me less like 
a great snake, coiling.” 

I exclaimed to him, once, as he lamented. “You both came 
through alive, didn’t you? What more could you have dreamed 
of hoping for?” 
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“I couldn’t have dreamed of hoping—to call it hoping—for 
that. It was a very long, wild shot. Appealing to Jugurtha to 
be something he had never even heard of. The luck of it—” 
He brooded. 

“Well, then. It seems to me that you are asking for it to 
have been perfect. You got one miracle; where do you find the 
nerve to ask for two?” 

“You don’t understand.” 

“No, but I want to.” 
no more with argument. 


I grew gentler, and interrupted him 


T first they knew only that they were to be carried else- 

where, presumably to Jugurtha’s own stronghold. Whether 
he had decided for sacrifice or nuptials, they had no means of 
knowing, as they stumbled on. Their flight, through a forest 
cluttered with brash and nameless vegetation, creeping and hum- 
ming with the lower forms of animal life, now and then a macaw 
or an orchid attempting to decorate the lush unhallowed mess, 
need not be described: -Talcot gave it to me only in terms of 
hours and weariness. Through what natural hell or paradise 
they reached Jugurtha’s objective did not matter. They were 
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and his filthy following—a bunch of renegades who had hoped to capture and rob some tourists, 


fed, during that day, once; chicha, even, was offered them, but 
both of them feared native intoxicants. They got water once 
or twice from a rivulet. By the end of the afternoon they had 
reached the palace of the chief: a fairly substantial adobe farm- 
house, long since stolen from, or abandoned by, its owner. The 
sudden twilight fell as they were brought in. Everything else 
went on by the light of torch and lamp. 

First, the feast. ‘The food wasn’t so bad,” Talcot threw in. 
“The meat was tough and greasy and unplaceable, but there were 
roasted plantains and yams, and bread, and some awful milk— 
we wouldn’t touch their liquor. I didn’t know, yet, what was 
going to happen. Jugurtha was gorging himself. How drunk 
he might be, I didn’t know. He didn’t show. Very likely he 
wasn’t drunk. It wasn’t for me to gauge his capacity. The 
speech he made sounded a little grandiloquent—but I .dare say 
any speech sounds too long when you don’t know the purport 
of it, whether it means you are presently to be killed or not. 
I thoughi, though, that his expression didn’t mean murder—and 
it didn’t. It meant that”—Talcot grimaced and looked straight 
out to sea—‘he had done his business and had his dinner, 
and now proposed to be entertained. We were to be his revue.” 


“Torture,” I murmured to myself—I thought, not audibly— 
and involuntarily slanted my eyes down at his hands for scars. 
But he had heard me. “No, not torture. Just a little test.” 


IS voice was so bitter that I thought he was speaking 
ironically—italicizing the torture that had been. Talcot 
seemed straight-limbed and hale, but he was fully clothed 
How could I teil? 

“Were you bound?” I queried, very low. 

“No, not bound, except by black reeking walls, and black reek- 
ing creatures, and black reeking notions of life. Our feet slid in 
grease. Our hands hovered, not to be trapped in it. Just dirt 
—age-old, never cleaned away.” 

He was still looking straight out to sea. 

“What was the test?” I asked, after a moment of silence. 

“Why, the test of my lie. Jugurtha, you see, had doubts. 
The only fact to support me was that we had come into the 
jungle without companions. A man and a woman—far from 
home, alone together. Against that was our damn’ bad acting— 
which hadn’t even begun soon enough. I don’t blame him for 
not believing! I don’t know why he (Continued on page 124) 
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who tells a very timely story 
with the graphic insight into 
personality which made best- 
sellers of his delightful novels 
“Queed” and “V. V.’s Eyes.” 


Illustrated by 
Henry Raleigh 


O*’ the fourth day of Major Candler’s 
flying visit to Paris, the newspapers 
announced that the admired but hitherto 
intact young man had been ‘surrounded 
and kissed by a “petite brunette,” name 
unknown. For once in a lifetime the re- 
porters made a little mistake. What sa- 
lutes may have later been obtained I can- 
not say, but the honor of first receiving 
Major Candler’s accolade (as we must 
officially term it) fell to a slender blonde, 
name Theodosia Pond. I can vouch for 
everything I say, and I assure you that 
it was by. the girl’s own choice that the 
newspapers of the world, including her 
own, never heard of her astounding fem- 
inine triumph. 

Theodosia was peculiar; that is already 
evident. To say, as so many said, that 
she “didn’t look at all like a reporter,” is 
not enough. By a coincidence she happened to resemble rather 
closely that mad, engaging, laughable but unlaughing girl-child 
whom Mr. John Held, Jr., has so often pictured for us. She 
showed decidedly less of her wandlike person than Miss Johanna 
Heldina; she had a nicer chin and a far more beautiful nose; 
but hers was precisely that same absurdly infantile blonde del- 
icacy of face and figure. Theodosia’s nose, however, supported a 
pair of shell-rimmed spectacles; and that made all the differ- 
ence. 

She came of old-fashioned, bookish people in Walden, Massa- 
chusetts. At home, at the small Episcopal seminary of the Misses 
Denby, she had always seemed to herself just like everybody else; 
when the time came for her to pass on to the most democratic 
college in New England, she discovered, with surprise and concern, 
that she was extremely different. Specifically she learned, all in 
a few months, that she was blue-stocking, Victorian, romantic, re- 
ligious—in one word, as her new friends all too often put it, 
simply too deliciously quaint for words. 
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Theodosia was born in 1907. That meant that she had come 
after, and outside of, the celebrated young generation which had 
risen so victoriously after the war, and was now even more rap- 
idly subsiding into the ranks of married taxpayers. She, however, 
was unaware of these things. Finding the “philosophy” of that 
fading generation universally prevalent among her mates, she con- 
cluded that her mother and the Misses Denby were fatally out 
of touch with realistic life, and struggled loyally to adapt herself 
to the great principles of the new day. 

“Ideals are the bunk,” said her roommate, Jeanie Margolius, 
who was three years older than Theodosia but in the same class. 
“It isn’t only that all that hooey doesn’t get you anything—it 
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He continued: “I'm going off to some 
little town where nobody's ever heard of 
me.” Theodosia smiled. “I was wonder- 
ing where you'd find that town where 
nobody's heard of you.” 


simply makes you all blah, so real people just romp all over you. 
You've got to hard-boil yourself,” said Jeanie. 

Theodosia ventured to inquire, in sophomore year, if Jeanie 
didn’t think she was doing just that. 

“By inches, maybe,” replied Jeanie, who herself had had the 


good fortune to be born hard-boiled. “You've got to do it by 
leaps and bounds.” 

Theodosia sought to leap toward “wiseness” and attain sophis- 
tication by a series of striking bounds. Progress she made un- 
doubtedly; but the old Adam died hard in her. When Jeanie left 
college to go to work, Theodosia definitely suffered a relapse. 
Without meaning to, she dropped out of several sets famous for 


s 


their frank courageous 
talk; in the still 
watches, she read Rob- 
ert Browning, and even 
studied; and at Com- 
mencement when the 
Junior elections to Phi 
Beta Kappa were an- 
nounced, it was found 
that her name, lo, like 
Abou Ben Adhem’s, led 
all the rest. 

A little later Jeanie 
came up to Walden to 
spend a Sunday. By 
the powerful attraction 
of opposites, she had 
become Theodosia’s ac- 
cepted guide, philoso- 
pher and friend. 

“Jeanie—how can 
one hard-boil oneself 
most quickly,-do you 
think?” asked Theo- 
dosia gravely. “I mean, 
one like me.” 

“There’s no one like 
you.” 

“Well, I then.” 

Jeanie said instantly: 
“Be a reporter!” 

While Theodosia 
flinched, she was not 
taken wholly unawares. 
All the class knew that 
Jeanie had been on the 
staff of the New York 
Courier from the day 
she left college, and 
had thrived there. But 
Jeanie was Jeanie. 

“And seeing as it’s 
you,” continued the 
monitor, with a bril- 
liant flash, “I’d say 

further: Be a reporter on the Tab/” 

“Oh, my!” said Theodosia, and sud- 
denly turned rather pale. 

But under her Victorianism she had 
quite as much spunk as Jeanie, to say 
the least of it, and the truth was she had 
been thinking of revolutionizing her life 
for many months past. Hence, after 

but a moment of absolute revulsion, she said resolutely: 
“T hadn’t expected that, and I can’t imagine what my 
mother and aunts will say, but—I’'ll be a reporter on the 
Tab. I—I'll go to New York with you tomorrow.” 
Jeanie exploded in laughter at the surprise and quaintness 
of it all. 
“The rag’s paying the highest salaries in town, and old 
established reporters are stamping each other to death try- 
ing to get in. To land you there, if at all, will take all the low 
cunning I can muster.” 

There Jeanie did Theodosia—or perhaps the Tab—a consider- 
able injustice. 

The fact was that the Daily Tableaux, after a wild youth, was 
then beginning to “go straight”—or at least, a little straighter. 
The brain of the paper was Valentine, nominally managing editor. 
A strange, restless person, and far better educated than Theodosia 
even, Valentine dreamed on his pillow at night of a “dignified 
tabloid.” 

When Mr. Deming, the Desk, brought in Theodosia that after- 
noon, Valentine rubbed his eyes and looked again. Then he 
laughed suddenly, though in a nice, warm way. He contemplated 
the high-bred, infantile face, very winning with its look of seri- 
ousness; he noted the tiny key of the learned hanging from the 
childish wrist; and he thought, “It’s incredible.” He began the 
interview in a paternal “jollying” vein; he tried to make the ap- 
plicant smile by a humorous anecdote and a neat show of wit— 
nothing seemed to come of it. Under her earnest gaze, he actually 
felt disconcerted, and the sensation was so novel that he recognized 
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» a clear sky, she sent in a story 









its value. When it dawned on 
him that she was now asking 
the questions, that they were 
excellent questions and that he 
was answering them _ thor- 
oughly, he was exceedingly 
content. When he pictured 
himself as a stranger being in- 
terviewed by the applicant, by 
this delightful-looking child 
with her strange mannerly pro- 
fundity, he became a little ex- 
cited. 

“Why, people’ll tell her any- 
thing!” he reflected. “They’ll 
simply be too flabbergasted 
not to.” 

Next day Theodosia went to 
Walden to break the news to 
her mother. This was her first 
assignment as a reporter, and 
it was certainly one of her 
hardest. The long eventful 
day was made the more trying 
by two scenes with Charles 
Francis White, 3rd, whose 
shocked attitude was deemed 
“proprietary” and correspond- 
ingly infuriating. ... . 

Theodosia made a place for 
herself on the Tab, overcoming 
the merriment she stirred at 
first. The record shows that 
she was raised at Christmas, 
and again, handsomely, at the 
next quarter. Then, only a 
few weeks later, almost out of 


Which won her the largest cash 
bonus ever paid by the Tad to 
this day. 

Theodosia and Jeanie were 
taking their summer vacation 
in Europe. Having saved up 
some days off, and made a satisfactory dicker 
with their Desks for additional leave on 
half pay, they sailed away with six full weeks 
apiece. 

Leaving the boat at Cherbourg, the girl 
reporters arrived in Paris on the very day 
that Major Candler arrived there: this, 
though the Major, by the clock and the 
calendar, had left America seven days behind 
them. ‘That was a remarkable fact; indeed, 
as I shall make clear, Major Candler’s jour- 
ney was so remarkable in various ways that 
it aroused widespread interest at the time. 
Theodosia’s and Jeanie’s arrival in Paris, frankly, attracted no 
notice whatever from the French people; Major Candler’s arrival, 
on the contrary, rapidly took on the character of a public event. 
All the papers blossomed out with the young man’s pleasant pic- 
ture on their front pages, and all the reporters in Europe, it 
seemed, were suddenly dogging him around from morning to night. 

The development gave an unlooked-for slant to the zirls’ first 
days in Paris, but it was an exciting slant, and on the second day 
Theodosia cabled the Tab a rather pleasant little story about 
Candler’s smile, “from the woman’s point of view”—though at 
that time she hadn’t so much as glimpsed the young man, owing 
to the dense crowds prevailing in his whereabouts. 

Next night, when they got back late to their little hotel near the 
Opéra, a cablegram was waiting for her. 

NICE STORY YESTERDAY. NOW CORNER CANDLER TOMORROW, 

SEE IF YOU CAN KISS HIM. ALONE IF POSSIBLE WITH APPROPRI- 

ATE INTERVIEW, BUT PUBLIC OR PRIVATE GET HONOR FOR 

AMERICAN GIRL AND TABLEAUX. CALL IT QUOTE ACCOLADE 

UNQUOTE, IF YOU PREFER, BUT SEND 400 WORDS HOW IT FEELS 

BE KISSED BY AMERICA’S GREATEST LIVING HERO. 

VALENTINE. 

The Tab reporter stood in the dingy foyer, staring at that slip 
of paper transfixed. The Courier scribe, dropping an eight-days- 
old newspaper on the floor, demanded: 


Revolted, Theo- 
dosia heard her 
gasp out: “Major 
Candler! You 
know how greatly 
the world admires 
you. Heroes—are 
accustomed to giv- 
ing to women —as 


a treasured remem- Qc — 


brance the honor.” Pas — : 
heh bode +i ob— Heecintereerey 


“What? Tab want you to do some dirty little thing?” 

“Oh, Jeanie! Look!” 

Theodosia turned with a pale countenance and the stress of 
strange excitement in her voice. But when Jeanie’s eye fell on 
that astonishing message, she simply gave a yell of ribald laugh- 
ter, greatly to the annoyance of the night-clerk standing by. It 
was two o’clock, and all people in their right minds were asleep. 

“Some order! Darned if I’d have believed it even of the Tab/” 

“Tt’s—an assignment. And—they picked me to do it!” 
















“Not much picking to it, seeing as they’ve only got you and 


Fred Allerbee here. And believe me, Fred’s got as much .chance 
of kissing Candler as you have!” 

The Tab reporter stared into space with eyes as round as sau- 
cers and breath coming fast. Seeing, with surprise, that the kid 
took the crazy thing seriously, Jeanie ha-ha-ed: 

“Why, you poor nut, weren’t we just saying! You'll never be 
able to get within two kilometers of Candler tomorrow. And if 
you did— Listen! If everybody else went down with mumps and 


you had him in a cozy corner and asked him to kiss you, why, 
from all they say, he’d probably simply sock you on the snoot.” 

“Maybe he would,” said Theodosia, as from a distance; and 
after a moment, in a low, stirred voice: “Maybe he will.” 

At that, Jeanie, who was experimenting with vin rouge during 
the stay in Paris, let out another shriek. At the same time, con- 
templating the younger girl’s face, she possibly felt, in an odd 
feminine way, a slight twinge of envy. Nobody told Jeanie to go 
and kiss anybody, even in fun. 

“Your best lay is to say you never got the message. Listen. 
Hand it back to old Crapaud there, and tell him to notify the 
cable company you are dead.” 

Theodosia didn’t answer; she had already begun to concentrate. 
Thereafter, none of Jeanie’s girlish gibes—and they were many, 
and some of them really pretty good—succeeded in getting the 
smallest rise out of her. 

However, when the two girls were in bed and Jeanie was just 
dropping off, she was suddenly roused by Theodosia’s voice. 

“Jeanie, have you got any money?” 

“No,” replied Jeanie instantly, for she was a thrifty soul. 

Collecting her drowsed thoughts a little, she continued: “Money 
wont help you with that tabloid pipe-dream, if that’s what you 
got on your mind. What kind of nut play are you trying to 
figure out?” 

“T haven’t figured out anything yet,” came Theodosia’s bell- 

like tones out of the dark. “But whatever I try, 
I'll be sure to need a good deal of money, and 
I’ve just remembered the banks wont be. open 
when I start out.” 
Theodosia lay long awake staring into the dark, 
and often, at this thought or that, she heard her 
heart loudly thump- 
ing. 

At quarter of seven, 
having bathed and 
dressed without wak- 
ing Jeanie, she tip- 
toed out of the room 
and climbed the stairs 
to the next story, 
where, in Number 18, 
slept Dicky Johnson 
of the Times. Having 
roused Dicky by pro- 
longed banging on the 
door, she succeeded, 
after a spirited argu- 
ment, in borrowing 
eighteen hundred 
francs from him—all 
the francs Dicky hap- 
pened to possess at 
the moment 

Thousands and 
thousands of French 
were packed in the 
street there, pushing 
and jostling excitedly, 
and shouting -at the 
top of their lungs: 

**Vive Candleer! 
Vive l’Amerique!” It 
was said afterward 

that that uproar was heard by people a mile away. 
Certainly it was heard in the club dining-room, at the 
back of the building upstairs, where a “reception” was 
being held before thé guests seated themselves at the 
long tables, draped with the Tri-color and the Stars and 
Stripes. 
“Candleer! Au balcon!” rose ever more insistently. 
Suddenly the Envoy, who was the recognized spokes- 
man for the young Major, drew the President of the 
club aside, and shouted. “Perhaps it would be wisest, after all, 
to show him for a moment on the balcony?” 

Behind the honor table, where they stood, was a baize swing- 
door giving on a rear passage. Through this door the Major and 
his party had successfully made their arrival a few minutes ear- 
lier; on the President’s advice, to avoid general commotion, it 
was decided to use the same passage to reach the balcony. Almost 
unobserved, while members and guests shouted courteously among 
themselves, the Envoy, a brigadier- (Continued on page 134) 
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Here is a most graphic and absorb- 
, ing novel of America today—city 
. America and its aristocrats, the 
“country club people,” whom Mrs. 
Banning well knows and presents 
with all their virtues and failings. 


The Story So Far: 
(CAROLINE RANGER was very lovely, and all her 
life she had been looking up at people and throwing 
them off their guard, because her eyelashes seemed to 
have a struggle to disentangle themselves, and when they 
did, her eyes were like the loveliest shade of iris. In 
her hands was a bunch of red paper poppies, and she was 
clearly a little excited at being able to stop strange men on the 
street, free to use all her beauty and charm on every passer-by, 
and being delightfully safe in doing it. 

“Wont you buy a poppy?” she said, accosting Philip Helm. 
“For the war veterans, you know.” 

And he, who had just arrived in this Midwestern city, where 
he was to take a job at a paper-goods factory two days later, 
promptly thrust his hand into his pocket. It came out with a 
nickel and a two-dollar bill, and because he could not give her the 
nickel and did not want to appear to fumble again, he gave her 
the bill. Only as he watched her join a friend in an expensive 
car did he realize that he had given her nearly half-of all the 
money he had in the world. 

Moved by a reckless whim, a little later, Helm decided to 
dine at the best hotel, the Majestic, even if he had to starve over 
Sunday as a result. And midway of his dinner he looked up to 
see—the girl of the poppies leaving a party of friends at another 
table and coming across the room toward him. 

“T’ve just made a bet,” she said, “and I hope you don’t mind 
helping me win it. We’ve been talking about people, and I bet 
that in a hotel like this I could pick out almost anyone to speak 
to and find out that we knew some one in common. I picked you.” 

*You mean you want me to fake it?” 

“No—of course not. But weren’t you at a university?” 

Yes,” he answered. “Yale—I didn’t graduate.” 

“What class?” 
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“Tt would have been eighteen.” 

“Then didn’t you know Stuart Paxton? He must have been as 
far back as that.” : 

“Yes, I knew him.” 

She turned around to the other table with a little wave of her 
hand, signaling her victory. And Dick Botsford, the young man 
who had followed her over from the other table, looked not at all 
happy. 

He would presumably have been even less pleased had he known 
that Caroline called up Philip Helm next morning, assuming that 
he was staying at the hotel; and as he happened to be loafing in 
the lobby, he received the call when she insisted on his being 
paged. She invited him to dinner—a “barbecue at one o’clock” 
as she described it, with her and her childless widower uncle, with 
whom she lived. 

So it happened that the stranger Philip Helm—with only the 
proceeds of his pawned watch and dinner-coat in his pocket, and 
his suitcase left as hostage for the tiny room he had rented in a 
private house—spent a pleasant Sunday afternoon with Caroline 
and her uncle, and an equally pleasant if more anxious evening 
with Caroline’s crowd of wealthy young friends at the Country 
Club. The anxiety became acute, of course, when the party 
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decided to forsake the club and seek further entertainment at the 
Majestic, and Dick Botsford turned to him, inquiring: 

“What number is your room, Helm?” 

(The story continues in detail :) 


T was all the more humiliating because Philip himself had not 
willingly made any pretensions or put up any kind of bluff. 
There had been no reason to explain to all these people that he 
was hard up and that the only money in his pocket had come 


from a pawnbroker. He had told Carol frankly enough that he 
was headed for work and small rewards. The rest of the crowd 
had assumed, from the encounter at the hotel and the mere fact 
that he was among them, that he was their kind of person. He 
could see Botsford waiting for his reply and guess at the construc- 
tion that young man would put upon the honest answer. In his 
own mind Philip had already placed Botsford as a man with a 
yellow streak. There was something in him Philip couldn’t quite 


“Carol, you're too 
easy about money; 
anyone seems to be 
able to get it away 
from you. Look at 
these club bills!” 


put his finger on, 
not quite incivility, 
but a certain lack 
of give and take. 
With Carol, Bots- 
ford had been al- 
ternately possessive 
and rude, and that 
too Philip had 
noted. Philip knew 
men. He had not 
been in a university 
and a war for noth- 
ing. 

Still, there was 
nothing to do except 
be frank about it 
and let them think 
what they pleased. 
He was about to 
answer when his 
glance crossed 
Carol’s and he saw 
in her eyes that she 
had guessed the 
cause of his hesita- 
tion. Perhaps she 
was remembering 
now that the clerk 
had said he was not 
registered. Her 
voice cut in, lazy 
and unaccented. 

“Tt doesn’t take 
much of a party to 
make you forget 
.your room number, 
does it? It’s on the 
eighth floor, Dick. 
Eight something, 
the clerk told me 
when I called this 
morning. For heav- 
en’s sake, let’s go 
before we die of old 
age. See you at the 
Majestic in a couple 
of hours if we don’t 
strike the same 
show. Don’t forget 
the refreshments.” 

The girls trailed 
off to get ready, and 

Carol was the last one to come downstairs ten minutes later. The 
others had gone, even Lily’s brother, who had taken some time 
to refill his flask, before Carol appeared and went with Philip to 
her uncle’s car parked in the drive. 

“You drive,” said Carol, at his hesitation. 

For a few minutes neither of them spoke. 

“Of course,” remarked Philip at length, ‘you know I haven’t a 
room at the Majestic.” 

“But you have. On the eighth floor. 

“You did what!” 

“T waited until the crowd came downstairs. 
the hotel. The room’s held in your name. 
the Majestic before the crowd does, I think.” 

“But wouldn’t it have been simpler—” he began to protest. 

“No. Dick would have liked that too well. Besides—” 

“‘What’s the other reason?” he asked as she paused. 

“Oh, I dragged you into this. There wasn’t any reason 
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I just engaged it.” 


Then I telephoned 
We'd better get to 
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you should be made to look a fool before that gang. It 
wasn’t your fault. You'll have to let me pay for the room, of 
course.” 

“You will not,” said Philip, thanking his stars for the seven 
dollars he had meant to keep him in luxury all week, “and it’s 
not your fault. I should have told you this morning that my 
being at the hotel when you called was an accident. I didn’t think 
you really meant to call me up. And I breezed into the lobby 
to read a paper just ten minutes before you called. But I wasn’t 
trying to put up any bluff, you know.” 

“Of course not. I suppose you really do live somewhere?” 

“T found a room today. I’m really poor.” 

“That’s nothing. So am I, as I told you.” 

“You're very lovely. And very gallant.” 

“Tt’s been a nice day,” said Carol suddenly, “hasn’t it?” 


‘THE darkness was deep with spring fragrance and her close- 
ness. 


Everything else was distant. Their faint restlessness 
seemed sweeter than happiness because they shared it, and Philip 
had a feeling that the girl beside him, stirring him to pity and 
protection and desire, needed him, was glad to have him there. 
It challenged his loneliness, absorbed it. 

“Tt’s been a dangerous day,” he answered; “it’s made me want 
things that I shall have to do without.” 

“Then they aren’t things you really want.” 

He had slowed the car, and it crept along a roadside somewhere. 

“But suppose I came to want you—” 

The moment he spoke, he knew he had torn down his own 
barrier. The feeling between them was like a flame suddenly lit. 
He turned his head toward her and saw the curve of her chin, her 
face with its mask of indifference lifted, her eyes stirred with 
something like tenderness. The car stopped, and she was in 
his arms. 

Both of them were well used to groups in which a casual em- 
brace, even on such brief acquaintance, meant nothing. There 
was a lingo and form which went with such things, but they aban- 
doned it. For a moment they were as real as life itself. It was 
a moment stolen from the uncertainties ahead of Philip, from the 
girl’s careful planning and deliberations, from the necessities of 
both of them. They stole it for joy and for youth, and because 
they had both been so desolate. Philip could feel her heart, as 
eager as his own. Then she drew away. 

“No one ever made me feel like this,” she said, and her voice 
was no longer a monotone but full of lights and shadows. 

“I’m sorry,” said Philip, “—no, that’s not true. I’m not sorry. 
I’m thundering glad. But I suppose it was pretty rotten of me 
just the same. I’ve not a thing in the world to offer you—” 

“T’m not driving any bargains. You like me, don’t you?” 

“Like you!” 

“T just wondered,” said Carol. 

“You needn’t wonder. You know. And that’s all the good it 
does me. I’m only a bum, Carol.” 

“Yes,” she said, “you show that. You give yourself away. 
You did it when you were talking about polo this afternoon to 
Lily and showing the boys how to mix that Paris drink.” 

“Any butler could do that,” answered Philip, “anybody who’s 
been about a lot.” 

“Somehow you don’t feel like a butler,” she said meditatively. 
pact “No—let’s be on our way. That was a very superior 
moment, but we’d better not try to repeat it. Talk about your- 
self some more.” 

“There’s nothing else to say,” Philip told her, switching on the 
ignition and throwing the car noiselessly into motion. “I gave 
you my right name. I’m just one of the boys who hasn’t made 


good.” 

“Did you try?” 

“T didn’t for a while. I was just about to begin.” 

“I’m on your side,” said Carol laconically. 

“Tt will take a couple of hundred years, you know.” 

‘“What’s that among friends? And maybe it wont.” 

“T know now that it will. Just at first, when I went on my 
own, I had rosy ideas of what would happen in the first ten or 
fifteen minutes. Then, when I got over that delusion, I didn’t 
care whether I ever did anything or not. I’ve got my feet on the 
ground now, but I know how long it will take to carve a piece 


out of the world.” 


AROL did not answer. “And you,” added Philip, “must have 
such a beautiful slice of living.” 
“Tl probably take what I can get—that’s all.” 
They were both trying to steady themselves after that moment’s 
emotion, their minds picking up the thoughts they had tossed 





Money of Her Own 


away. Once in a while Carol indicated the road to take, but for 
the most part they drove in silence, circling far around the city 
before they entered it, and moving down a dark hill into its cluster 
of lights. 

Philip spoke again. 

“There are a few things in my life that I hang on to, no matter 
what happens. And this hour will be one of them, Carol. I can’t 
ask you for anything, and I’ve nothing fit to offer you—” 

“Don’t be so rotten proud—don’t talk like that—” 

“But if you find anything that I can do for you, let me do it. 
And I'll get out of the picture and see if I can earn my way back 
into it.” 

“Why not stay in the picture? It always needs an extra man.” 

“Not me.” 

“Of course,” she said, “there’s this: It’s a lot easier for a man 
to marry a rich girl than for a poor girl to marry a rich man.” 

“Ts that advice?” he asked shortly. 

“It’s philosophy.” 

“IT wouldn’t marry a girl who had money,” he said. 
been suggested before.” 

“Naturally. It would have been.” 

Yes, Harriet had made quite a point of that. She had even 
said that she had no patience with his waste of opportunities. 
With so many fortunes among the girls they knew, why didn’t he 
marry one of them? And in stubborn reaction he had devoted 
himself to all the young married women around until Harriet had 
grown furious. 

“I’ve always felt,” he added, “that there are easier ways to 
earn a living.” 

“Easier but less certain.” 

“Your talk is hard, Carol—but you’re not.” 

“T don’t know—” 

“T do. I knew even yesterday.” 


“That’s 


Bu now they were at the hotel and in an instant she was again 

a monotone in voice, a poster of a débutante, with her slim 
silken legs and her entirely skeptical eyes. It took only a minute 
for Philip to arrange for the hotel room on the eighth floor which 
was to be his for a few hours that he might entertain that restless 
lot of young people whe all had rather splendid homes within half 
an hour’s distance. 

“Go on up and look it over,” said Carol. “I'll keep an eye out 
for the crowd. ‘They should be here pretty soon. And by the 
way, I’m casually mentioning that you’re checking out tonight— 
that you’ve found a place to live in town. That will settle the 
baggage question. We’ll assume it’s been sent to the other place.” 

“There’s a good deal of crook in you too,” said Philip, grinning. 

“More than you know!” 

He thought, as he inspected the room upstairs, which was to 
be his for a few hours, that this was a mad performance. What 
was it all about, anyway? He reminded himself of his job ahead. 
No more liquor for him tonight, no matter what turn this party 
took. He’d see this thing through now, and then do a quick fade- 
out. It wouldn’t do to fall down on Carol now. Carol—what 
rotten luck to meet that girl now, at the end of his rope, with a 
pawnbroker’s loan in his pocket! A girl like that—and to be able 
to do nothing for her! 

The room telephone rang, and he realized that his party must 
be arriving. 

They were all more gay than they had been at supper. It took 
night and novelty to wake them up, and the girls liked the faint 
daring of hotel rooms. Lily Jordan’s brother, who had been so 
morose, was now almost too voluble. -He felt it necessary to tell 
a good deal about his troubles. It was not too wild a party. 
Philip ordered the requisite ginger-ale and mineral water rather 
grimly, wondering what he was going to eat for the rest of the 
week and whether he could raise any money on his suitcase. He 
mixed highballs for the rest of them and talked vaguely to Lily, 
while he was conscious of every motion, every word, every gesture 
of Carol’s, and each one made his blood run warmer. She had 
tossed off the little story about his moving to a regular place to 
live, somehow suggesting an apartment, and Lily wanted to know 
where it was. 

“Tt’s just an old house,” said Philip, “up the street.” 

“T think those old houses made into apartments are adorable,” 
she answered. 

No, they wouldn’t understand. Why should they, with thou- 
sands of dollars in automobiles waiting below, with homes to go 
to and bank-accounts to ravage. How should they understand 
that a man, occasionally, has nothing in the world but what he 
can persuade it to let him earn. 

It did not last too long. Carol saw to that. She too was not 











“This would be 
wonderful on you, 
Miss Ranger. 
Why don’t you 
slip it on? You sim- 
ply must have it!” 


drinking, always managing to have a full glass in her hand. It 
was Carol who broke things up, who got some order in the general 
irrelevance and saw that they started for home. Philip realized 
suddenly that she did not mean to be alone with him again. 

“Dick’s going to drive me home, Philip. You needn’t bother. 
He came down in the Jordan car.” 

“But I want to come.” 

She shook her head definitely. “It wont do. 
and check out of here. You've other things to do.” 

“I can do them later.” 

“It’s midnight now.” 

“But I wont see you again.” 

“That was your own idea, wasn’t it?” 

His face tightened. “Yes, I know.” 

She was standing close to him, and her eyes lifted to his in that 
maddening, revealing way. 

“I have something to remember too,” said Carol. 


You must stay 


‘THEY were all gone, and the room was a disordered jumble of 
mixed-up chairs, and cigarette ashes were everywhere, and a 


stale smell of liquor. Philip waited only until there was time for 
the last car to have driven away and then left the room. The 
hotel clerk, who had recognized various members of the party, let 
Philip pay for the room, eyeing him up and down with curiosity. 
It was an irregular hour, but the whole party was regularized by 
the presence of the Jordans. That family had a great deal of 


stock in the hotel, and the clerk knew it. He wondered just where 
Philip came in. 

In the black night, through the unfamiliar city, Philip sought 
his lodging. It seemed a very long time since he had engaged it, 
but he still had the latchkey that Mrs. Coburn had given him. 
There was the house on the corner. He softly let himself in. 

It was a very shabby hall. Coming from the Jordan house and 
the ornate brilliance of the hotel, Philip saw that very clearly now, 
just as he had seen its cleanness and comfort in the morning. 
There were long wavering cracks in the plaster, and an unshaded 
electric light swinging from a cord, with a patent dimmer con- 
trolling its feeble glow. But again Philip had that pleasant sense 
of being where he wanted to be and belonged. He made his way 
carefully along the upper hall toward the room at the back. It 
must be very late. And that thought brought another to his mind. 
How on earth was he to get himself up in the morning? He 
ought to be at the factory early and he was tired enough to sleep 
for twenty-four hours now. 

He was contemplating that disturbing problem inside his room 
when he heard a succession of boards creak in the hall and with 
a vague hope that it might be a roomer who would at least tell 
him the time, he opened the door and looked out. The girl he had 
seen in the morning was turning out the hall light. Evidently even 
that much electricity was not wasted and he guessed instantly 
that it must have been left on to guide him. She heard his door 
open and faced him quickly, not in embarrassment but in inspec- 
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“You know Carol Ranger, don’t you, Mrs. Cloud?” asked Botsford. 


tion. She was wearing a long, thick bathrobe and she had evi- 
dently not yet been asleep. 

“Could you tell me what time it is?” he asked. 

“Tt’s nearly one o’clock.” 

“Thanks. I haven’t any watch,” he said, deciding that he might 
just as well be frank about it. “I hope I didn’t wake you up, 
coming in.” 

She was more friendly now that she saw he was quite sober. 

“No. I’m kind of a night owl.” 

“Good night.” 

“Good night,” she answered; and as he was about to close his 
door added: “If you haven’t a watch, wouldn’t you like to be 
called?” 

“Could I be?” 

“Yes, if you want to get up early. My alarm goes off at six- 
thirty, and I'll knock at your door as I go past.” 

“Will you really?” 

“Of course. It’s no trouble,’ 
definite conclusion. 

“Knock hard,” Philip whispered to the darkness, and heard her 
laugh. 

She was a nice girl, he thought, and forgot her instantly. He 
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she said, pulling off the light in 





did not even notice the pair of glass candlesticks with twisted 
yellow tallow candles which had not decorated his bureau at noon 
but were there now. For Carol was in his mind, where he had no 
business to keep her. Carol, who seemed to have appeared just 
about five years too late for him. For after all, if he had had 
any real incentive five years ago, things might have been very dif- 
ferent. 

He did not dream of Carol. In his dreams he went back to 
have it out with Harriet again; and he woke to the sound of a 
sharp, vigorous rapping on an unfamiliar door. 


Chapter Five 


TT! Crampton factory, second largest of its kind in the world, 
and all agog to be the largest one, spread its modern, many- 
windowed buildings over a group of fields east of the business dis- 
trict and strategically near the railroad. Its management “had 
taken many things into account, including the view from passing 
trains, and had urged weary sprays of ivy up the length of its 
brick walls and planted shrubs which gave the most color for the 
money. There were workshops and assembling-rooms and test- 
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I don’t,” answered Mrs. Cloud. 


ing appliances and small offices grouped on every floor, where 
the department managers watched the processes under their con- 
trol and made plans to break their own records in production. It 
was the theory of the general manager that the thing to do was 
to pit them against each other and jog the one by telling him what 
the other had done. This morning the advertising department was 
being jacked up, and Burris, its head, was not any too com- 
fortable. 

“We've got the products,” McLaren was saying shortly, “we've 
got the articles to sell. We've got the goods to deliver, but what’s 
the matter with the advertising department? There are just two 


things you fellows can do—help the products or stand in their _ 


way. The men on the road say the advertising is weak, that it 
doesn’t compare with the stuff the Bellmore people are putting 
out. Did you see the ad they shot over half the country last 
month?” 

“Yes,” said Burris shortly; “it was a mess.’ 

“That’s all right. Maybe it was, and ne th it wasn’t. But 
it’s» going to make people buy their paper cups and their picnic 
plates just the same! While you fellows are sitting around writ- 
ing poetry they’re selling the stuff. The salesmen all saw that ad. 
They want to know if our department’s dead or something.” 


“Is the young lady aware that this is a private party?” 


Burris remarked that the Bellmore outfit spent their money 
like water. 

“They haven’t got anything on you,” his head remarked causti- 
cally. “I haven’t any complaint to make in that direction. You've 
got ability when it comes to spending money. You've almost got 
genius.” 

Young Joe Welch, who was Burris’ assistant, looked disturbed. 
He was a pale young man with dark eyes and hair and he took 
reprimand or criticism very seriously. 

“What do you think we ought to do, Mr. McLaren?” 

That gave McLaren his chance for his weekly explosion. 

“My God, that’s what I pay you to tell me! Cut some of the 
overhead in your department or wake a little desire- in one or 
two of the hundred million people in the country for Crampton 
products. How to do it, is what we pay you to figure out!” And 
he snorted. The conference was over and he felt that he had 
injected energy and force, as was necessary. 

The two advertising men went back to their offices. 

“Well, Joe—we'll have to turn out some snappy stuff. That 
Bellmore ad got under his skin. The happy picnic scene in three 
colors seems to have impressed him, green potato salad and all.” 

Joe remained serious. 
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“He doesn’t seem to understand that we are working along a 
definite line and trying to build up a confident public,” he said. 

“He don’t care,” answered Burris, ungrammatically definite; 
“somebody from on top has been hopping on him, that’s all. Some- 
body who also saw the picnic picture and got a thrill. Probably 
one of the directors. McLaren wants drama. He wants big pic- 
tures, lots of color, something to show.” 

“Tt’s expensive and quickly forgotten,” demurred Joe. 

“Don’t I know that—” Burris broke off and listened to a stenog- 
rapher, who interrupted him for a minute. “Who did you say? 
Never heard of him. Can’t see him.” 

He went into his private office and Welch went into the glass 
cubicle, which was his pretense at privacy, to search among the 
drawings and copy for possible drama. The clerk came back al- 
most instantly with a letter, and Burris glanced over it, frowning. 

“Ask Mr. Helm to come in,” he said. 

Philip wasted no time. He was looking handsome and eager 
and competent, and Burris had a flicker of regret that he couldn’t 
take him on. This fellow might have ideas. He shook hands 
cordially. 

“Glad to meet you. I didn’t place you until I read Mr. 
Wheeler’s letter. How is Mr. Wheeler now?” 

“He’s gone to Africa for a year.” 

That made it easier for Burris. There’d be no come-back from 
Africa. In a year the thing would be forgotten. 

“He’s a great hunter, isn’t he? He was a very good friend of 
mine too. Gave me my first big job.” 

“Did he?” 

“Yes, I’m very much attached to Mr. Wheeler. That’s why 
I’m awfully sorry, Helm, that I can’t take you on just at present.” 

“But,” said Philip, “Mr. Wheeler told me it was a sure thing. 
That he’d spoken to you.” 

“TI believe he did. But at that time things were different. It 
just happens that at present the department is overcrowded.” 

Philip’s face had become very grim. 

“T’ve come a long way, Mr. Burris,” he said, “on the strength 
of what I believed was a bona-fide promise.” 

Burris was imperturbable. He never forgot which was the 
buttered side of his bread and took no chances. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” he repeated. “I'll tell you just how I’m 
fixed, Helm. You couldn’t have come at a worse time. I don’t 
believe the general management would stand for any increase in 
this department just now, and I don’t see how I can let out any 
of the boys I’ve got.” 

“T don’t want anybody else’s job,” said Philip shortly. 

“Only this morning our general manager, Mr. McLaren, told 
me definitely that the overhead in this department was quite as 
much as we could carry. I’m personally helpless, much as I 
regret it.” 


PHILIP did no more arguing. He saw it was no use. But he 
was rather white as he left the office and went outside the 
A gardener was watering great ugly magenta 
beds of foliage. Everybody was busy, had an objective, except 
him. His situation spread before him, hopeless. The little room 
he had slept in last night was no longer his. It was a poor trick, 
he thought savagely, to get him out here and then turn him down. 
General manager. And suddenly he wheeled. He’d see that 
general manager. There was a long day ahead to get turned 
down in. He’d nothing else to do. 

Mr. McLaren was in conference. Philip waited. 

“What was it you wanted to see him about?” asked a secretary. 

“A matter of advertising,” said Philip. 

It was that which got him through. Perhaps Mr. McLaren 
hoped to get some further ammunition to attack his advertising 
head. Besides, it was one of those free half-hours which execu- 
tives are apt to have and never acknowledge. He was restless 
and wanted to see somebody, being a man of action. 

“Bring him in.” 

He too liked Philip’s appearance though it was not the same 
one Philip had presented to Mr. Burris. Philip was the fighter 
now, not the confident young man. And McLaren recognized his 
favorite look. 

“Well, young man?” he asked with challenge. 

“T came here to get a job in the advertising department.” 

“See Mr. Burris.” 

“T saw him. He says he can’t take me on because he can’t 
increase his overhead.” 

“Well—what made you think he would?” 

“T had this letter.” 

He showed the letter for the second time. 

“Who wrote it?” 


great building. 


Money of Her Own 


“Leonard Wheeler of New York. He used to be a friend of 
my father’s.” 

McLaren scratched his head. 

“Not the Wheeler who put Finks on its feet?” 

Philip nodded. 

“That was some job. He cleaned up a fortune too, didn’t he?” 

“He’s rich.” 

“Ah—” breathed McLaren admiringly, that being his ambition: 
to set some firm on its feet and clean up a million in the process. 

“Well,” he said, returning to the point, “he says here you've got 
a head for advertising.” 

“T was in Finks for a while.” 

“Why didn’t you stay there?” 

Well, he had a right to ask, thought Philip. “I didn’t want to 
stay in New York,” he answered briefly. 


T# E other man gave him one of the keen glances he specialized 
in. “Ever see any of our advertising?” 

“No—but I’ve seen the stuff the Bellmore people get out.” 

McLaren’s very scalp flushed. There it was again. 

“You have, have you? What did you think of it?” 

a — it was fair,” said Philip; “it could be done better.” 

oe ow ” 

“People forget those splashes. 
thing that their minds will take in, think over. 
color if you can.” 

“What would be your idea?” 

“Well,” said Philip, “I was thinking on the train coming out, 
when I saw that ad, of some of the things you could do. For 
example, run.a series of pictures that would. get a woman. A 
‘Woman’s Day with Paper Products.’. Make a character of her. 
Do the same thing for a business man’s day. You've got to get 
to their imaginations. The best ads have a kind of story to them 
that the public can round out.” 

“Can you do it?” asked McLaren. 

“T’d like to take a shot at it.” 

“And Burris turned you down,” said McLaren, musing. 
“Well—” He drew a sheet of paper to him and wrote a few 
words on it. “Take this back to him, will you? And I tell you 
this, young man, in passing: If I had to pick one word out of 
the English language and go without the rest, I’d pick the word 
deliver.” 

Philip grinned. He left McLaren well content. Such small 
om 4 d’etat were the breath of business to him; and business was 
his life. 

Philip was not sure of how Burris would take his reappearance 
but he sent the few words in and was asked to follow immediately. 

“So you saw Mr. McLaren,” remarked Burris without any loss 
of calm. 

“T had to have the job,” answered Philip, “and you said he was 
the person who blocked it.” 

Burris glanced down at the note from his chief. He hardly 
knew for a minute whether he wanted Philip to put anything 
across or not. McLaren would be insufferable about his find, if 
Philip did. Then he looked again at the young man and this 
time read in his eyes the fact that he was up against desperation. 

His own glance grew more friendly. 

“Mr. McLaren evidently suspects you of a new idea.” 

Philip grinned. “I had to produce one.” 

“No doubt. Well, let’s have it. Let’s get your angle before 
we decide where to use you. Wait a minute.” He pushed a 
button and sent for Joe Welch. 

The two young men shook hands as Burris briefly explained 
that Philip was to be taken into the department. 

“On Mr. McLaren’s recommendation,” he added without special 
emphasis, but Welch gave him a quick side glance. 

“Mr. Helm has an idea that Mr. McLaren thought we might 
use. Let’s hear it.” 

The men settled down around the big desk. 

“T don’t think I’ve anything that will be very new to you 
people,” said Philip, “but I suggested something like this.” 


You've got to give them some- 
And do it in 


[LATER they gave him a desk in the outer office when it was 
not otherwise in use. They assigned him a desk and prom- 
ised him a salary, forty dollars a week. The thought of that 
forty dollars coming to him, the sight of the broad desk cleared for 
him, the feel of work to do, the definite clipped lunch hour—these 
were the things that gave both peace and energy to Philip. He 
lunched with Welch and they discovered, as they were bound to 
do, some mutual acquaintances. Welch liked the new man. — 
.Philip.supplied-that gaunt, eternally worried young man with the ~ 
touch of exuberance that was being. (Continued on page 148) ~ 
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It was a great event 
in the trade this ban- 
quet signalized. He 
was the man who 
had organized the 


combination. 


A star reporter writes the amazing truth which a guest of honor wanted to tell. 


Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 


ITH a spoon he toyed with his dessert—just as, with a 
fork, he had toyed with his salad. These banquets were 
all alike—even with a New York chef. If you had sense, you 
ate a square meal at home before you started to em. Presently 
the coffee would come on. They would light cigars. The toast- 
master would push back his chair, rise, clear his throat. 

It was a great event in the trade this banquet signalized. Look 
at that bunch of big guns seated down the line of the table! 
He was the man who had swung them into line, organized the 
combination. And he headed it. Because he had disregarded 
bunk and tradition and convention, he was where he was. Be- 
cause he had stood on his two feet and fought like a man. He 
hadn’t believed in bunk. He hadn’t been born to evening clothes. 
If he was a buccaneer, as some of those in the trade who had 
fallen by the wayside had said, at least he wasn’t a manicured 
buccaneer. He didn’t know who his grandfather was. He didn’t 
give a damn. Most of these men here tonight, they knew who 
their grandfathers and great-grandfathers were. Proud of it. 
Full of bunk. Well, who was boss? You couldn’t get away 
from it, at that; their deference warmed you like a slug of 
red liquor—soothed you like a lullaby. Deference—respect. 
Fine for a change from the early years. 

Men looked at him and forbore to speak. Undoubtedly he was 
rehearsing in his mind his speech—the speech of the evening. 

But he was a thousand miles and thirty years away. 

Old Bob Rutherford: The two of ’em. Repairing splintery 
freight-cars in the Houston yards. Fifty dollars apiece in each 
man’s pocket, painfully saved; greasy wadded greenbacks in’ two 
muslin «tobacco-sacks. 

“Let’s get out of this, Bill,” Bob had said. “Must be some- 
thing doing in Chicago. Couldn’t be worse: than here.” 

dhe: “O. K., kid. When do we start?” 


The day-coach to Chicago. Bread and ham from a paper- 
wrapped bundle. Water from the cooler. Chicago on a grimy 
dawn. - Slush under foot. Icy rain overhead. Icy wind off the 
lake. Wet and cold everywhere. 

Then the search for two jobs. The all-night saloon where 
they slept, close to the stove. The horde of sodden, shivering 
men eager to do anything. The free-lunch counters you raided 
until a husky barkeep with a bung-starter in his huge red mitt 
bellowed at you. 

The money that dwindled. Down to a lone thin dime at last. 
Slick dime—the slickest dime he ever saw; looked like a thin 
bit of tin. Still no work. Forty-eight hours without food. They 
held a council of war. Lord, but it was cold. Cold as hell. A 
lone, thin dime. 

“Do you think she’ll pass?” Bob had asked. 

“T dunno.” Dubiously. 

“Tell you what,” suggested Bob. “Let’s amble down the street 
to that little saloon and get two tubs of beer. Nickel apiece. 
Fine an’ nourishin’.” 

His stomach had felt drawn up, wrinkled. An idea flashed. 

“No sir! Saw a little shop the other day down on Clark 
Street where they sell two loaves of stale bread for a nickel. 
Let’s shoot a nickel on that and a nickel on beer, and split. 
Carry us farther.” 

Down Clark Street. Never a more low-down, mean, dirty, 
sloppy, doggone street in the world than Clark Street that morn- 
ing thirty years ago. There was the place—a rat-hole of a place. 
Bread so old it had green whiskers on it. But gosh, it looked 
good! 

In they went. Out from a room in the rear came a miserable 
rat of a man, a miserable rat of a monkey perched on his shoul- 
der. The monkey leaped onto the counter. 
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“Make the dirty crook come through,” she said. “He pulled the same dirty trick 


“Those two big loaves over there,’ Bob had pointed. His 
mouth watering at the sight of that bread, he had taken out that 
slick little dime as the man turned to pick them up. 

To think that two husky men could almost say their prayers 
to a dirty little piece of metal the size of your finger-nail! 

His back still toward them, the miserable, ratlike man flung 
instructions over a shoulder. 

“Put da money on da counter,” he said. 
bread.” 

Put it on the counter was right. Maybe that guy wouldn’t see 
how slick and worn it was. If he looked at it carefully, probably 
he’d think it was counterfeit. 

The door opened silently from the street, closed silently. 
Neither heard. Neither saw the thin, shawl-wrapped figure that 
stood inside. The ratlike man had gone back of the partition 
to wrap up the bread. 

The dime was laid on the counter. The monkey sat there, 
an obscene caricature of humanity, grinning and chattering. 

Then the monkey picked up the dime and swallowed it! 

“My God!” Bob had breathed. 

The rat of a man came out from in back, the wrapped bread 
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in his hands. Bob grabbed the two loaves hastily, tucked them 
under one arm. 

“Your monkey swallowed the dime,” 
the last we had.” 

The little rat of a man danced up and down, chattering like 
the monkey. 

“You say da monk he swallow da dime! You crazy! You 
t’ief! Gimme da mon’ or gimme back da gooda bread, or I 
calla da cop! Da cop outside in da street.” 

A swift glance outside. Sure enough, there was a policeman 
strolling toward the corner. Well, why not call him and make 
that blasted monkey disgorge? Another swift glance this time 
at each other. Looked like hoboes. What cop would believe 
the tale of a dime-eating monkey—from them! 

Then a small excited voice spoke. They wheeled around. 
There she stood in the murky shadows to one side of the door, 
the thin figure of a shawled young girl. 

“Make the dirty crook come through,” she said. “He pulled 
the same dirty trick on me yesterday and got away with it. 
I’ve been hanging round waiting for a chance to get the goods 
on him. Call the cop if he wants one so bad!” 


he said hoarsely. 











on me yesterday and got away with it. Call the cop if he wants one so bad!” 
But they hadn’t called the cop. For old Bob Rutherford had 


cut loose. Always had a hair-trigger temper. Good old Bob. 
With a swoop he had grabbed the monkey by its legs, slammed 
it against the counter. Bam! 

And the monkey disgorged. Dimes, nickels, pennies, showered 
from its pouched cheeks. By George, that miserable rat of 
a man had trained him to do that rotten trick. 

He had grabbed the man. 

“Get that money!” he had called to Bob. But Bob already 
was scrambling for it on the floor and calling: “Hold the crook!” 

He had lifted the man, carried him into the back room. At 
Bob’s call of, “All right! Let’s go!” he had slammed him 
down in a corner hard enough to hold him for a while. 

“Come along with us, sister,” Bob had said, as they opened 
the door. Out they went. Past the cop they walked. Down 
a corner they turned—corner after corner. Into a cheap res- 
taurant they stepped at last, that strange trio, blocks away. 
At the battered, greasy table, they counted. Ninety cents in 
small coins. 

That meal for three at Coffee Mike’s! Soup, thick slice of 
meat, potatoes, bread unending—bread without green whiskers 


on it. Huge, thick cups of coffee. Never a banquet since had 
tasted as good as that meal! 

Then Bob: “Bill, let’s take a chance. There’s a little place 
with a crap game, down the street. It’s a lucky day for any 
guy that can make a monkey cough up a war-chest.” 

And the thin, shawled girl, with a boyish smile: “You might 
as well be broke as have twenty cents. Put mine in the pot 
and let it ride with yours.” 

Her name and address scribbled on the back of a grimy en- 
velope with a stub of a pencil—and they were off 

The close, smoke-thick little room with the board table and 
the clattering dice. The sign: “No Bet Too Small. No Bet 
Too Big.” 

Bob had been cautious. He put up a dime. He shot a seven. 
He dragged down the dime he had won. Fifteen straight passes 
he made, dragging down his dime each time. The table man 
had grown sardonic. 

“The gentleman makes fifteen passes and the house loses a 
dollar and fifty cents!” the fellow announced with heavy humor. 

Then in his own breast something had flamed, as it had 
flamed in Bob’s when the monkey (Continued on page 133) 
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The author of this vivid and remarkable 
story is one ofthe most famous foreign 
correspondents of our day and personally 
reported the great Russian Revolution. 


Illustrated by Rico Tomaso 


oo box-car rattled and swayed as the train jerked slowly 
out of the station, but the big sergeant standing at the open 
door balanced himself easily in his thick felt boots. 

He held Sergey McTavish by the collar of his astrakhan tunic 
and the seat of his breeches, kicking and wriggling like a re- 
triever pup. Then he swung the boy up level with his shoulder 
and threw him sprawling on a snowdrift. 

“There,” he said, “you young devil, that will teach you to 
steal potatoes from the army and sell them to dirty food specu- 
lators. You have the red head of an imp from hell, and the 
black heart of a capitalist. .We have done with you.” 

So ended the six-months career of Sergey McTavish as mascot 
of the seventh battalion of Red Army Riflemen. 

During those months he had tasted victory—in the swift 
advance to the gates of Warsaw—and defeat—in the hungry 
flight back across the frontier; he had come to swear like a 
Russian soldier—who swears with strength and zest; and he had 
looted gloriously—the astrakhan cloak on which the battalion 
tailor had worked all night, jolting cross-legged in a mule-cart, 
to make round cap, tunic and breeches. But he had not learned 
discipline or honesty, neither overcurrent in the Red Army of 
those days; and so here he was, gasping for breath on a snow- 
drift in the outskirts of a little town in the Ural foothills, while 
his late comrades jogged heedlessly on to their garrison at Ekater- 
inburg. 

When he got his breath back, Sergey scrambled to his feet 
and turned to curse the big sergeant as worst he knew how. But 
the tail of the train was blank and black in the December twi- 
light, growing smaller every second, too small to be worth cursing. 
In the jargon of the Red Army, the episode was “liquidated.” 

Sergey Sergeyitch McTavish, twelve-year-old orphan, son of 
a Scottish soldier of fortune and a German farmer’s daughter 
from the old Volga “colonies,” was alone, friendless, penniless 
and hungry in a wind-swept freight-yard, with nothing in sight 
but the meager huts of the station and rows-of roofless cars whose 
broken sides stuck out like jagged teeth. Sergey regretted now 
that he had been so smart and witty a few hours before at the 
expense of the station commandant, a thick-headed Lett. His 
comrades on the train had roared with laughter and kept off the 
angry Lett when Sergey dived among them for refuge. The 
light in the station hut meant warmth and food now, but Letts 
are a stubborn and unforgiving people. No, there was nothing 


for it but to tramp the three miles back to that dismal town. 
Damn potatoes anyway, and speculators! 
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“Walk forward, my friend of the people, and put 


left him the money! That brute of a sergeant had grabbed every 
kopeck. Still, he was lucky, at that; they might have beaten 
him or marooned him naked on the open steppe. 

But a veteran of the Polish war knows worse things than 
hunger or cold or datkness. The boy dragged his cap down over 
his ears and set off across the rusty tracks toward the town. 

As he crept under the second of three lines of dismantled 
freight-cars, his nose caught full blast the smell of cooking focd. 
Right before him in the third row, one car was intact, light 
shining behind the little window in the door, and smoke pouring 
from the stovepipe at the roof-corner. 

Without hesitatton Sergey banged his fist upon the door. It 
slid open immediately, and a girl looked down at him. 

“Come in, stranger,” she cried. “We were expecting you. 
But tell me quickly is it to heaven or to hell that we owe the 
pleasure of your visit.” 

“He who sent me here said I had the red head of an imp from 
hell,” replied Sergey, swinging up by her outstretched hand and 
slamming the door behind him. “So you can understand I find 
it cold here, and am hungry, after my journey.” 
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your finger into the cage of my little comrade. 


The girl brushed off his cap and pulled him forward under the 
kerosene lamp which hung from the middle of the roof. 


“Red as hell’s flames,” she muttered admiringly. “That should 
keep you warm, and we will fill your belly. My father, here, 
just said it would take a saint or a devil to conquer my prob- 
lem, and I told him as you knocked, that even Saint Nicholas 
- Wonder-worker would never dare risk his wings in Russia 
today.” 

A roar of laughter from a heap of straw in the corner near 
the stove: “Tis but a little imp for so great a task, Marfoosha, 
and I doubt if the Prince of Devils himself is a match for the 
Baba Papagai, who beyond doubt is his own grandmother.” The 
voice shook a trifle over the last words, and Sergey glimpsed 
fingers gesturing quickly over a broad khaki chest. 

There were three people in the car, the girl, comely and slim 
with a tangle of blonde hair, red shirt tucked into short blue 
kilt and high black leather boots; the man, in khaki uniform, 
lying on the straw, fat brown cheeks, quick little black eyes 
in a bush of iron-gray hair and whiskers; and a small bent 
figure by the stove, so wrapped in a service overcoat of the 


If your hand has offended against the People, he will bite it to the bone.” 


old Imperial army that nothing was visible but a white wisp 
of beard, a bald shining pate and two pink pointed ears. 

“Comrade imp,” said the girl, “I present my grandfather, who 
lives alone in this car, being wise and having money, but not 
wise enough to help me in my trouble; and my father, who is 
commandant of the prison, but unable to save my lover, his 
prisoner, from—” 

“Don’t forget to present Comrade Soup also,” broke in the 
old man with a chuckle, “and little Comrade Vodka in his bottle, 
who is best of all.” And, plunging an iron ladle into the steam- 
ing pot, he filled an earthen bowl and passed it to the hungry 
boy. 

Twice Sergey emptied the bowl, breaking chunks of black 
bread into the hot liquid. Then he gulped a stinging mouthful 
of spirit from the bottle, and taking a palmful of green flake 
“mahorka,” and a scrap of newspaper from the old man, twisted 
the cone-shaped cigarette of the Russian soldier, lighted the 
upturned flap with a sulphur match and putting the small end of 
the cone between his lips, puffed out a cloud of evil-smelling 
smoke. 
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“What is this trouble you speak of,” he asked, “and who is 
the Parrot Woman, the Baba Papagai?” 

All three of his hosts spoke at once, in noisy excitement. 
There was a young man, a foreigner, a prisoner, an American, 
a soldier, who had come somehow from somewhere eastward 
on a train, young and cheerful and clever with his hands beyond 
belief; and the girl: Marfoosha loved him, and he had mended 
the electric light for the prison and later for the whole town, 
and at first he was quite dumb like a beast, but now he spoke 
humanly enough after several months; and two weeks ago the 
Soviet had agreed to let Marfoosha marry him, because they 
wanted to keep him in the town to start again the nail factory 
as he had promised, and because he was cheerful and had blue 
eyes and brown curly hair, and Marfoosha loved him and wanted 
to marry him terribly, and would die too if he were killed. 


‘Ts Sergey learned first, because the girl talked fastest and 

loudest, but through it all beat like the drum in a regimental 
band the name of the Parrot Woman, Baba Papagai, who was 
a witch and a demon and the grandmother of all the devils. 
Bit by bit the boy got clear about her also and linked her up 
with Marfoosha and the American prisoner. 

She had a familiar spirit, this terrible woman, a parrot, red 
and gray, in a wire cage; and when it bit you, you were guilty; 
and when it didn’t, you were innocent; but it always bit you, 
and so you were always shot. 

Nobody knew where she came from, but it was said she 
was the widow of a famous revolutionary who had worked in a 
factory at Ekaterinburg, and had been shot*by the Czar’s army 
in 1906. And now she was president of a “Flying Tribunal,” 
that moved about the whole province judging counter-revolu- 
tionaries; and always she made them put a finger in the parrot’s 
cage, and always it bit them, and then they were shot. And it 
was reported that she lived on the smell of blood and must 
kill a man every day or she would die, and the devil, her grand- 
son, would fly off with her. And when the Soviet knew she 
was coming to hold court in the town, they were all very fright- 
ened, because there was only one victim, the ex-manager of 
the factory, who twice had tried to escape from the town and 
had been prevented. That one man would never be enough 
for the Baba Papagai. She would suspect the Soviet of being 
lukewarm in the cause of revolution, and perhaps put some of 
them to the trial of that horrid parrot, as had happened before 
elsewhere, always with fatal results. 

So four days ago the Soviet had held a meeting hastily and 
in secret, and had decided to sacrifice their American. They 
were sorry, but it was his head or theirs, so no argument was 
possible. They’d put high hopes on his re-opening the factory; 
but after all, he was a stranger and a prisoner, and it was said the 
Americans were fighting to help the counter-revolution, and it 
was he or they, and finally there was just a chance that the 
parrot wouldn’t like the taste of foreigners and fail to bite him. 

Marfoosha and her father, who, as prison-commandant, felt 
most uneasy about the whole affair, had come to ask the advice 
of the hermit in the boxcar. But he had been of no help to 
them, and the father had said it would take an angel or a devil 
to find the way out of the mess, and just at that second Sergey 
had knocked, and said at once he was an imp from hell, so what 
would he suggest? 


G ERGEY’S Scotch blood whispered caution. He puffed his 
mahorka cigarette and declared profoundly that there was a 
solution for every problem, but this case being extremely diffi- 
cult, he had better set eyes first on the woman and her parrot, 
to say nothing of the American and the ex-manager of the 
factory, before deciding what should be done. There was a 
twinkle in Marfoosha’s eye as she received his verdict, and 
the boy was reassured as to the reality of her belief in his 
diabolic origin; but the prison commandant and his elderly 
parent were ready in approval. 

“Never drive pigs too swiftly,” said the ancient, banging the 
cork of his vodka-bottle hard against the side of the car, and 
burying it in the recesses of his great coat. “Let our Comrade 
Imp view the situation for himself, and maybe he will be able 
to make a plan. For me, I am at a loss—I admit it freely; the 
young man must die: there is no doubt of it.” 

“Everyone must die some day,” replied his son, “and I, as 
commandant of a prison, know that some die quicker than others. 
But this American is a friendly youth, and clever with his hands, 
and Marfoosha loves him dearly; so I want his life saved and 
no trouble with this infernal old woman. If the flame-headed 
Imp can help us, I, Alexei Petrovich, promise that he shall have 


The Parrot 


all the food he needs in this cold country, and a warm corner 
by my fire to toast his toes till they are red as his hair.” 

All of which sounded good to Sergey McTavish as he said 
good-by to the old man, and accompanied Marfoosha and her 
father across the cold white plain to the little town. 

Far off, beneath the low roofs of the town, windows poured 
a flood of light upon the snow. 

“What makes your town so bright?” asked Sergey, tramping a 
little ahead of Marfoosha, step for step with the long strides 
of her father. 

“I told you the American fixed our electric machines for us,” 
said the prison warden. “I guess you are surprised to see one 
of our towns using electricity these days.” 

He emphasized the word “our” with a faintly sneering accent. 
It is a habit the Russians have, to deprecate everything Russian. 

“And now,” he went on mournfully, “even this town wont have 
any electricity any more. When he’s gone, the whole works will 
be kaput in no time. Oh, that Baba Papagai and her parrot! 
To think that a miserable bird could bring such trouble upon us!” 

“You say it’s a bird?” asked Sergey, who had never seen a 
parrot in his life and had not the least idea whether it was bird 
or beast or perhaps a new kind of Soviet commissar. ‘Well, if 
it’s only a bird that’s worrying you, why don’t you kill it?” 

“Kill it!” almost shouted Marfoosha. “Why, you might as 
well talk of killing Lenin!” 

“Shh!” cried her father sharply. “You mustn’t talk like that!” 
He caught Sergey by the shoulder. “See here, little comrade, 
you don’t understand. It’s not a bird, really; it only looks like 
a bird. But it talks like a man, and it tells her, the Baba, what 
she must do. Who shall say which is the master, the parrot 
or the parrot woman? Everyone knows there are things like 
that, which come out of the dark to serve those who sell their 
souls to Darkness. You can’t kill them, ever, the dark spirits, 
but in the old days a priest could drive them away with the 
name of God and holy water. And now the priests are spat 
upon and hide in holes, and God has turned His face from our 
Russia, which is become a plaything for the evil ones.” His voice 
sank into a whimper and he crossed himself with bowed head. 


The girl stood motionless, but her breath came in short gasps 


as if she had been running. 

Sergey McTavish shivered. This was ill talk; of spirits from 
the dark, and the man’s fear was infectious, But he bit tight 
on the life-rule which had steeled him and his father and _his 
father’s father who died to check Osman Digna’s last sortie 
from Plevna—‘No Scot can show fear before a Russian.” 

“That is stuff for women and children,” he said stoutly; “but 


we men of the Red Army care neither for gods. nor devils; and © 


besides, why worry about the ford till you come to the river?” 


IS companions made no answer, and all three trudged on in ~ 


silence through the snow. 

The prison was a large house set back among tall trees whose 
branches hung glittering inch-thick with frost in the light of an 
electric arc-lamp. A sentry bundled to the ears in bearskin coat 
peered at them through the rime of his collar, then stood aside 
with a thump of his bayoneted gun upon the doorstep. 

In the high, square entrance hall two men were sitting before 
a huge fireplace, ablaze with round birch logs thick as a man’s 
body. The younger leaped up as they entered, tall and loose- 
limbed, in a uniform of dark mustard color such as Sergey 
had never seen. In two strides, so it seemed, he was across 
the room, lifting Marfoosha right off her feet into his arms. 

There was more delight than anger in her squeal of protest. 
Sergey stood watching, round-eyed, while the girl’s father walked 
forward to join the other man beside the fire. 

“Enough, Mahlinkie, enough,” cried Marfoosha in a stifled 
voice. “Put me down—we have a visitor, bad-mannered one!” 

Regaining her feet, she flung her arm round Sergey’s shoulder. 
“This is my American, little comrade; his nanie is Djim, but 
that is a dog’s name, not a man’s, so I call him Mahlinkie, the 
little one, because he is so tall.” She laughed gayly and pushed 
the boy forward, pulling off his hat wiik her other hand. “Look, 
Mahlinkie, it’s fire, but it doesn’t burn.” And she ran her fingers 
through Sergey’s flaming hair. 

“Fortheluvamike!” 

Sergey McTavish did not understand this American greeting, 
but something within him called forth two half-forgotten words in 
reply. “Scottish, gorrd-am-you-sirr.” 

The effect was startling. High in the air went Sergey in those 
strong young arms, while a torrent of unfamiliar words beat upon 
his ears. What a din they made! Sergey, six feet from the 
ground, beside himself with excitement, yelling his newfound 
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Twice Sergey emptied the bowl. 


slogan; the American shouting strange noises, and Marfoosha 
dancing around them, half in laughter, half in tears. 
_ The prison warden and his friend by the fire rushed forward 
in panic. ‘Are you mad?” cried the former, catching his daughter 
around the waist. “Stop this uproar. You don’t know what’s 
happened. She is here already, staying in Petrushka’s house.” 

Marfoosha halted as if struck by lightning, and the American 
stiffened, holding Sergey in mid-air. 
_ Slowly he lowered the boy to the ground, still grasping him 
firmly under the arms. An instant’s silence; then the warden 
continued: “She came tonight, with her parrot—saints defend 
us—and holds court tomorrow. Very angry when she heard there 
were only two cases. She will judge the factory manager in 
the morning; and the next day”—he jerked his thumb towards 
the American—‘“it’s his turn. They say we are lucky. He’s a 
foreigner—she was quite interested and said no more about our 
scarcity of prisoners.” 

There was no answer to these words save a low sound from 
Marfoosha. She had fainted. 

Sergey McTavish awoke next morning from a_ tormenting 


“What is this trouble you speak of,” he asked, “and who is the Parrot Woman?” 


dream of gray devil-birds with red tails pecking at his breast, 
to find Marfoosha and her American standing beside the bench 
on which he had passed the night before the fire. 

The girl’s face was red and swollen with weeping, but her 
lover wore a friendly grin. 

“Wake up, little comrade, wake up and eat your breakfast, 


for there’s work for you to do.” - She had tried to speak cheer- 
fully, but as Sergey rubbed his eyes she sank down in a heap 
beside the bench, sobbing desperately. 

The tall American tried vainly to comfort her: 
my darling, my baby girl, don’t worry.” 

Sergey McTavish sat upright. How stupid girls were, not to 
understand that death was part of a soldier’s job! He pulled 
Marfoosha’s hair sharply.. “Stop crying,” he said, “and tell me 
what’s the matter.” 

Marfoosha shook herself free. ‘All right,” she said to her 
lover, “but you go and let me talk to him alone.” 

And then to Sergey: “The Baba Papagai is in a frightful 
humor. We know it from Petrushka. She had her parrot at 
breakfast with her, early, two hours (Continued on page 129) 
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“KEEP the change, Lafayette, and buy yourself a string of 
chateaux.” 
I don’t even have to look up from the French translation of 


coffee I’m inhaling to give the gurgle a tumble. It’s the voice 
of Breeze Emerson, and while I hadn’t heard of his being in 
Paris, I’m not surprised a rimless zero’s worth. 

At the Café de la Paix you’re an odds-on favorite to meet 
up suddenly with anybody from your pet Five Points gangster 
to the stringy old Sunday-school teacher who bogged you down 
in begats, back in Piqua, Ohio. I even knew a guy once who 
claimed to have met a Frenchman there. 

On his way out, Breeze catches my eye and squats. He’s 
the same bluff, oily citizen I knew back in the States when we 
were both breaking down sales-resistance and building up swindle- 
sheets out in the Merchants Hotel and Bon Ton Store belt. A 
little stouter, a little grayer and a bit pleated under the eyes, 
perhaps, but the front and the palaver are the same rare vintage 
stuff. 

“Some hut, that,” remarks Breeze, giving the Opéra across the 
rue the up-and-down. 

“Fair,” says I, “but you ought to see the new slaughterhouse 
they got. in Effingham, Illinois... . . What’s your gag in La 
Belle—business or pleasure?” 

“As far as I’m concerned,” comes back Emerson; “they’re 
twins, born joined together at the waist.. I get my run out 
of my racket, and my rest out of rustling. Where’s the pleasure 
that can compare with selling a carload of fish to a bimbo who’s 
just’ in the market for.a keg of nails? Where’s there a bigger 
kick than in unloading a shipment of last year’s calendars on a 
forward-looking merchant prince down in the sow and sorghum 
country?” 

“Yeh,” I grunts, “and then rushing the orders in by wire so as 
to beat the cancelations into the office.” 

“When I sell ’em, sweetheart,” chirps Breeze, “they stay sold. 
It’s been conservatively estimated that if all the deals’ that have 
gone wet on me were placed in a gnat’s eye, there still would be 
room in the optic for a ton of coal. Did I ever tell you—” 

“Probably,” I cuts in hurriedly, “but I’m. not buying any 
more of your personal anecdotes. I’m overstocked, and besides, 
the last lot weren’t so good. I’m thinking of giving back my 
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business to Joe Miller. What,” I inquires, 
“are you figuring on peddling here? Crocheted 
toothpicks or knitted shovels?” 

“See those dishes?” returns Emerson, wav- 
ing his arms over the tables parked on the 
pavement. 

“What about ’em?” I asks. 

“In a year, or maybe less,” beams Breeze, 
“they'll be filled with Gimple’s Toasted Nif- 
ties, the Cereal Supreme.” 

“Breakfast food!” I exclaims. 

“Well,” shrugs Emerson, “you can call it that if you want 
to. You can also call Shakespeare’s ‘Paradise Lost’ a piece of 
scribbling, and Michael Angelo’s Mona Lisa a paint job. Toasted 
Nifties are more than a food. They are God’s gift to diges- 
tion, Heaven’s answer to a stomach’s prayer. Made as they are 
from the sweet-scented heart of the sun-kissed and dew-drenched 
oat—”’ 

“Wait a minute,” I interrupts, “and I'll call the orchestra. 
There ought to be music with this. Are you taking me for a 
ride,” I demands, “or are you trying to tell me that you expect 
to sell Marianne breakfast food?” 

“Sell her?” comes back Breeze. “Boy, I’m going to saturate 
her. In a few months Gimple will be a name to perjure with in 
France, and the demand for his product’ll have the supply ‘run 
ragged. It wouldn’t surprise me any to find the whole country 
singing ‘Allons, Mes Enfants, la Niftie.” That’s the way “The 
Mayonnaise’ goes, isn’t it?” 

“Gaul,” says I, “is divided into three parts, and you have 
all three. You might peddle a few packs of your granulated 
sawdust,” I goes on, “to the greasy spoons here that cater to the 
come-on Americans, but as far as the frogs go, you got about 
as much chance of putting over your Roasted Swifties—” 

“Toasted Nifties,” corrects Emerson. “The Cereal Supreme.” 

—‘“as I have,” I continues, “of smuggling the Eiffel Tower into 
America. Hell, nobody’s even been able to sell ’em coffee.” 

“Aint that coffee in your glass?” asks Breeze. 

“Tt aint not,” I returns. “It bats for coffee in this man’s 
town, but it’s like a blind bobo with neuritis in both arms 
batting for Babe Ruth.” 

“No punch, eh?” comments Emerson. 

“Not even a gentle poke. In France coffee is not a grocery: 
it’s an heirloom,” I explains. “Nobody, it seems, ever throws 
away cOffee-grounds. They’re handed down from generation to 
generation like flat feet and a tendency toward early baldness. 
It’s just possible. that I’m splitting this cup with Napoleon’s 
grandmother. However,” I adds, “thete is one way of getting 
a-good shot of Jav.” 

“How’s that?” asks Breeze. “You Know I only landed this 


morning.” 
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“You ask for café au lait,” I replies. “When it comes, you 
add a little salt and pepper and a dash of vinegar. Then you 
throw the whole mess away and order a can of sardines.” 

“T must look into this,” says Emerson, thoughtful. “There 
might be a hook-up of coffee with the Nifties. Get the idea? 
‘Your Toasted Niftie Deserves a Mug of Marvel Mocha.’ Does 
that click with you?” 

“Heavy,” I nods, “but you mustn’t sell ’em the coffee out- 
right. Just lease it to em. Otherwise they’ll keep the grounds 
permanent and dispose of ’em by will.” 

“Same old wise-wheezer,” chuckles Breeze. 
been in Paris?” 

“Most of the time,” says I, “since I came over in 1918 to 
help make the world safe for the guys with safes. This your 
first trip across the Big Drink?” 

“Yep,” returns Emerson. “Tell me, what makes you think 
it’s going to be a tough job making these Frenchies Niftie- 
conscious?” 

“How,” I comes back, “are you going to sell breakfast food 
to people who don’t have breakfast? You might as well try 
to unload tennis-shoes on snakes.” 

“But,” argues Breeze, “they eat something in the morning, 
don’t they?” 

“Nothing,” I assures him, “but a cup of this masquerade and 
a chunk of punk. That’s been the pick-me-up in these parts 
since the Pyramids were pebbles, and the French don’t change.” 

“Well,” remarks Emerson, “somebody must have sold ’em a 
bill or two. I see a lot of telephones and buzz-wagons around 
here. They weren’t introduced by Noah’s boy Shem, were they?” 

“Progress,” says I, “forced those things, but there’s nothing 
in progress that calls on you to rob a horse of his fodder for 
your breakfast-table. Your job lines itself up like this—first, 
you got to teach the Gauls to eat breakfast; second, to eat oats 
with their breakfast; third; to eat your particular breed of oats; 
fourth, to pay American prices for it.” 

Breeze just smiles amiable. 

“In other words,” I goes on, and getting back to the snake, 
“you've first got to talk the reptile into growing feet. That 
done, you teach it to play tennis. After that, you point out the 
need of tennis-shoes, and finally your brand of tennis-shoes 
at your price. What could be more simple?” 

“You, for example,” comes back Emerson. “You've been 
away from America too long, Pete. What do you know of 
modern salesmanship methods?” 

“Not much,” I admits. “In my day we specialized on selling 
something we had, to 
somebody who wanted 
it. Supply and demand 
sort of regulated—” 

“They dont any 
more,” cuts in Breeze. 
“Supply is the only 
thing that counts now. 
Where,” demands 
Breeze, “is the trick in 
peddling a peck of pars- 
nips to a bird who’s got 
the price and the pas- 
sion for a peck of pars- 
nips?” 

“The trick,” says I, 
“used to be to beat 
the other parsnip-ped- 
dlers to him, and shade 
‘em on the billing.” 

“Not now, ma cher- 
ries,” smiles Emerson. 
“Today you'd sell the 
apple-knocker a carload 
of parsnips, and before 
leaving have his first 
installment paid down 
on a_ hydraulic press 
and a motor hearse.” 

“Whether he needed 
’em or not, eh?” I re- 
marks. 

“We never consider 
what the customer 
needs to buy, only 
what we. need to sell,” 1 
comes back Breeze. cy 


“How long you 








“We've found that to think of the two things just confuses 
matters.” 

“Well,” says I, “you'll get plump and rosy trying to unload 
something on a French peasant that he can do without. Two 
or three generations of Jean Pauls have got to need a thing till 
it hurts before it’s finally decided to think about -buying it. 
These babies squeeze a centime till their fingers meet, and they 
don’t fall for this dollar down and a sheriff a week stuff, either.” 

“Applied pressure,” returns Emerson, “gets ’em all.” 

“How,” I inquires, “are you going about applying pressure 
in France for your Frosted Gifties? Big advertising hurray, 
samples and so forth?” 

“Toasted Nifties,” amends. Breeze. “The Cereal Supreme. 
No,” he goes on, “not right away. You see, this European in- 
vasion is my own idea, and—” 

“Get another one like that,” I cuts in, “and you'll be just 
an even two ideas in the red.” 

“The old man,” continues Emerson, “was kind of leery about 
pioneering across the pond, so I says to him: ‘Mr. Gimple, 
give me a ridiculously small expense-account and a month or 
so abroad, and I’ll create a crave for your product that'll knock 
your eye out. Once I’ve started the snowball down Consumer 
Hill, you get behind it with a big publicity campaign, and the 
toasted oat’ll cover Europe like the dew covers Dixie.’ But,” 
= Breeze, “what finally got Gimple was the universal peace 
angle.” 

“The which?” I exclaims. . 

“The peace angle,” repeats Emerson. “Get people to eat 
alike, says I, and they'll think alike. You can’t expect a cockney 
loaded up on Yarmouth bloaters and kippers to have the same 
ideas as a Yank rushing out of an automat with egg on his 
vest, can you?” ' 

“Maybe not,” I returns, “but how is thinking alike ‘going to 
make for peace? Couldn’t your Boasted Grifties start ’em 
thinking alike about war? I’ve seen clambakes and barbecues 
bust up in battles.” 

“Toasted Nifties, the Cereal Supreme,” explains Breeze, “con- 
tent the stomach. From a contented stomach come contented 
thoughts, and a bobo with contented thoughts isn’t on the prowl 
for some other lad to bash in the beezer. The old man,” goes 
on Emerson, “is a bug on the League of Nations and—” 

“So,” I interrupts, “ycu’re sort of figuring on a League of 
Rations, eh?” 

“In a way,” grins Breeze. 
beat it into breakfast spoons.” 
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“We shall take the sword and 
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“What's that?” demands Breeze. “A list of Beaupre’s competitors,” I returns, 
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“Gosh,” says I, “do you eat Floated Bifties with a spoon?” 

“What,” yelps Emerson, “did you think they ate Toasted 
Nifties, the Cereal Supreme, with—steam-shovels?” 

“Personally,” I assures him politely, “I should eat them with 
misgivings.” 

“In a month or two,” grunts Breeze, “you'll be bragging 
about knowing the guy that introduced ’em into the country.” 

“It being none of my business,” says I, “may I inquire, with- 
out seeming to be disrespectful to the memory of your Aunt 
Hattie, how you plan to start the campaign that’s going to make 
France nuts on Nifties?” 

“Well,” returns Emerson, “I got a line on a big concern in 
Paris—Beaupré et Cie—that handles foodstuffs all over the coun- 
try. What they say goes on the table, goes. All I got to do 
is sell them a bill for a nice distribution to start with. After 
that, each toasted oat in a package of Nifties will be its own 
salesman.” 

“The Beaupré layout’s the berries, all right,” says I. “Got 
a letter to ’em or something?” ‘ 

“Letter!” laughs: Breeze. “Gosh, you’ve been away from home 
long. Imagine a high-pressure sales-engineer and merchandise- 
motivator back in the States crashing a prospect these days 
with a letter. The fact that you had a letter would show right 
off the bat that you weren’t sure of yourself, and lack of con- 
fidence is half the defeat.” 

“Tt may be,” says I, “as you so nattily put it, but they’re a 
little old-fashioned in these here parts, and it wouldn’t hurt you 
any—” 

“Tt would hurt me,” cuts in Emerson. “I’m not asking a 
favor; I’m granting one.” 

“Do you speak French?” I inquires. 

“Not a word,” returns Breeze, “but what of it? Everybody 
but the kitchen sink talks English in Paris. If Beaupré doesn’t 
it’s a cinch Cie. does.” 

“Who?” I gulps. 

“Cie.,” returns Breeze. ‘The firm’s Beaupré and Cie.” 

“Ah, oui,” says I, without batting an eyelash. “So you're 
going to bust in on these babies without a letter or an appoint- 
ment or anything.” 

“What it needs,” brags Emerson, “to press the button and 
open the World’s Fair, I got.” 

“Same being?” I inquires. 

“Same being,” replies Breeze, “a message. Before the lad 
with a message, doors sealed for centuries fly open on greased 
hinges, kings titter on their thrones, stenographers choke on their 
chewing gum, and even office-boys are polite. Imagine me with 
a message of perfect digestion and universal peace—” 

“Talking of peace,” I 
cuts in, “why don’t you 
call on the _ president 
and get him behind your 
League of Rations?” 

“No,” says Emerson, 
“that would be putting 
the quart before the 
hearse @ la Americaine. 
Toasted Nifties must 
stand on its own cal- 
ories. To Beaupré and 
Cie. shall go the glory 
of introducing the food 
That Will Earn the 
Gratitude of Your Gas- 
tric Juices. Bit of a 
slogan I knocked off 
last night. Like it?” 

“I’m not doing any- 
thing right now,” I re- 
marks, “and I’m really 
keen to see a salesman 
of the modern school 
at work. Care if I 
trot along when you 
call on Beaupré?” ae 

“Not at all,” comes ‘ 
back Breeze. “If you 
get the hang of han- 
dling the 1928 model of 
merchandising, I might 
be able to use you to 
introduce Nifties into 
the hinterland.” 





“When I Sell "Em—” 


Emerson takes me upstairs to his room in the Grand and 
broaches a bale of the Toasted Nifties. 

“Want to hear how they’re made?” inquires the breakfast- 
food boulevardier. 

“I’m just crazy not to,” I assures him. “I may be dying 
of hunger in the desert some day and have to eat some..... 
Off-hand they stack up like a hash made from discontented 
kindling-wood. The box is kind of snappy, though.” 

Then for the first time I really notices the color scheme of 
the carton—red, black and white—the layout of the old Ger- 
man flag! What a beau geste that is for a selling campaign in 
France! However, I don’t say a word. 

I’ve been in Europe just long enough to get well fed up with 
high-pressure American babies who figure that overseas are noth- 
ing but a bunch of underfed saps who'd be suckers for Yank 
aggressiveness, and I’m for giving Breeze his head and trailing 
along for the laughs. I can hardly make my face behave as I 
thinks of Emerson crashing Beaupré with breakfast food draped 
in German flags. 

“Let’s go,” suggests Breeze, snapping his sample kit shut. 

“Forget it, feller,” says I. “It’s noon now, and you've got 
just about as much chance of finding a Frenchman in his office 
between twelve and two as you have of finding a cottage in a 
cottage pudding. You can’t even get your pockets picked dur- 
ing those hours.” 

“In America,” points out Emerson, brilliantly, “no up-and- 
comer would think of putting on the feed-bag before one or 
one-thirty.” 

“True,” I comes back, “and in some parts of southeastern 
Dahomey they never lunch before seventeen minutes to three; 
but you'd be surprised how little effect that has on the habits 
of a Parisian merchant doing business in the Sixiéme Arrondis- 
sement of this-here, now, town. You see,” I explains, “on ac- 
count of these bimbos not eating anything for breakfast, they 
can hardly wait for—” 

“Ah,” cuts in Breeze eagerly, “the indicator for Toasted 
Nifties! Our calorie-calculators have figured out that a dish of 
the Cereal Supreme will keep the human engine hitting on all 
six for seven hours no minutes and eleven seconds. Get the 
campaign slant—‘Nibble Nifties and Laugh at Lunch’?” 

“Fine,” says I, “especially since the guys you're after to 
stock up with the Grifties make most of their jack out of lunch. 
It’s the big meal of the day. Ever think of getting Henry Ford 
to put in a line of one-horse shays to compete with his benzine- 
buggies?” 

I kills time showing Emerson around the city, but it’s not 
a good day for Paris. The burg’s got nothing to show Breeze 


He doesn’t crash far—the doorkeep plants himself in front of the Niftie 
knight with a flourish of arms and a gargle of jabber. 
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By Sam Hellman 


that can’t be trumped in New York, Chicago and Terre Haute. 
The Arch of Triumph’s all wight, but what does it get you? The 
Louvre’s not such a pain in the eye, but what the hell! The 
Rue de la Paix? They block up better alleys than that in Jersey 
City. You know the Emerson type. Show ’em Niagara Falls, 
and they’re reminded of a leak in the roof back home. 

“T’ve read a lot about the defenses of Paris,” remarks Breeze, 
“but I never knew they were just plaster fences stuck all 
through the place for street fighting.” 

“Defenses?” I puzzles. “Where have you seen any of the 
cefenses of Paris?” « 

“Everywhere on this walk,” he comes back. “There’s one 
now—Fisherman’s Fort, I guess they call it.” And he points to 
a wall lettered—Défense d’A ficher. 

“Fisherman’s Fort, your old dog Tray!” I snorts. “Défense 
d’Afficher means it is forbidden to post bills—or, as we say, 
‘Post No Bills’.” 

“What a cuckoo language!” grunts Emerson. 

“Maybe,” I shrugs, “but the French have no trouble making 
themselves understood in it.” 

About two-thirty I takes Breeze by the hand and leads him 
to the plant of Beaupré et Cie. in the Rue October the Fourth 
or the Avenue February the Thirtieth—I forget which. You 
go dotty over dates in France. The Gauls just love ‘em and 
name everything after ‘em, from back alleys to battleships. 
Almost any day you're likely to be pinched by a gendarme 
appointed under the Law of July the Sixth, 1876, for violat- 
ing the law of April the Ninth, 1896, by diagonally crossing the 
Rue August the Eleventh and fined fifty francs under the law 
of June the Eighteenth, 1885. On such occasions you invariably 
find that you have left your passport behind at the Hotel March 
the Fifth in the Avenue September the Fourth. 

“We might have a little trouble,” says I, “getting to the main 
geezer in this food-foundry, but—” 

“Push on, baby,” cuts in Emerson. “Faint heart ne’er won 
forelady. Remember I got a message.” 

“T know you have,” says I, “and you know you have, and 
even Emil Zilch of Canarsie and his sister Trudy may be privy 
to the fact; but how about that major-dumbo at the door?” 

“Leave it to Mr. America,” suggests Breeze. 

“Mr. Beaupré,” buzzes Emerson to the concierge, “has just 
phoned me to rush right over. Which way to the office— 





“Explosive—rot!” bellows Breeze, “Look here!” And betore they can stop him he heaves a handful into his mouth. 
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quick!” And he starts crashing by the guardian of the gate. 
But he doesn’t crash far. The doorkeep plants himself m 
front of the Niftie knight with a wild flourish of arms and a 
gargle of jabber that’s even too fast for my trained ear. 

“Tell that fat-head,” yelps Breeze, “that I got an appoint- 
ment with Beaupré and the boss’ll be furious if I’m held up 
even for a second.” 

I does as directed and draws a snappy come-back from the 
concierge. 

“He says,” I interprets, “that it. is impossible that Beaupré 
should be furious.” 4 

“Yeh,” snarls Emerson. “You just—” 

“He also says,” I goes on, “that it is impossible that you 
should have an appointment with him.” 

“Am I a liar?” barks Breeze. 

“He adds,” I continues, “that you’d have to go to Pére 
Lachaise to find Beaupré.” 

“All right,” growls Emerson, “let’s grab a taxi and beat it 
there. It’s in Paris, I suppose.” 

“Pére Lachaise,” I explains, “is a cemetery. Beaupré’s been 
dead ten years. Still, you might get Conan Doyle to deliver 
your message for you..... Better bowl your ball down an- 
other alley, mon petit.” 

“How about Cie.?” demands Breeze. The poor sap! He 
hasn’t tumbled yet that “Cie.” is the abbreviation for “company” 
in French. “Has he up and checked out on me too?” 

I bandies a few words with the doorkeeper and then informs 
Emerson that Cie. is up in Norway for the salmon shooting, 
but that with the help of a friend named Dix Francs I figure 
I can get him inside the plant, anyways. Breeze hands over 
the dough, and with a bow the concierge lets us through. 

“The boy with the message,” says I to Emerson, “may be 
able to get anywhere in America, but it’s the homme with the 
massage—the palm-massage—who brings home the turkey from 
the raffle in France. If I were you,” I goes on, anxious to get 
him where he can flash his samples and get busy with his line 
of Toasted Niftie lip, “I’d ask to speak to the buyer.” 

“Not me, feller,” snaps Breeze. “I’m no pack-peddler bust- 
ing in through the back door. When I do business, I do it with 
the Number One boy. Watch my smoke now that I’m in this 
deadfall. Where,” he demands of a lad at a desk near by, “ do I 
find the president?” (Continued on page 145) 
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The (xreatest Living 
Americans 


elected by Emil Ludwig, 
Biographer of the Great 


MIL LUDWIG is one of the 

great biographers of our day. 
The appearance of his “Napoleon, 
the Man of Destiny,’ instantly 
marked his genius for the portrayal 
of personality and for the estimate 
of human values. “Napoleon” was 
the triumph of the year, not to be 
equaled by another biography until 
the same writer put forth, “Bis- 
marck,” 

He excelled in bringing to us the 
great as vivid, convincing people; he 
was even more brilliant in his esti- 
mates of the use and value of the 
great in the world. His pronounce- 
ments were singularly without prej- 
udice; his opinions quickly won the 
admiration of men. of all nations— 
not only for his volumes on Napoleon 
and Bismarck, but for his shorter 
biographies also. 

Who are the greatest people still 
living and in our own nation? No 
more fascinating question could be 
asked; and nothing could be more 
inspiring than an answer from an 
authoritative source. 

Dr. Emil Ludwig is, we believe, 
as near to an authority upon great- 
ness as lives today. So The Red 
Book Magazine asked him: “Who 
Are the Five Greatest Living Amer- 
icans?” And here is his answer. 

Dr. Ludwig’s tour of America, in 
prospect when he wrote, probably will 
be in progress when this reaches our 
readers. 

Written in German, this article has 
been translated by Dr. Philip Allen, 
Professor of German at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


A QUESTION fraught with the 

direst danger! And if I am to 
reply to it, I must at once make three 
reservations: 

First, I shall not attempt to decide 
the question; secondly, I cannot even 
answer it dogmatically, but must con- 
tent myself with mere discussion; 
thirdly, I cannot deal with the subject 
as an American, but only as a for- 
eigner who has never seen the New 
World. 

Now, the art of telling the life-story 
of a human being is possible only if 
there exist for the portrayer abundant 
documents—like stones for the build- 
ing of a house. And it is only after 
the death of.a man, when his letters 
and other private papers are bared to 
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EMIL LUDWIG 


Who has won widespread recognition for his 

remarkable books on Napoleon and Bismarck, 

books which mark him as a master of the dif- 

ficult art of appraising and evaluating the 
careers of conspicuous men. 


From the painting 
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the public gaze, that the sum-total of 
his whole contribution to society may 
be gauged. But when we come to 
paint a living being, personal acquaint- 
ance must be substituted for docu- 
ments, and the artist can tell more 
about his subject by studying for an 
hour or so the man’s way of project- 
ing himself—is he talkative, is he 
silent, is he candid, reserved, affected? 
—than by reading whatever books 
may be written to describe him. 

So I am trying to depict a series of 
great personalities with whom I have 
had personal contact, whose judgments 
and confessions I have personally en- 
joyed. From such experience as well 
as from a study of their reported 
works and activities, I shall endeavor 
to arrive at a unified impression. 

I have still to meet some great 
Americans whose fame fills Europe, 
and shall therefore be doubly handi- 
capped in this first view of them: 
when seen at close range, they will 
either prove less great than we have 
been*led to believe them, or not so 
important as others yet unknown to 
us. For after all, what do we know 
regarding the exemplars of true great- 
ness who are hidden within a nation? 
The most important racial factors, the 
young people, are not yet come to 
fame; whereas the older generation is 
still caught in that net of tradition, 
legend and falsehood which hems in 
their leaders more tightly during their 
lifetime than after they are dead. 

Besides, a prophet in his homeland 
is always esteemed too highly or too 
meanly; only rarely is he viewed as 
history perhaps will come to regard 
him. When outsiders criticize the 
German portraits I have painted, 
their strictures have been all the 
more valid because they represent an 
alien sphere of judgment in which 
German men of action and affairs 
loom differently than in the land of 
their birth. Then too, great authors 
are often undervalued at home, while 
foreigners scarcely hear the names of 
other writers whom their own race 
idolizes. If therefore on this occasion 
I put forward a few names, I know in 
advance that we in Europe cannot 
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realize what Americans are 
best for America, and so I 
can only hope that my list 
will have the value of the 
one a skillful foreign tailor 
sets up if he is asked to 
show a customer his finest 
models. 

What impresses us Ger- 
mans most about America 
is not its money, its films 
or its prize-fights—not its 
staggering daily output of 
machinery, or press dis- 
patches—not its bank 
clearings, its soaring sky- 
scrapers. Not its quan- 
tity, not its accumulation, 
but its spirit of emprise, 
and that alone. You see, 
we Germans have re- 
mained old-fashioned and 
romantic. 

While I am sitting at 
my desk, writing and 
brooding, I hear from the 
haze of a wintry sky out- 
side and above me a hum- 
ming, rushing sound which 
quickly grows to thunder. 
Through the steaming mist, 
calm and sure as a bird 
of passage, an airship pro- 
jects itself, the work of 
some trustworthy engineer. 
Who invented this thing? 
Whose spirit. is hovering 
above me? Many brains 
have contrived the artifice 
since Leonardo da _ Vinci 
drew the plans of it in the 
days when the sun was still 
revolving about the earth. 






















































is the decisive element in 
the upbuilding of legend. 
We heard how these 
brothers, sons of a clergy- 
man, one day lay flat on 
their faces in the ma- 
chine, while up to that 
moment they had each 
been wont to cling to its 
supports with loose grip so 
as to abandon it the more 
quickly if emergency arose. 
We heard how they prac- 
ticed themselves and their 
machine on the treeless 
dunes and hills of Kitty- 
Hawk, in equable weather, 
on the shore of the sea. 
We heard how they kept 
their trials secret instead 
of bruiting them abroad 
as their successors do, 
who are then compelled 
because of the enthusiastic 
indiscretion of their par- 
tisans to conceal their 
doings in more remote 
locations, where no one 
lives to thrust his nose 
aloft. All rumors con- 
cerning the Wrights were 
so practical, so original and 
so bold that they might 
have come straight from 
the pages of Homer. For 
here, we felt, were heroes, 
which is to say beings who 
conquered the difficulty of 
life by spirit and courage. 

Rockefeller signifies in a 
way the direct antithesis of 
Wright: he invented 














nothing, discovered nothing, 
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But the first ones to over- 
come the difficulty of avia- 
tion, the first beings a quar- 
ter of a century ago to 
maintain themselves aloft 
in a contrivance heavier 
than the air, the first, five 
years after their initial suc- 
cess, to fly two hours and 
twenty minutes—these were 
the brothers Wright. And if the palm of victory: belongs to both 
of them, this last summer one of the brothers was still alive to 
see his spiritual descendant Lindbergh fly across the great ocean. 

For to this type of inventive genius, success is the capstone. 
The German Lilienthal, a spirit close kin to the Wrights, failed 
to achieve practical results, and was thus forced to surrender 
the fairer half of fame. And rightly, since the sublime quality 
in Wright is after all not the lightning-flash of genius; it is the 
immensity of perseverance, the sure faith in reaching the sought- 
for goal, the courage to risk again and again one’s life. 

This is no man who plans inventively in his laboratory, but 
a being who makes anew daily tests of his discoveries, ever 
barely escaping the jaws of death. What is more, the Wrights 
were without that greatest of all helps to courage—youth. For 
when they attained the objective of their desires, they were 
close to forty years of age. And when Orville Wright under- 
took at Fort Myer his trial flight above Washington, to soar 
in the presence of Government experts, as. if symbolically over 
the Heart of America, he was thirty-seven years old. On this 
occasion he fell, breaking hip-bone and ribs, sustaining a con- 
cussion of the brain, remaining unconscious for days. 

But a year later success had come, and for the first 
time a pilot in a Wright plane was flying over the edge of an 
ocean. It is true the French had followed hard-upon the heels 
of the brothers, but everything we were forever hearing about 
the Wrights somehow held the imagination captive, and this fact 


JANE ADDAMS 


“Looks like Goodness personified. What she has built up 
in Chicago has never been accomplished by any individual 
in Europe, nor by groups or societies. This woman has 
done more to win the respect of the Old World for the New 
than all the bank directors and magnates of the metropolis.” 


never threw his life on 
the scales, gave the world 
no ,»new civilizing agent— 
and yet he appears a genius, 
although the richest man in 
the world. For he has 
founded a world power, 
without being a general, a 
representative of the people 
or a dictator—a power more 
mighty than many a state, in which he is of primal influence 
and strong enough to defy the mighty state that bore him. 

Let one think as one will regarding Machiavelli and his doctrine 
as to the unmoral aspect of the principate; it is none the less 
true that all kings openly condemn his teachings, though they 
praise them in secret, for the great Italian dared to utter publicly 
against the moral law the very things most sovereigns privately 
practice against it. There are few ethical thinkers like Lincoln 
and Masaryk in the seats of the mighty, and no one yet has 
tried to see if he can become the richest man in the world 
by following in their footsteps. But Rockefeller did not ga‘n 
his power by lack of scruple; he won it above all else because 
of his spirit of emprise and his imagination. He who under- 
takes single-handed so mighty a battle with the state and society, 
he who comes off victor in such a struggle against the people, 
cannot be simply the adventurer and corrupter whom Roose- 
velt vainly tried to drag before the bar of justice. Such a 
being must rather be a man of great combining genius and 
flashing penetration, who bursts upon the darkness and sud- 
denly illumines it. 

Rockefeller’s life is rich in such creative moments of activity. 
When in the early sixties thousands were thronging the Oil 
Creek region in Pennsylvania to bore for crude oil, this twenty- 
three-year-old youngster’ decided to buy outside the district the 
precious possession of the wildcatters, to refine and sell it again, 
and so to avoid all the risks of chance, sickness and rowdyism 
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which so ruinously beset the humble soldiers of fortune. Thus 
with calculating insight he derived the major profits of the hot 
struggle. 

When he is twenty-five, he wishes to be rid of the four partners 
in his first oil company, suggests that all shares of the concern 
be put up at auction, and successfully outbids his fellows. Soon 
after this he learns of the new idea to pipe oil to the place of 
its consumption and immediately realizes the cogency of the 
notion. Since, however, he cannot control sufficient funds to 
carry out the plan, he joins forces with his business enemies in 
order to secure the requisite munitions—an act which his day 
considered not only novel but revolutionary. 

After he has gained his first million dollars he sees confront- 
ing him antagonistically none but the great railroad companies 
who hold out to him their freight tariffs, like the tables of the 
Ten Commandments. What can be done about this matter? 

At that time Rockefeller was 


The Greatest Living Americans 


twenty, in the days when Rockefeller and his pupils were staring 
up from below at the apex of the social pyramid and swearing 
to become like those half gods who stood at the very top of it, 
this girl—a Quaker’s daughter—looked down from the middle of 
her pyramid and saw with horror what forms human existence 
took on, what sufferings guiltless beings must endure. While 
the Rockefellers are forcing their way up with the expenditure 
of every energy, are trampling under foot whatever stands in 
their way, the Addams’ are descending step by step to offer 
their hand to those who are weaving despairingly about the 
foot of the steep, oblique walls. In the epoch in which the Rocke- 
fellers are uniting all their imagination and energies in order 
to heap together money and make a power of it, the Addams’ 
are assembling all the strength of their hearts and their heads to 
collect money and transmute it into human happiness; the former 
look enviously at the splendidly dressed woman who is passing 

in her carriage or at the mighty 











only thirty; yet he had already 
begun his long and _ successful 
war on his chief opponents, the 
railway magnates—ten years later 
he founded the first trust by 
welding together two or three 
dozen oil-princes, just as_ Bis- 
marck amalgamated princes who 
were guiltless of oil. This first 
was the prototype of all modern 
trusts and constituted for Rocke- 
feller’s world a concept as large, 
as new and as dangerous as the 
welding together into a single 
guild of the modern forces of 
international labor. Likewise he 
was the first to organize on a vast 
scale both production and dis- 
posal, thus giving the world an 
example like those of the Ro- 
mans with their aqueducts. For 
although it was no part of 
Rockefeller’s original intention, 
his crganization has become typ- 
ical for the working together of 
millions in this world, and marks 
by indirection a great social step 
forward. 

And all this without vanity, 
without placing himself in the 
limelight! From his_ invisible 
desk he conquers China with a 
master-stroke; he remains unseen 
when he is ordered by court to 
pay a fine of twenty-nine million 
dollars; when he receives the news 
of this judgment on the golf- 
course, he says: “It will be a long 
time before this fine is paid.” 
And he never did pay the money. 
The more he is hated in his own 
country, the greater becomes his 
power. In conferences today one 
is commonly accustomed to talk 
not of petroleum but of immense 
national domains. 

Perhaps he has grown too old. 
Perhaps it was his most bitter day when he saw his enemies 
Deterting and Samuel flee to the heart of Central America, and 
thus saw himself threatened in his own house. But if he is a 
philosopher, he will forget this day and only say reminiscently 
that he was the first man who had succeeded in driving the state 
in the protection of his private interests. If it be true that he is 
pious, then he will feel himself to be one of those world mis- 
sionaries whom fate has chosen first to take money in ruthless 
fashion from their fellow-men only to restore it again to them in 
the way of wisdom. At any rate, at the age of almost ninety, he 
enjoys the good fortune of those whose youth has been so far 
forgottem in their age that men finally come to make half saints 
of them. 

His life-work is written in his face as every passionate pre- 
occupation stamps the features of a human being. ... . 

Jane Addams looks like Goodness pérsonified. What she has 
built up in Chicago has never been accomplished by any indi- 
vidual in Europe, nor by groups or societies. When she was 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
“He appears a genius, although the richest man 
in the world. For he has founded a world power 
without being a general, a representative of the 
people or a dictator —a power more mighty than 
many a state.” 


=i men who are holding economic 
}}/ counsel behind brilliantly illumi- 
nated windows. Jane Addams 
sees in the East Side of London 
how they are auctioning spoiled 
vegetables, how a man tears apart 
with greedy teeth the decaying 
head of cabbage in order to de- 
vour its leaves raw, and she deter- 
mines to devote her life to her 
lowliest brothers. 

What she then builds up dur- 
ing decades rises just as pain- 
fully, arduously and slowly as 
does the edifice of the Rockefel- 
lers. Nay, from an economic 
point of view it is even of less 
value, for she cannot nourish 
hundreds of thousands of people, 
but only hundreds. She cannot 
build factory cities, but only 
thirteen houses; and her kinder- 
gartens, charity kitchens and 
working-men’s clubs are surely 
not as rich and beautiful as is 
Rockefeller’s splendid world- 
wide benevolence. But—a Prince 
of Denmark, Hamlet by name, is 
said to have remarked: “Nothing 
is either good nor bad, but think- 
ing makes it so.” 

This thinking, that is to say, 
this benevolent feeling from 
which all our life is fed, this 
great devotion, raises her above 
all those men who are only con- 
scious of themselves and are al- 
ways concerned in persuading 
themselves and the world of their 
altruistic motives. And yet the 
world is more prone to pardon 
the egotism of a strong self- 
seeking man than the success of 
a good and energetic woman 
which she attains contrary to the 
established social order. When 
Rockefeller compelled the state 
to serve him, Jane Addams likewise forced it at least to suffer 
her. And although Rockefeller’s life is closing with an infinitely 
greater number of furthered existences, with a much larger sum 
of human happiness which he with his money has created in his 
old age, yet history will never award to him the palm which 
the contemporary world is already beginning to offer Jane 
Addams. 

One day, she tells us, she was visiting Tolstoi, whom she 
greatly admired, but who did not pay her good attention. He 
saw only the wide sleeves of her traveling dress and reproached 
her for not having made of them two infant garments. He did 
not realize that despite the universality of his sympathies, he was 
still living on his estate as a Russian count, sunk in his dreams 
and thoughts, and only offering gifts to the peasants about him 
with the gesture of a king, and without depriving himself of the 
slightest comfort. To be sure, Tolstoi was the greater genius; to 
be sure, Rockefeller is the broader intellect; equally to be sure, 
everything that Jane Addams creates is old-fashioned patchwork 
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By Emil Ludwig 


which we hope will soon be 
altered for the better. But the 
heart that beats in Hull House, 
the self-denial which it contains, 
the flame which it feeds, are 
imperishable; and this woman 
has as the exponent of a definite 
other America done more to 
win the respect of the Old 
World for the New than all the 
bank directors and magnates of 
the metropolis. 

When I multiply the best 
spirits of America with one an- 
other, the inventive spirit of 
Wright, the organizing talent 
of Rockefeller, the humanity of 
Addams, the result is Edison: 
In him are present all the ele- 
ments needed to create a novel 
from a life. Here is genius 
and naiveté, shrewdness and 
good breeding, industry and 
imagination. And all this is 
not transformed into power, 
not into enjoyment, wealth and 
a somewhat embarrassed benev- 
olence, but a light at night 
in uniting peoples, in the trans- 
mission of voices, in moving 
pictures, in cement houses, and 
all of this from one pole to the 
other, all of this for the billion 
of human beings who inhabit 
the earth. If we speculate as 
to the living being to whom 
the world owes greatest grati- 
tude, no one can compete with 
Edison, although there live in 
our midst some great phy- 
sicians who have served hu- 
manity almost as greatly as 
stupid or criminal statesmen 
have harmed it, Let one dis- 
miss from his mind evérything 
that Edison has invented, and 
how much poorer is the earth 
in happiness, comfort, safety 
and stimulation! The objec- 
tion that many of these things 
were invented before him at 
least in principle, and there- 
fore presumably would have 
been perfected if he had never 
lived, may be raised against 
Cesar or Lincoln as well; it 
could likewise be said of a 
beautiful woman that her 
mother had brought her ready- 
made into the worl! d—that 
she needed only to develop her- 
self. 

In truth human greatness, 
beauty and goodness do not 
consist of mere living as do in- 
herited talent, the developed 
perfection of form, or the 
charitable heart. Human life 
is full of such leanings; seeds 
of all of them are hidden in 
everyone. Even a_ homely 
woman may chance to have 
pretty ears, a cruel man to en- 
joy a mild moment in which 
he forgives and forgoes; and 
there often occurs to a dull 


spirit in the midst of a conver- 
sation of witty people so good 
an epigram that all are aston- 
ished. 

What first constitutes great- 
ness, however, is abundance and 
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THOMAS A, EDISON 

“If we speculate as to the living being to whom the world 

owes greatest gratitude, no one can compete with Edison. 

Let one dismiss from his mind everything that Edison has 
invented, and how much poorer is the earth!” 
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and Underwvod 

“All rumors concerning the Wrights were so practical, so 
original and so bold that they might have come straight 
from the pages of Homer. Here, we felt, were heroes, beings 
who conquered the difficulty of life by spirit and courage.” 
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continuity, growth and change, 
faith and perseverance, in- 
dustry, taste and dignity. 
Goethe’s inherited talent was 
no greater than that of half a 
dozen contemporary German 
poets, but they lacked the de- 
votion, amenability and faith 
to make of themselves more 
than God had given them to 
start with; while Goethe, like 
the diligent man in the Gospel, 
put his talent to usury. A 
half-dozen excellent minds, es- 
pecially German ones, had 
really made the great discov- 
eries that today bear Edison’s 
name; but he alone of all of 
them had the enormous per- 
severance, the ever-wakeful gift 
for combination; he dared and 
outlasted the tireless tests, their 
failures and their new begin- 
nings. He tried and endured 
everything that might lead him 
even very slowly to his objec- 
tive, and because he did all this 
for the sake of the cause and 
from a sort of higher gambling 
instinct which was perhaps un- 
consciously human, the totality 
of his works gained a shimmer 
of freshness and. naiveté which 
the individual invention cannot 
have in daily use. 

In all this he is the antithesis 
of the enterprising type, and it 
is no wonder that just Ford 
says: “Edison lacks the second 
wind for an_ undertaking.’ 
True enough, because he uses 
up this wind for his inventions. 
But he endures longer than any- 
one before him, and when _peo- 
ple demand that he should in 
addition develop his own ven- 
tures, that is as much as to ask 
of a beautiful woman that 
evéry year she bring a healthy 
child into the world but in the 
interval shine at dances and re- 
ceptions. Ford’s own inven- 
tions are supposedly no more 
important than Edison’s own 
enterprises, but the impression 
of those mighty factories which 
deliver a million automobiles 
is to the wizard in Menlo 
Park as quantity is to sub- 
stance, nay—in the last anal- 
ysis, as variation is to the basic 
theme. 

These four Americans that I 
have chosen only as types and 
without any pretension are to- 
gether two hundred and ninety- 
two years old, an average of 
seventy-three. Surely my young 
readers will scoff at this fossil- 
ized European who chooses only 
old gentlemen and ladies instead 
of choosing them. You are 
right, and Iam wrong! There- 
fore I have left myself a loop- 
hole for escape. I was asked 
for five great Americans. I 
have named four. Many names 
compete in my mind for the 
fifth place. 

Therefore I have chosen to 
go to America and look for my 
fifth American. 
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all. Gill 


From the South, fair 

women, fast horses—and 

writers with genuine 

feeling. Here is a new 

author, a Southerner, 

with as fine a story as 
you can find. 


‘T BROUGH one of the gates in 

the fence surrounding the 
Bowie race track there limped 
the rather threadbare little figure 
of Oakley Gilliver, boy in years, 
man in experience, and in whose 
manner lurked a strange mixture 
of pride and humility, assurance 
and timidity. He had the air of 
one who has done no wrong, but 
is uncertain of his ability to prove 
that fact. One shoulder sagged 
below the other, as though it had 
been crushed down; and one leg, 
with a twist, seemed inches shorter 
than its mate. 

Down the deserted track, across 
the infield and along the line of stables, he came finally to the 
section where the Churchill string was quartered. It was a busy 
spot at the moment. Little Gill paused, watching the proceedings. 

A great red sorre!, eyes flashing,.was snorting and wheeling 
about, a red-faced man clinging to its bridle-reins, and between 
gasps availing himself of a language which popped. Others, 
standing about, were wiping their faces in evidence of having 
been recently engaged in a similar combat. 

At the moment it was Barney Moore at one end of the reins 
—and there are few better trainers than Barney; at the other 
end was Red Aster, as nasty-dispositioned a horse as ever faced 
barrier. Barney frankly branded him the worst post-horse un- 
barred, and as bad about the stables. “He can kick oftener and 
harder than any horse ever I bridled,” he would fume; “and the 
jockey never lived that could rate him.” 

On this particular day, Red Aster decided not to go into his 
stall. His manner seemed to say: “We'll just see, now, who is 
boss around here!” The fight proceeded. Barney ceased swear- 
ing, needing breath for more than mere words. 

Finally, he leaned against the stable wall. For a moment the 
little newcomer eyed him uncertainly. Then he limped toward 
him. “Beggin’ your pardon, sir, but be you after puttin’ ‘im 
in ’is stall?” 

A stableboy injudiciously laughed. At him Barney threw a 
waterbucket; then he wheeled upon the little stranger, and once 
more he found words—pointed, pyrotechnic words that seemed 
sure of searing whatever they touched. Apparently, they did 
not touch Little Gill, for after watching man and horse a long 
moment, he took the reins out of Barney’s hand, turned and 
walked away with Red Aster. 

Off he limped, the bridle-reins held carelessly in his hands. 
Each moment the others looked for the horse either to ruin 
him or mark him for life. Red Aster did neither. Complacently, 
Little Gill limped away, carrying on the while a low-toned con- 
versation. 

“They’re for puttin’ you in your stall; but it’s kind o’ close 
in there and I suppose you’ve got a reason for not a-goin’. Most 
of us do have reasons for what we does. You're right! Some 
don’t, but most of us does. That’s the way the good Lord rigged 
us up. Just a little thinkin’; maybe a lump o’ sugar or a car- 
rot now and then; just a little figgerin’ on what the other fellow 
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wants.” He rambled on. Off past the string of barns he led 
the horse to where some oats had sprouted, let him nibble them 
awhile, pretended to adjust his throat-latch; and then, with that 
limp which told ifs own tale, led him back to the barn, went 
into the stall with him, took off his bridle, rubbed his ears and 
left him peaceful and mild and content. 

Outside the stall Barney confronted him; he looked him up 
and down. The two stood there a full minute. Then: 

“Of course, I ’aven’t had a leg on ’im, sir; but I saw ’im 
work today—I was a-lookin’ through the fence; and he do seem 
fit. He’s got his mind on his business now. Barrin’ rain, the 
track’s lightnin’ fast tomorrow, and beggin’ your pardon, sir, 
he ought to score easy in the fourth at six furlongs.” 

“T’ve got him entered in both the third and fourth; but I’m 
going to start him in the third.” 

“But that’s a claimin’ race, sir!” 

“Tt is; and that’s just why he goes. If he wins, maybe some 
poor fish will claim him.” 

“But beggin’ your pardon, sir, he’s going to deliver from now 
on.” 

“Oh, he is, is he?” = 

“Ves sir, I’m reasonably sure he is. He’s a fit horse and a 
game horse. If we'll just let ’im do ’is fightin’ when he runs 
instead of wastin’ it around the stable, he’ll be a money-horse.” 

“Stop his fightin’ around the stable, eh? That’s easy—simple! 
Strychnine or a six-shooter?” asked Barney. 

“Beggin’ your pardon, sir, I think I could stop it.” 

“Do it, and you’ve got a meal-ticket from hereinafter to 
whereas!” 

“And does he go in the fourth, sir?” 

“He does—the stewards willing!” 

Little Gill took Red Aster over then and there, giving him 
his feed and water, rubbing him, cleaning his stall, seeing to his 
bandages and shaking out his blanket. Thenceforth he rarely left 
him. Within an hour, that first day, the horse was playfully 
nosing him, to the astonishment of every hand about the place. 
Gill would limp in and out of the horse’s stall with complete 
indifference—and that had been tricky business for the rest of 


them. 
The first night he bedded the horse down he took a great time 


about it. “Whispering to the red devil all the while,” Barney . 
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Around the first turn they 

sweep, and of the four horses 

out in front, one is a bright 
sorrel, 


related. “You would have thought there was a great secret be- 
twixt them—and maybe there was, at that!” 

The next day Gill was in the paddock and held the horse’s 
head while he was saddled. Before, that had been a nerve- 
racking job. The other horses about him being saddled—some 
nickering, others kicking and snorting—set him wild. Little 
Gill held him with a loose rein. The horse nosed him about 
the shoulder and nibbled at the collar of his coat. It was the 
first time he was seen to do this; but later on it was a regular 
procedure. Red Aster would stand before him, high-strung, un- 
der tension, but still as you please, nibbling at the frayed col- 
lar of thg little chap’s coat while Gill mumbled to him in a 
confidential tone. Up to the time Red Aster was retired to 
the stud, Little Gill must have had a half-dozen collars put on 
that coat. 

Before that race, Red Aster paraded past the stands like a 
decorous gentleman; he stood before that barrier as quietly as 
a lead-pony would have stood. At the rise, he was off with 
the best of them, caught the rail, held it, made the pace and won 
going away. 

Across in the infield an amused group surrounded Little Gill, 
who, flushed of face, followed the driving horses with eager 
eyes and carried on during the whole of the race an animated 
and audible conversation. “Now, big boy, watch that little bay, 
‘cause ’e’s a runnin’ fool! Look out! There’s a empty pocket 
waitin’ to be filled, an’ don’t you let ‘em sew you up in it! 
Fling along, baby mine, fling along! You could win this race 
on a hoof an’ a half with a hundred an’ forty on board! 
Squ-e-e-z-e, red baby, squ-e-e-z-e on by! This aint a race! This 
is one horse runnin’ an’ six lookin’ on, an’ they sure ought to 
feel shamed! It’s a hundred cash against a dime on credit that 
that big red baby Will breeze! Now! Lemme get by and 
wrap ‘im up!” 









The record shows that from then until 
the day he was retired, Red Aster started 
eight times, in all kinds of going, won 
seven and placed the eighth. 

When the Bowie meet closed, the 
Churchill stable shipped home. Barney 
had been culling the horses over and got 
the number down to where all could go in 
one car. With never so much as an if- 
you-please, when they pulled out, there 
stood Little Gill in the car before Red 
Aster, mumbling unintelligible phrases 
while the horse nibbled at his coat-coiiar. 
For the first time in his life the horse 
traveled well, neither worrying himself nor 
bothering the other horses. 

Churchill, familiarly . and affectionately 
known to his men as Boss, decided they would do no winter 
racing; so with no definite campaign afoot, the crew took life 
easy. They had been home a couple of days when the Boss 
called Barney to him. 

“Where did you find him?” asked the Boss, referring to Little 
Gill. 

Barney chuckled. “He just floated in one afternoon—with 
the katydids.” 

“T see. And what’s his job?” 

“Wild-animal trainer!’”’ And Barney told him of the reforma- 
tion of Red Aster. “I can’t get a whole lot out of the little 
cuss. Seems to have plenty to say to the hosses, but not much 
to us men. You noticed that shoulder—and limp?” 

“Yes.” 

“His last trip over the jumps, somewhere in England! A bad 
spill—and what you see. Couldn’t get any of the details.” 

“What do you pay him?” 

“Not a dime. Just a snack and a bit of a tip now and then.” 

“That isn’t right! We owe that boy money. Call him.” 

Barney brought in Little Gill, and the Boss got down a 
ledger. ‘What is your name?” he asked. 

“Oakley Gilliver, sir.” 

“Age?” . 

“Nineteen, sir.” 

The Boss wrote it down. “When did you start to work?” he 
questioned. 

“The day Red Aster came round, sir. 

“What I mean is, what day of the month.” 

“Oh, that I couldn’t say, sir.” 

“The ninth,” supplied Barney. 

“Where are you from, Gilliver?” asked the Boss. 


“The North of Eola Lincolnshire. 
“Any relation to Wi “Gilliver, the.great cocker?” 


” 
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“Not as I knows of, sir; though I’ve fed and handled a num- 
ber of mains—and passably, if I may say so, sir.” 

The Boss wrote a check and handed it to Little Gill. It was 
a sizable one. 

“And what is this for, sir?” 

“Your wages.” 

“But I ’aven’t earned that much, sir.” 

“You've earned more. That was a good piece of work you 
did with Red Aster, Gilliver.” 

“Thank you, sir!” The little fellow’s eyes were just a trifle 
moist as he turned and limped rather hurriedly away. 

From that day, he could not have been run away with a ma- 
chine-gun. In a week he was as much a part of the place as 
one of the white oaks on the lawn. He drifted into the routine 
of the farm, and though rarely given any specific orders, kept 
busy. His jobs were varied. About the horses, repair work, 
gardening—anything seemed to suit this little ex-jockey who 
had ridden once too often. Passing the kitchen window one 
Sunday morning, Earney saw him bent over the stove, the cook 
being incapacitated by a joyous Saturday night. 

His devotion to Miss Meg, as they called the mistress of Oak- 
mead, was little short of idolatry. He would follow her about 
as abjectly as a dog—more abjectly, for a dog does frisk about 
at times. Barney and the Boss had an idea Gill had felt 
some rather hard knocks in his day—knocks that did not 
come from the jumps or the flat—and that things had 
happened that squeezed about all the pride and confidence 
out of his little being. 

One day the following spring—and a bitter 
cold day it was for that season in Kentucky 
—shortly before the races opened at Lexing- 
ton, Barney went to the Boss with a long 
face. Oakmead’s pet of pets, Lady Claire— 
as honest a race mare as ever looked through 
bridle—was in foal to Boy o’ Peace, and they 
expected great things. The Boss had not 
risen, but Barney went straight to his room. 

“And who shot your grandmother?” he 
asked, eyeing his trainer’s doleful look. 
“Boss, I’ve bad news.” 

“Shoot!” 

“Lady Claire—” 

The Boss swung out of bed, not 
waiting for th 
other to finish; an 
in a few minutes 
they were hurrying 
toward her barn. 
That was a gloomy 
day at Oakmead. 
Lady Claire died; 
and the foal, a filly, 
had two hind legs 
as ill-formed and 
twisted as ever colt 
entered the world 
with. 

It was a bitter pill 
for all of them. ‘“De- 
stroy it!” ordered the 
Boss; and he and 
Miss Meg, who had 
joined him, _ started 
toward the house. 

Little Gill ran limp- 
ing after them. With 
one hand he clutched 
the Boss by the sleeve, 
while he crushed his 
frayed hat with the 
other. ‘“Boss—beg- 
gin’ your pardon, sir, 
don’t do it! Please, 
sir, Boss, don’t do it!” 

In his disappoint- 
ment, the Boss was 
impatient. “Do it? I 
have to do it! I don’t 
want a cull trotting 
about this place! It 
—why, it wouldn’t. be 
fair to Lady Claire!” 


Little Gill 


“But Boss, beggin’ your pardon, sir, if you'll just let me have 
it, I promise you I'll keep it out of sight!” 

“But those corkscrew legs! I’d be a laughingstock!” 

“Ves, sir, its legs is a bit off, as you might say, sir; but—but 
there’s some of us, sir, with legs not all they might be—and 
through no fault of our own, t®o! It’s—it’s the heart that counts, 
sir; and it has the right heart!” 

“And how do you know that?” demanded the Boss. 

“I just seem to know, sir.” 

It was more than Miss Meg could stand, watching that crip- 
pled little chap pleading for the life of that crippled little foal. 
“Go tell them to wait and then come to the house,” she in- 
terrupted. 

Little Gill hobbled back to the barn. 

Later, when he returned to the house, the Boss greeted him 
with a submissive wave of the hand. “It’s your doings,” he 
said to the mistress. “Tell him.” 

“The Boss says you may keep the colt.” 

For the second time since joining the Churchill stable there 
was a mist before Little Gill’s eyes. “Oh, thank you, ma’am!” 
And off he shuffled, to become a wet-nurse to a crook-legged colt. 

The news, of course, spread; and many a laugh rose at the 
expense of Little Gill and Corky, as the neighborhood called 

a the foundling. Ovf 
beyond the 
stables, under a 
big cottonwood, 
stood a one-room 
log house older 
than the main 
dwelling, with a 
large fireplace 
and reasonably 
sound roof. Here 
Little Gill had 
been sleeping. As 
it was a cold day 
when Lady Claire 
foaled, Little Gill 
that night wrapped 
the colt in a 
blanket, carried it 
to his room, built 
a fire and bedded 
it down right 
there. He found 
an old _ whisky 
bottle, fitted it 
with a nipple and en- 
tered upon his career 
as wet-nurse. The colt 
shared his room six 
weeks, by which time 
the weather had grown 
warmer. 

Little Gill became 
very much a part of 
life at Oakmead. Such 
devotion as animals had 
for him no one there 
had ever before seen. 
He would cross the 
yard with half the 
hounds on the place, 
and Corky at his heels; 
and likely as not, with 
Red Aster, off at his 
barn, nickering for him 
and threatening to crash 
through a stable wall in 
order to _ follow his 
twisted little _ figure. 
What it was none knew, 
but it was inhim.... . 

He raised Corky, and 
a more pitiable sight 
breeder never saw. At 
three years old she had 
a head as fine as thor- 
On this particular day oughbred ever carried; 
Red Aster had decided her forelegs, chest, neck, 
not to go into his stall. withers, shoulders and 
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back were a joy; and there was that indefinable something 
lurking in her eyes that told of heart and courage—and of that 
something else which only the great among horses and dogs— 
and men—have. You saw all this, and then—those pitiful, twisted 
legs! It seemed a master craftsman, with infinite pains, had 
fashioned the most of her and then, of a sudden, wearied of 
his task and hurried through. 

Little Gill registered the colt as Lady Meade. The year she 
came three, when leaving for the races, they left Gill at home 
as usual; and when they returned in the late fall, he greeted 
Barney at the car with his embarrassed, dim smile. 

“And how is Corky?” asked Barney. 

“Fit, sir! Very fit. I’m hoping she'll make it all right.” 

“You mean—” 

“Yes sir, she’s in foal to Red Aster.” 

In the early spring she foaled; and as likely a little rascal 
as one would wish to see. Little Gill was jubilant. Some of 
the sag seemed to have left that pressed-down shoulder, and 
he walked with almost a spring in that broken step. 

“Let’s see him,” suggested Barney the afternoon he came. 
“Beggin’ your pardon, sir, but I'll ask you to wait till morn- 
in »” $ 


“Right!” 










“What will you 
call him?” esked 
the Boss. ‘“*Do 
you wish me to 
name him, sir?” 


The next morning Barney was 
at the big house talking with the 
Boss when Gill shuffled in, hat in 
hand. Little Gill always seemed 
apologetic. “I’d like to show you the foal, if you've the 

time,” said he. 

“Which foal?” asked the Boss. 

“Lady Meade’s.” Never did the word Corky cross the 
lips of Little Gill. 

They rose to accompany him; but he held back. 
hoping, sir, that maybe Miss Meg might come along 
see, sir, if it hadn’t been for her—” 

The Boss called her, and out they tramped, Little Gill 
limping along in front, the rest of them trailing behind. Some- 
how they felt the affair ceremonious. It must have been some- 
thing in Little Gill’s manner. He led them to the stable, and— 
“You have never seen such fixings,” Barney later related. The 
stall was as clean as a Dutch housewife’s table; a bit of bunt- 
ing had been tacked onto the half-door, and three chairs had 
been carefully placed before it. “If he had had pink ribbon— 
I think pink is for boys!—draped about I wouldn’t have been 
more surprised—or tickled,” Barney laughed. 

Gill went into the stall, rubbed Lady Meade’s nose and then 
led out the colt. In blue-grass phraseology, it was a colt! A 
clean-limbed, bright-eyed, big-boned, upstanding colt. Class was 
stamped all over him. Of course, the others made a great to-do 
over him. 

“And what will you call him?” asked the Boss. 

“Do you wish—do you wish me to namé him, sir?” 

“Of course!” And the Boss brought Little Gill back with 
them to the big house, in order that they all might drink a toast 
to the newcomer. 

“T was thinkin’ Red Mead might do, sir,” said Little Gill on 
the way. 

“Good name. Shall I record it?” but 

“If you will, sir.” nder . 

He was a great colt—a colt of promise from the first sti 
took; and of course Little Gill did for (Continued on page orth 
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who has lived in both locales of this dra- 
matic novel: a frontier of civilization 
and that citadel of luxury, New York. 
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The Story So Far: 
‘T BEY called her Dynamite Mary, this girl whom wealthy 

John Caver found was manager of the North Woods camp 
he had purchased for his daughter in her great difficulty. And 
it was this girl, who had made her lone way and defended her 
integrity here in the wilderness—who had indeed already saved 
Caver’s own life after a canoeing accident—it was upon this girl 
Mary Moyne whom his daughter Joan would have to depend, 
Caver reflected. And he recalled that-dreadful family conference 
in his luxurious New York library, when he had proposed com- 
pelling a marriage between Joan and Ronny— 

“Joan,” her sister Gail had commented, “says that stuff went 
out with crinolines. She says she couldn’t morally live with a 
man she doesn’t love. She still regards herself as engaged to 
Allan Somer.” 

And then—the telephone had rung, bringing the news that 
Ronny had been killed in an airplane accident..... 

So Joan Caver’s friends were told that she had been sent to 
the North Woods because of threatened lung trouble, and she 
came to Trail End and solitude and the care of Mary Moyne 
till her baby was born. And when unexpectedly her fiancé Allan 
Somer was reported coming to see her, Joan fled to New York, 
leaving Mary to care for her baby and to meet Allan. 

For Mary had agreed to assume responsibility for the child; 
in exchange Caver was to take her into his own home and give 
her the education and opportunities for which she had so longed. 

Somer arrived at Trail End, accepted Mary’s story of Joan’s 
departure and stayed on for a few days. Then Mary. herself 
made the strange journey to New York and the country-house 
of the Cavers, taking with her to this place of luxury and liveried 
servants the child—and her snowshoes and big revolver... . . 

To Joan, of course, the presence of Mary and the little boy 
Martin at Westbrook was a continual reminder; and Allan 
Somer’s friendly interest in Mary aroused a jealousy that pres- 
ently exploded in an ugly fashion. Allan had given Mary a 
terrier pup which, puplike, chewed up a pair of Joan’s pet party 
slippers; Joan bribed a chauffeur named Kelder to shoot the 
dog; and when Mary discovered what had happened, the chauf- 
feur very nearly lost his life as well as his job. 

Caver was determined, however, to rule his own house: he 
had legally adopted Mary, and had employed a tutor and social 
mentor for her, Betty Wilder; now he insisted on Joan’s giving 
a party in Mary’s honor. Joan acquiesced—too readily. And 
the party was all too gay. As a climax, nicely timed, the lights 
flashed on in the conservatory, to disclose to Somer and the 
others a notorious gallant making violent love to Mary. 

The fact that Mary was responding with a hearty punch to 
the professional Lothario’s jaw somewhat altered the effect. 
But to Mary this palpable plot was too much. “I’m going back 

e I belong,” she announced; she would take the child too. 
hile Mary, in white-hot wrath, made ready for immediate 
ure, Somer telephoned Caver, who was in Washington. 






“You did this!” she repeated 


Only some twenty minutes later Mary confronted Joan and 
Somer in the upper hall. 

“Where’s my Martie?” she demanded of Joan. 

“How should I know?” 

“He’s gone,” was the other’s forlorn cry. ‘“He’s not in his 
room. They’ve taken him away. And I’m going to find him.” 

And presently Aurora Mary reappeared, tremblingly buckling 
her absurd old six-shooter about her waist. 

“You seem to be getting ready for the trail,” proffered Joan. 
“You propose to find Martie with that?” 

“You’re right I’m goin’ to find him. I’m goin’ to find him 
even if I kill a boatload o’ white-faced liars in doin’ it!” (The 
story continues in detail:) 


A CHEERFUL open fire brightened the living-room faintly 
redolent of cigarette-smoke and cut flowers. But Joan 

Caver, as she paced between the book-strewn table and the wide 
window against which the rain was beating in oblique gusts, 
betrayed little of the peace brooding over her surroundings. She 
was back at the fireplace, staring frowningly at the flames, when 
the door opened and Allan Somer stepped into the room. 

“You sent for me?” he said, stopping short at the table-end. 

Joan, looking up at him, observed both the pallid weariness 
of his face and the newer sternness that seemed to age him beyond 
his years. 

“Ts this the best we can do?” she questioned with a meekness 
that. was new to her. 
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with a low intentness. She swung her right hand up, took deliberate aim and pulled the trigger. 


He crossed to her side, at that, but his kiss was perfunctory. 

“I know, of course,” said Joan as she reached for a cigarette, 
“what you’re worrying about. And I’ve been wondering if you’ve 
found the lady.” 

“Not a trace of her,” he answered, outwardly disregarding 
a satiric note in her voice which he inwardly resented. “And 
I've done everything but call in the police.” 

“I wouldn’t worry too much about it all,” observed Joan as 
she settled back in her chair. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” he demanded, almost sharply. 

“Because,” was Joan’s leisured reply, “the lady was here 
yesterday. Not in the house, but she sleuthed around the garage 
and the grounds and the stables like an Indian on a game-trail. 
She also cross-questioned the servants, I understand. But I 
don’t think, Somer dear, that she got an inkling of your secret.” 

“Of my secret?” he challenged. 

“Exactly,” was the other’s cool-noted reply. “I motored in 
to the Mausoleum yesterday, and I was both surprised and 
interested to find your baby and its nurse so safely installed 
there. That was rather clever of you, Allan, but it was also 
rather foolish. Pen up the calf, as it were, and the cow wont 
go far away!” 

“We were desperate,” he acknowledged, his face dark with 
misery. “It was the only thing we could think of to hold her.” 

“We?” she questioned. 

“I phoned to your father before doing what I did. 
agreed to my plan.” 


And he 


“But is it, after all, playing quite fair with her?” demanded 
Joan. ‘What will she have to say about such a trick?” 

“That’s why I’ve got to find her.” 

“And tell her?” 

“Of course,” he retorted, a trifle nettled by the other’s wintry 
smile. 

“Aren’t you afraid she'll hate you for it?” 

“Perhaps she will,’ was Somer’s slightly delayed reply. “But 
I felt, at the time, it was for her own eventual good. And now 
that it’s proved wrong, I want to put things at least halfway 
right.” 

“And when you find her?” ventured Joan. 

“T’ll take her to her child, of course, and let her go North 
if she insists on it. I'll even go with her, if it’ll help any.” 

“But a baby would be apt to die, in a climate like that,” ob- 
jected Joan out of the silence that fell between them. 

“Quite a number of them have survived it,” was Somer’s 
unexpectedly brusque retort. “But the problem is, is it best 
for his future?” 

“And also Aurora Mary’s?’ 

“Ves, also Aurora Mary’s.” 

Joan’s sigh was an audible one. 

“T feel sorry for the poor thing,” she admitted, with her face 
toward the fire. “She’s almost out of her head, I suppose, but 
it’s absurd, the way she’s going about it. You'd think, under - 
the circumstances, she’d go to the police.” 

“That’s a city habit,” retorted Somer, pacing back and forth 
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on the rug-end. “They don’t keep patrolmen in the country she 
comes from. People in that territory do their own police work.” 

“Apparently,” observed Joan. ‘They go out on the warpath 
with pistols and rifles. And it will be a final humiliation, of 
course, when the whole absurd thing gets into the papers.” 

He turned to her, as though about to speak, but remained 
silent, his remote gaze on the rain beating against the window. 
When he swung about, Hadley was wheeling in the tea-wagon. 
The clustered china and silverware shone rich in the firelight. 

Joan, conscious of Somer’s air of aloofness, looked up sharply. 

“You’re going to wait for tea?” she asked. 

“T must get back for a report from one of my detectives. He 
may have something for me.” 

Joan, with a small tightening of the lips, got slowly up from 
her chair and crossed as slowly to Somer’s side. 

“You’re not thinking much about me these days,” she said with 
an unlooked-for wistfulness ia her voice. He gazed down into 
her face as the thin white hands clutched at the rough tweed 
of his coat. And he wondered, as he looked at her, why she 
should seem so far away, so remote, at that. moment, from both 
his hopes and his anxieties. 

She drew back, at that estranging gaze of his, with a blithe 
enough smile and shrug. 

“We've both got to be more generous to that woman,’ was 
his defensive cry. 

“No matter what it costs?” countered the girl with the quickly 
hardening eyes. 

“No matter what it costs,” repeated the other as he moved 
toward the door..... 

Joan sat alone before her fire, silent and thoughtful. She 
sat without moving, her narrowed eyes taking on a new 
light as she stared unseeing into the ruby coal-bed under the 
dwindling hickory log. Then with an abrupt gasp of decision, 
she rose to her feet, ordered her car and made ready for the 
open. 

Fifteen minutes later she was speeding cityward, purring pur- 
posefully along the half-empty parkway. But before approaching 
the East River, she turned sharply southward, stopped at an 
arcaded corner service-station, and inquired for one Sam Kelder. 
From there she was directed to a pool-room seven blocks farther 
south, where, in turn, she was ‘redirected to a public garage a 
half-mile eastward again. 

She found Kelder in oil-stained overalls, working over a truck 
engine. He showed no surprise as he looked up and recognized 
her. And he remained equally impassive as she quietly inquired 
if he could come out and look at her car. 

“Sit inside,” she as quietly suggested, “‘so we can talk together.” 

They talked together under the dripping hood, talked guard- 
ed'y and earnestly, with a frown of doubt on the sallow brow 
of the listening man. 

“That’s tricky stuff to get away with,” he demurred, “and 
a chance of goin’ up the river for kidnapin’ or abduction or 
whatever you call it.” 

“But it’s only for nine or ten days,” Joan Caver pointed out. 
“Then I’ll come myself and—and find the child by accident. 
And it will be a very profitable ten days for you.” 

“But that kid wife o’ mine will have to give all her time 
taking care of the baby,” interposed the sagacious Sam Kelder. 

“She'll get twenty dollars a day for it,” announced the young 
woman beside him. 

“And what do I get?” 


OAN, in answer to that, reached into her jeweled hand-bag and 

lifted out a somewhat disordered roll of yellow-backs. Kelder’s 
eye, as he studied the numerals on the bank-notes, perceptibly 
widened and narrowed again. 

“And you'll get that much more,” she proclaimed as she 
thrust the roll into his grease-stained hands, “when you’ve done 
what I said.” 

Kelder counted the bills over, one by one. Then, having grimly 
pocketed them, he sat studying the rain-swept wind-shield. 

“Tt looks good to me, lady,” he finally observed. “I’m game.” 

The pale-faced girl was once more searching in her hand-bag. 

“This,” she coolly explained, “is the pass-key to the town 
house. I don’t think you’ll even have to use it. But in bad 


a of course, the nurse wont take the child out to the 
Park. 

Kelder’s smile was a studious one. 
“And I can depend on you? 
I ever got in a jam—” she began. 

But he brushed that aside, almost airily. 
“Tt’ll seem like old times to me,” was his somewhat dubious 


“T get you,” he announced. 
You said, you know, that if 


The Wolf Woman 


retort. “And I aint so crazy about this tinkerin’ on car-engines 
ten hours a day.” 

She was about to swing shut the door, when he stopped her 
with a hand on the nickeled knob. 

“Just one more question,” he said as he stood with the raindrops 
dripping from his oil-stained cap-rim. ‘Whose kid is this, anyway?” 

Her gaze went opaque, at that unexpected question, for deep 
in her imperious young body she could feel the stirring of ghosts 
that were not entirely dead. She was even prompted, for a 
moment, to cry bluntly and abandonedly out to him: “It’s 
mine!” But that impulse was smothered at birth. She might 
be trumping Allan Somer’s ace, yet she wasn’t putting all her 
cards on the table. 

“What difference does it make?” she parried. 

“Not much,” retorted Kelder. “But if it belongs to that 
she-panther in petticoats you had back at Westbrook, I naturally 
want to be ready for gun-play.” 

Joan’s laugh was a brief and mirthless one. 

“It no more belongs to her,” she acridly averred, “than it 
does to me!” And her face, as she switched on her engine, carried 
a touch of its o!d-time arrogance. 


Chapter Thirteen 


O Aurora Mary, the great city between its three triangulating 

rivers was more or less a closed book. But it no longer 
intimidated her. She was no longer afraid of it. The only 
chill that came to her blood grew out of the ever-recurring con- 
sciousness that somewhere in that crowded and undecipherable 
wilderness her Martie lay lost and alone, in need of her, crying 
for her in his helplessness. And that thought promptly roweled 
her into new and unreasoned activity. 

Yet even her movements, as she worked along those devious 
new trails, were unreasoned and instinctive. She had no definite 
clue of the culprit, just as she had no clear-cut plan of action. 
But she was buoyed up by a blind determination to find her 
own. And to offset her ignorance of urban conditions, she could 
claim an Indianlike sagacity and the frontiersman’s belief in 
individual effort. She was, too, a trained and resourceful trailer. 
quietly observant and vigilant, and from the moment she gleaned 
the trivial information that a closed car had hurriedly left 
Westbrook, in the middle of Joan Caver’s bal masqué, she stood 
persuaded that her field of search lay somewhere in or about the 
city. : 

But that city soon confounded her. Beyond its main arteries 
it remained a terra incognita to her, and time and time again 
she found herself at sea in its outer tangle of side-streets and 
lost in those darker byways where women seldom walked alone. 
What she saw, however, she marked and remembered, and 
after buying a news-stand map of New York and studying it 
closely, she soon mastered the general plan of the city. She 
avoided, in her blindness, all official and institutional help, but 
never for a moment did she give up her search: She patrolled 
the city as restlessly as a hound on a rabbit-trail. She watched 
the heavier tideways of traffic, and peered into passing prams 
and go-carts and turned an appraising eye to every small-bodied 
crowd about a tenement doorway. She seined the groups about 
open playgrounds and quietly canvassed the child-carriers filter- 
ing away from the foyers of banner-hung picture-houses. 

When she grew hungry, she ate at any near-by lunch-room, 
and when night came on, she found a humbler side-street hotel 
willing to accept a stranger without baggage, and after a night 
of troubled sleep was out on the open streets before the city was 
astir again. .She was quite fearless, in that blind preoccupation 
on her own ends, and skirted dangers which she neither saw 
nor understood. Once she was followed by an antique dandy in 
pearl spats and a gardenia, who suggested that she was much 
too charming to be wandering about on foot. It was not until, 
with a hand on her arm, he triumphantly turned to hail a taxi- 
cab, that she suspected the true inwardness of that movement. 
Then she told him in sulphurous language just what she 
thought of him. Still later in the day she was shadowed and 
accosted by a less resplendent figure, a bland and shifty-eyed 
young stranger who promptly fell away, stunned at her blasphe- 
mous outburst when.he addressed her. Still later, in the crush 
of the Bridge crowd in a rush hour, she felt a tug at her pocket- 
book, grasped the lean hand clutching at her meager wealth, 
and quickly jerked its startled owner to her side, where he 
escaped a clenched fist in his face by adroitly ducking, twisting 
away, and losing himself in the ranks of the astounded city 
workers. 
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But hour by hour she was learning her lesson. And among 
other things she learned the urban habit of nonparticipation, 
of abstaining from interference with other people’s enterprises, 
of standing aloof from all interests not strictly her own. Even 
accidents and suffering, she soon saw, were taken care of by 
duly appointed ofhcials in uniform. And when, in front of 
an unsavory-looking dance-hall, she attempted to rescue a thin- 
armed girl from the blows of an indignant and gin-fired young 
escort, she was openly berated by that suddenly reunited couple 
and warned by a uniformed patrolman to be on her way or he'd 
run her in. 

But in all her blind quest the thought of one face and the 
shadow of one figure lay phantasmally 
across her path. And that was the face 
and figure of Sam Kelder. Even honest- 
faced young Sandy had warned her to 
have an eye out for Kelder. And a man 
who had been merciless with a dog would 


“Would it be fair for m2 to 
ask if you were married to this 
man, the father of your child?” 
Her eyes were impenetrable. 
“Tt might be fair to ask it... . 
but I'd refuse to answer.” 





be equally merciless where a child was concerned. She felt more 
and more that her one hope centered about that sullen-eyed ex- 
chauffeur. She also felt that a man primarily interested in cars 
would be more readily traced through places where cars were 
sold and kept. So she began her slow and laborious inspection 
of the city’s garages. She went with infinite patience from sales- 
room to salesroom, from workshop to workshop, from office to 
office, inquiring for one Sam Kelder. Sometimes she was laughed 
at; sometimes she was banteringly cross-questioned, and some- 
times she was sent off on false trails that led to nothing. 
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But she did not give up. She was as grimly untiring in her 
movement as a spawning salmon in its migration. She even 
crossed the East River and canvassed Long Island City and 
worked her way south to Brooklyn, where the first ray of hope 
came when she addressed herself to the rotund manager of a 
taxicab repair-station. 

“Sure, I know Kelder,” that obese individual finally proclaimed 
“He’s workin’ for a millionaire somewhere out beyond Westbury.” 

Aurora Mary’s heart sank again. 

“But he left that place, two weeks ago,” she explained to her 














informant. And something in the dusky 
and deep-lined face left the cogitating fat 
man a little less unsympathetic. 

“Just a minute, lady,” he called back 
as he crossed to an inner doorway, “Slim,” 
he shouted into the gaseous cavern con- 
fronting him, “Slim, you got any idea 
where Sam Kelder’s hangin’ out now?” 

A tall and bony youth came forward, 
wiping oily hands on his blue jeans. 

“Sure, Sam’s engine-wranglin’ over at 
Big John’s.” 

Then he saw, for the first time, the 
waiting and intent-eyed woman. And for 
reasons all his own, he underwent a prompt 
and complete change of front. He ges- 
tured spaciously as Aurora Mary de- 
manded to know where Big John’s was. 

“Gee, I’m mixed up in my numbers. 
Is it Sam Kincaid you’re askin’ about?” 

“Tt’s a man named Sam Kelder,” was 
the answer. 

“Kelder? I don’t know any Kelder,” 
proclaimed the youth. And Aurora Mary 
eventually realized that nothing more 
was to be gleaned from that quarter. 

Yet when she took her departure, she 
went with a new ray of hope in her heart. 
Patiently and laboriously she set out to 
find a garage-owner known as Big John. 
It was from a taxi-driver, at the end of 
her second day of inquiring, that she not 
only verified the existence of Big John 
Hulliday but also determined the exact 
street-corner location of his garage. 

She was warier, by this time, and at- 
tempted no open and betraying invasion 
of the premises. But with Indianlike pa- 
tience, she kept watch on its doorways, 
inspecting every figure that went back 
and forth, studying every face that showed 
itself at a window. And she was rewarded, 
late in the afternoon, by a glimpse of 
the sallow-faced Sam Kelder as he climbed 
into a ruinous old cabriolet and speeded 
away. 

She as promptly hailed a passing taxi- 
cab, swung aboard, and announced to its 
youthful Celtic driver that there was a 
ten-dollar tip for him, over and above 
his fare, if he could keep within sight of 
the speeding cabriolet. 

As they swerved through traffic and 
bounded along car-rails the dusky-faced 
woman in the cab-seat made quick but 
careful note of every change of direction 
and every landmark that could impress 
itself on her memory. The _ buildings 
thinned down on either side, dwindling 
away into open lots and scattered colonies 
of bungalow homes. Into the narrow 
driveway of one of these bungalows, 
Aurora Mary saw the faded old cabriolet 
suddenly turn, stopping close beside the 
umber-stained shingle walls, where Kelder 
as hurriedly alighted and ran into the house. 

Aurora Mary motioned for her driver to keep on to the 
block-end, where she called for him to stop. She sat silent, as 
he drew up at the roadside, plotting out her next possible line 
of action. She went over that course so meticulously, point by 
point, that her impatient driver turned and inspected her. 

“What next, lady?” he inquired with a glance at his taxi-meter. 

That question, however, remained unanswered, for before 
Aurora Mary could speak, the faded old cabriolet had once more 
swung out of the driveway, had taken the first turn and was 
rattling off eastward. 

“There goes your man,” cried the startled taxi-driver. 

“Follow him,” was Aurora Mary’s quick counter-cry. And 
once more the pursuit was taken up. But the occupant of the 
first car, in this instance, must have had some knowledge of 
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“That doesn't explain the appalling fact that you couldn't 


the fact that he was being followed, for he promptly speeded 
up his engine and went careening onward at a rate wholly un- 
expected from so. decrepit a vehicle. He slowed down for no 
crossroads, obeyed no signal-lights, and threaded his reckless 
way on through startled. traffic. Then he turned sharply to 
the left, and again to the right. 

When the pursuing taxicab arrived at the corner, he was no 
longer in sight. 

“He’s got away from us,” proclaimed the driver, pulling up 
at the curb. 

For a full minute Aurora Mary sat silent in her seat. 

“Tt’s all right,” she finally announced as she counted out the 
money to pay the driver. ‘You did your best. And now I’ve 
got to.go back and do mine.” 
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and didn't love your own child. .... Great God, what a tissue of lies!” 


The driver turned and studied her as she stepped out on the 
road. . 

“What’s the game, lady, anyway?” he inquired with good- 
humored effrontery. 

“Tt’s nothing much,” she said with an embittered: laugh, “ex- 


cept to me and Kelder.” And a moment later she was off in 
the slowly deepening dusk, retracing her path toward the umber- 
shingled bungalow. 

Night had fallen by the time she was back in what she re- 
garded as her enemy’s territory. But this in no wise disturbed 
her. Nor was she conscious of either weariness or hunger as 
she patrolled back and forth before that enigmatic small house 
in the midst of its empty sand-lots. She even circled about 
it, inquiringly, pushing her way through weeds ahd underbrush, 


studying a solitary back 
window from which a light 
suddenly shone. 

She could see a woman 
moving slowly and _list- 
lessly about a kitchen and 
as listlessly cross to the 
blind and pull it down. So 
the quiet-moving stalker 
pressed closer, until she 
found herself under the 
shadow of a garage within 
a biscuit-toss of the house- 
steps. She was standing 
there, studious and intent, 
formulating her line of ad- 
vance, when her quick ear 
caught the sound of a car, 
followed by a sharpening 
grind of brakes and the 
sudden flare of head-lights 
as the dark mass of a 
cabriolet turned into the 
cindered driveway. 

She could see that it was 
Kelder, even before -he 
stopped short before the 
closed garage door. She 
was within ten -paces of 
him as he swung open this 
door and switched on an 
unshaded electric bulb. 
And when he turned back 
to his car, she was con- 
fronting him. 

“You remember 
she quietly inquired. 

His startled eyes fell 
from her face to her right 
hand, so casually yet so 
pregnantly hidden under 
the fold of her loose rag- 
lan coat. 

“Sure I remember you,” 
he as quietly acknowl- 
edged. But there was less 
effroptery about him, on 
this occasion, and his face 
looked haggard in the bald 
light from overhead. There 
was a vigilant and esti- 
mative air about him, as 
though his stunned mind 
was reaching out for the 
source of her exceptional 
fortitude, obviously based 
on powers which he could 
not fathom. 

He even moved, experi- 
mentally, but she brought 
him up short. For her 
hidden right hand, reap- 
pearing from under the 
raglan, suddenly confronted 
his lean torso with a re- 
volver in its clasp. 

“Back up against that wall,” she commanded. And some- 
thing in her voice persuaded him not to oppose that grimly 
delivered order. But he in no wise surrendered to panic. 

“Why in hell are you houndin’ me?” he huskily complained. 

“Where’s my Martie?” she said in a sudden flat-noted in- 
tensity that brought her grimly set jaw a foot nearer his lined 
and colorless face. 

“Your what?” he parried. 

“Where’s my baby?” she repeated, with a new and venomous 
quietness in her voice. 

“What baby?” he countered, obviously fencing for time, watch- 
ing for the precious moment when he could catch her off her 
guard. But never for a second did the leveled firearm waver 
or the watchful and deep-hooded eyes leave his face. 
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“And don’t lie to me 


“Don’t quibble,” she commanded. 
Where’s that 


or I'll put a bullet through your black heart. 
child o’ mine?” 

For almost a full minute they stood there with glances locked. 
And a thin sweat came slowly out on the face of the man backed 
against the wall. 

“T haven’t got him,” was the mutter that finally came from 
Kelder’s tightened lips. 

“Where is he?” 

“He’s back home,” said Kelder. 

“What d’you mean by that?” 

She noticed the vague shiver that sped through his body. 
She also noticed an equally vague horror in his eyes that was 
not altogether fear. And it disturbed her more than the thought 
of his treachery. 

“Honest to Gawd, lady, I took him home tonight.” 

“What home?” 

“Back to the Caver house—to Westbrook.” 

“Why?” 

The furtive eyes watching her wavered and fell. 

“Veah. He seemed to have trouble in swallowin’ this mornin’, 
and my wife got scared. 
when I got out here I got on the wire and talked to Miss Caver. 
That’s Joan Caver. She told me to bring the child straight back 
to Westbrook. I—TI tried to tell her she was takin’ a big chance, 
for it smelt like diphtheria to me. She said she was willin’ to 
take chances, but she couldn’t and wouldn’t lose that child. 
She’s got ’im out there now, with the best doctor on Long 
Island with her, doin’ everything she can. And she’s damn’ 
near crazy over it all.” 

The opaque hard eyes compelled his glance. 

“D’you mean he’s dying?’ demanded the tight-lipped Aurora 
Mary. 

“Naw, he aint dyin’,’ contended the flaccid-faced Kelder. 
“He’s a sick kid, 0’ course, but he’s gettin’ the best o’ care and 
in two or three days he’ll be—” 

But her mind at the moment was not on his words. 

“Get in that car,” she suddenly demanded. 

“But I first gotta—” 

“Get in that car.” 

“Where we goin’?” parried Kelder, with a glance down at 
the revolver. 

“We're goin’ straight to Westbrook; and as God’s above us, 
you'll get a bullet through your ribs at the first move that aint 
a straight one. Go ahead!” 


NLY for a moment did he hesitate. For she was still 

close at his side, guarded and watchful, every step and 
every move. And never once was that ominous and ugly-look- 
ing weapon out of her hand. She sat rigid and watchful, speak- 
ing to him only when he hesitated at an uncertain corner, and 
once again when for reasons of his own he let his engine lag 
a trifle. 

“Go faster,” she peremptorily commanded. 

“The old boat’s gettin’ hot,” he complained. 

“T don’t care if she blows up,” retorted the other. 
me to Westbrook and get me there quick.” 

She could detect an increasing tension in his poise and move- 
ments, but she soon realized, from a familiar landmark or two 
on either side of the road, that he was headed in the right direc- 
tion. 

“Remember,” he belatedly expostulated as he turned in through 
the great pillared gateway, “I aint responsible for all this.” 

She essayed no response to that. Her eyes and her thoughts, 
at the moment, were on the distant lights of the house. A 
car passed her in the driveway; and into a second car, as they 
drew nearer the illuminated porte cochére, she could see a bearded 
man step with a small black bag in his hand. 

She watched that car as it melted away in the darkness. But 
her manner was oddly restrained as, before the wide-stepped 
doorway, she ordered the man beside her to precede her out of 
the faded old cabriolet with the steaming engine. 

“Ring the bell,” she quietly commanded. 

He drew back, ill at ease, and turned to her as though to 
make some final explanation or expostulation. But before he 
could speak, the door swung open and Aurora Mary could see 
a young woman with a handkerchief held up to her face. She 
thought, at first, that it was Joan Caver. But she saw, at a 
second glance, that it was Betty Wilder who was stepping slowly 
and somewhat gropingly out toward her. Betty was cry- 
ing as she came, crying quietly yet continuously. It wasn’t, 


“But get 


in fact, until she was quite assured of Aurora Mary’s identity 


She called me up at the garage, ands 


The Wolf Woman 


that she made a final and frantic effort to control herself. But 
Aurora Mary, as she backed away, was thinking more of Kelder 
than of the other woman with the tear-stained face. 

“My dear, my dear, you must be brave,” Betty Wilder was 
saying in an oddly thickened voice. And she moved toward the 
wide-eyed Aurora Mary with a gesture of the hands that was 
almost implorative. 

“What’s happened?” 

It was then, and then only, that Aurora Mary realized Allan 
Somer was standing in the doorway. His face was unnaturally 
stern and white as he moved slowly down the wide steps. 

“Will you promise to be brave?” he asked with the same 
half-imploring note she had detected in her earlier questioner. 

“About what?” 

“Tt’s—it’s Martie,” was his answer. 


HE knew then, without further recourse to words. It came 
home to her in a flash, with the flat abruptness of a bullet. 

She could read the news in Betty Wilder’s contorted face, in 
Allan Somer’s eyes shadowed with pity and misery, in the gap- 
ing and vapid mouth of Sam Kelder, who had shrunk back 
against the faded paneling of his car. 

“He’s dead?” 

She said it quietly, but she could feel the icy currents of 
hopelessness that coursed through her body, and the accumulat- 
ing sharp ache that pushed like a spearhead through her heart. 
She was scarcely conscious of Allan Somer’s action as he moved 
his head slowly up and down in assent. She merely felt a 
great anger boil up through her chilled body, a primitive rage 
at deprivations too vast to be endured, at injustices too gross 
to be overlooked. And her fury, at the moment, centered itself 
on the shrinking Kelder. 

“Damn you, you did this!” 
on him. 

“No—no,” gasped Somer, trying to intercept her. 
evaded him. 

“You did this!” she repeated with low and throaty intentness. 
She did not attempt to push forward, to bear down on him. 
But with the promptness of the trained marksman she swung 
her right hand up, took deliberate aim with her foolish big re- 
volver, and pulled the trigger. 

Somer at the same moment swung his half-outstretched arm 
sharply upward, striking the weapon. He struck it at the exact 
moment of its detonation, jerking up the barrel sufficiently to 


she cried out as she swung about 


But she 


_ send the bullet crashing throveh the gabriolet top. And he had 


seized her, before she could repeat the movement, and wrested 
the weapon out of her suddenly flaccid and shaken fingers. 
She was weeping bitterly, in fact, as he held her up and drew 
her in through the still open house-door. 

“Hate gets us nowhere,” he reminded her. He tried to speak 
sternly, but there was a suspicion of a tremor about his lips. 
Before he had complete control of himself, however, Betty 
Wilder had pushed him almost brusquely aside. 

“Leave her with me,” she said as her arms clasped possessively 
about the bowed dark head of her pupil. And Somer, conscious 
of a devastating new inadequacy, turned and walked slowly away. 


Chapter Fourteen 


T was three weeks later that Betty Wilder-kept a_ twice- 

broken promise to have luncheon with Allan Somer at the 
Crillon. And she looked up with an abstracted eye when Somer 
somewhat laboriously thanked her for coming. 

“You wanted to ask me about Mary,” she said without fur- 
ther evasion. 

“Ves, I wanted to ask you about Mary,” conceded the other, 
with a none too happy light on his face. 

“Well, I can at least report progress,” announced the quiet- 
eyed lady across the table from him. “I can’t eeally say she is 
less unhappy, but she seems less restless. You naturally can’t 
face a thing like that and forget it overnight. It was a knock- 
down, of course. It was more or less a knockdown for all of 
us. But there’s good stuff in that girl. She consumes her own 
smoke. On the whole, I’d say she was made of tougher fiber 
than most of us.” 

“Ts she lonely out there?” asked Somer, with an ineffectual 
effort at casualness. 

“Not so much lonely,” was the answer, “as unsettled. And 
I’m trying to cure that by keeping her pinned down to her study- 
ing. But she seems quieter and more self-contained, and it’s 
hard to say what’s going on behind (Continued on page 104) 
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Lyerybody’s Coo0-coo 





After while he get up for 

trial — long time later — 

everybody forgot and feel 
sorry for him. 


By William Withers Douglas 


HESE ’Nited States one damn fine contree! Everybody 
happy! Everybody coo-coo! ’Sfact! 
I come ’Nited States three-four mon’s now. I speak good 


’"Nited States already—not Onglish; Onglish no good for ’Nited 
States. I catch ’Nited States quick—easy language: “Hot Dog,” 
“Hot Stuff,” “Hot as Hell,” “Hot Red Mamma,”—’Nited States 
all Hot. 

I come ’Nited States easy—get in slick. No trouble—no 
passport—everything fixum up. I go Canada first—meet ’Nited 
States feller there in garage—he fix. Get hair cut—shavem 
off whiskers—get new close; I see in looking glass I dif-runt 
guy. I look like lots ’Nited States fellers already. I pay guy 
to fixum up—two hundred bucks. Four other Old Country 
fellers pay same bucks to slick ’Nited States guys. Pretty soon, 
all set—we get in feller’s auto. These auto come over early 
on ferry—bring same number Canada fellers free, after work 
on auto in ’Nited States. Canada fellers like free ride—go home. 
We Old Country fellers get in auto—but first ’Nited States guy 
sprinkle whisky on close over us—tells us to ack like we on one 
big drunk. 

Soon we ride right by Custom officer whose only search for 
booze. We keep shut up—nobody ask questions—no haft to 
talk—Custom man t’ink we all ’Nited States fellers back from 


visit to Canada. He t’ink we all drunk as usual. Easy stuff— 
to get in ’Nited States. People have put up nice swell build- 
ing for Old Country fellers to look at as they come in—I see 
nice big gate wide open as ride by—everything fix up swell— 
make Old Country fellers happy; like ’Nited States people right 
off bat. No lotsa trouble, like getting out of Old Country. 

Pretty soon I get out of auto to meet Old Country friend 
running hot dog. I learn five minutes on “Cups-coffee,” “Hot 
Dog” and “Rosta-pork.” I learn pretty good—catchum job in- 
side eat joint. I catch nice job—no shoveling—no ditch—all 
inside job—only put one hot dog in little loaf bread—get five 
cents ’Nited States money—put in cash box with lotsa buttons 
on front—ring ’em up—easy job. 

I get pay twenty bucks all week—end of week I got nineteen 
and a half bucks. Pretty soon—two, three weeks—I got lotsa 
bucks—know lotsa ’Nited States language. “Hello Kid,” “Jazz 
Babee,” “All pies—opple, pitch, punk—all kindsa pie,” “Ice 
creum,” “Lotsa mustard,” “Whassamatter,” “gimme shot hooch,” 
“Mooch-o-blige”—all easy to learn good ’Nited States language, 
quick. 

Right ’way I see everybody ’Nited States are rich—all got 
lotsa doe—or bucks. I see everybody coo-coo over hooch. I 
learn four-five minutes with myse!f—t’ink myself damn fool to 
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work in hot-dog joint—hot dog no 
class. Why not I make hooch and 
sell for own-self, I t’ink. 
Alright—I buy lotsa empty 
bottles cheap with two-three other 
Old Country fellers. Fillum up 
bottles on hooch we make in cellar 
—buy one bottle whisky—make 
twenty-thirty bottles hooch. 
’Nited States people happy 
to buy stuff we make for 
three-four bucks take each 
bottle. Make lotsa bucks 
—only cost one-quarter 
bucks to make one bottle 
hooch. Right away I walk 
out on hot dog—hot dog 
sell for five *cents—hooch 
sell for many times hot 
dog—why not—hot dog 
can’t have kick. A 
Pretty s0oon—six-seven os 
weeks—I got lotsa monee f 
in bank. I hire new Old 
Country fellers to make 
hooch in cellar—I buy 
fonney looking bottles and 
pretty labels—put in same 
hooch—sell for  six-eight 
bucks now. Everybody 
happy—everybody coo-coo 
for my hooch—I sell lots. 
I get no trouble. Cops 
no bother me—I keep quiet 
in cellar—I whatch-you-call boot- 
legger—I sell to blind peegs—cops 
after blind peegs, sometimes—not 
me. Lotsa blind peegs every where—too many for cops to watch 
—three-four-five-six on one block—cops can’t worry too much— 
haft to worry *bout auto smashups. Never worry atall bout me. 
Every now and then blind peeg fixum up for raid on one while 
rest do business—can’t let blind peegs run smooth all time— 








"Nited States guy sprinkle whisky on close —tell us 













Everybody's Coo-Coo 


people get wise 
and not pay high 
monee for drink. 
So raid must have 
be to save busi- 
ness. Everybody 
get all set where 
raid gonna be pull 
off— move most 
all hooch to apart- 
- ment house— 
_ bring right back 
after raid. Raid 
fine thing—every- 
body take turn to 
get raid—cops 
come and bust up 
little stuff — pic- 
tures get in paper 
—nice write-ups 
with blind peeg’s 
address —- more 
customers come. 
Cops get credit— 
church people 
happy—everybody 
happy—everybody 





My friend he do coo-coo over pro- 
the talk real quick bish law—damn 
por choy —= oe fine thing all way 

s round — ’Nited 


little smile left § 
States people sure 


smart to t’ink up 

nice law like these 
to make everybody happy. Not like Old Coun- 
try. 

Pro-bish good thing—’Nited States pay for 
men to do raid—don’ cost blind peeg nothing. Pro-bish fine 
law—mus’ not go out—everybody go broke if it do—blind peegs, 
me. All bootleggers give do-nation to church people to help 
fight for pro-bish. ’Sfact! 

I like *Nited States—I catch on queek to everything. I see 
lotsa fonnee things I like. 

I like ladees in ’Nited 
States—all  girls—no 
woman like in Old Coun- 
try—all dress like little 
girls—short dresses. I 
see everywhere silk stock- 
ings way up high—looks 
nice. On street car I get 
lotsa kicks to see all 
ladees sit down. All swell 
lookers—wear dress like 
skin on hot dog. 

All ’Nited States ladees 
pretty—all nice and fat 
—all got red cheeks—red 
mout’—w hite toot’—all 
use toot’-brush—dif-runt 
brush each one got—lotsa 
paste in little tubes they 
use brush with. All ladees 
got curly hair—all go 
every little while to hair 
fixum place—sit with 
‘lect-trissity on hair cupla 
hours—all fix—have curl 
for permanent—lasts 
three-four mon’s, anyhow. 
Ladees all coo-coo over 
curl in hair—mus’ get; all 
colored ladees coo-coo to 
get straight hair—must 
get curl out. All coo-coo 
—all happy. 

I like stores in ’Nited 
States—all stores nice. 
Drug-stores_ sell every- 
thing and drugs—big 
stores sell everybody 
everything rush—not haft 








ack like we on drunk. 
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By William Withers Douglas 


to pay—mark ’em down—pay little all time. Stores 
coo-coo to sell everybody—have sale cheep. Everybody 
coo-coo to buy what stores haf to sell—everybody happy. 

‘I see lotsa ’Nited States autos I like—I got many 
bucks in bank so I tink mebbe I catch me one. 
’Nother Old Country friend say wait coupla minutes 
—he show me how. We go down to Government place 
where captured autos are hollered out for sale cheap. 
Big ’Nited States feller with con-tin-yus voice hollers 
out to crowd he wants startum off bids on auto. My 
friend, he say always one bucks more 
than other fellers, and we soon pay cash 
seventy-six bucks for swell-looking auto. 
I ver’ happee—I t’ink I got pretty good 
auto cheap—but my friend say no keepum 
these auto—trade ’em in on bran’-new auto 
like I want—he show me. We get in 
old auto and drive to swell sales-room— 
all fix up like hotel lobby. My friend say 
to me on outside he t’ink he can get two 
hundred and seventy-five bucks for old 
auto we just buy. I tellum he is sure 
coo-coo. He say watch. 

We go in side and nice feller in swell 
close come up to us in smile he so glad to 
see us. He wan show us all new models 
in room but—my friend—all he say is 
how mooch for old bus for trade in down 
payment—mus’ get three hundred and fifty 
bucks at least. I t’ink my friend drink 
some my hooch on quiet—but no—for 
nice feller with smile keeps on his smile 
and gets ‘nother feller to look at my old 
auto. Then he say sad like only two 
hundred and twenty-five bucks is all he 
got to give us. I almos’ spill the beans 
—but my friend, he do the talk reel 
queek and fuss up and down the room 
with man whose still got little smile left. We go out door and 
I t’ink all off—feel sorry we not take two hundred and twenty- 
five bucks when good—but man with smile follow us and, by 
damn, if he don’ say two hundred and seventy-five bucks trade 
in on new model I want. Soon everybody happy over ’range- 
ment—auto man he smile big again and go coo-coo over giving 
me lotsa bucks—me, I am coo-coo over monee I haf save on 


Raid fine thing — 
nice write-ups with 
blind peeg’s address 
— more customers 

come, I get coo-coo too. ’Sfact. 
























I like ladees in "Nited States—all girls—no woman like in Old Country— 


all dress like little girls. 


deal—my friend, he coo-coo over how smart he show me he is— 
everybody coo-coo—everybody happy. ... . 

I got ‘nother friend from Old Country—he bad guy—stick 
um up guy. He alright, other-wize—only wan too mucha monee 
—not happy with much bucks he make on bootleg—wan’s more, 
all time. He go in bank—stick um up—walk out easy—first 
time. Nex’ time he get caught—go to nice’ jail—get out two- 
three day on bail he get in bank first time—not like Old Country. 
"Nother time he try stick um up—get caught these time also. 
Pretty soon he come out free some more—on rest of monee. 
After while he get up for trial—long time later—everybody 
forgot and feel sorry for him. Judge put him in nice 
prison where he get room with soft bed like in hotel—play 
baseball and go see movin’-pitch’ every night. He have 
swell time three-four year—then he get push out on street 
—need room for other fellers in prison—prison nice place 
—not like Old Country; everybody coo-coo to get in for 
little while—don’ haf to stay long and all get to see movie- 
fillum free. My friend, he say, he gonna keel somebody 
next time—and get to be hero—get in big letters 
at top of news paper—get to write story in print 
—mebbe get seat in ‘lect-trick chair and be big 
hero—have lotsa pee-rades in streets—big noise. 

All ’Nited States people like heroes. They got 
real hero feller—everybody coo-coo over Lindy— 
he make whole world coo-coo overnight. He fly 
over ocean one jump—damn good jump—he know 
his stuff. Pretty soon everybody go coo-coo to fly 
over all oceans—kiss wife good-by—go out—fall in 
water—news papers print them lost—everybody go 
C00-C00. 

Big Boss President of ’Nited States all time watch 
Contree in pocketbook—everybody ‘glad. Same 
feller catch one fish—everybody go coo-coo. Big 
Prize Fighters have one swell fight—take in lotsa 
bucks—milyun bucks mebbe—everybody go coo-coo 
over fight. Ladee kills husbun with pitcher wire— 
everybody go coo-coo to read about these in news 
paper. Everybody coo-coo over ball-player—strike 
out or hitum home run—all same. Everybody 
happy—everybody coo-coo in these ’Nited States— 
all laws fixum up so everybody happy. I damn 
glad I com to these Contree—I catch on quick— 
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enWives Keep Young and 
Husbands Grow Olld 





By Mrs. Marjorie Oelrichs 


HEN, six years ago, 
Mrs. Marjorie Oel- 

richs stepped from the gay 
world of “society” to a place 
behind a perjume counter, 
her challenge to traditions 
created a sensation. On the 
part of many of her set there 
was consternation and no lit- 
tle criticism; and there was 
widespread amazement 
among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of newspaper readers 
who had become accustomed 
to regard women of the 
social set as beautiful idlers. 

The press reported that 
the rich and conservative 
Oelrichs family, long leaders 
in the society of New York 
and Newport, bitterly op- 
posed the young matron’s 
gesture toward economic in- 
dependence. But her friends 
stood by her, and soon she 
launched an independent art- 
and-novelty shop which has 
become one of the most suc- 
cessful. establishments of its 
kind. Her shop has, also, a 
winter branch at Palm Beach. 

Noted for her loveliness 
and charm, Miss Marjorie 
Turnbull, daughter of Lieu- 
tenant Frank Turnbull, U. S. 
N., was one of thé most 
popular débutantes in New 
York as well as in Washing- 
ton, where her family had 
been prominent for genera- 
tions; and after her mar- 
riage to Mr. Oelrichs she Wo 
was recognized as a leader (& “——SS 
among the younger matrons 
and became one of the most 
widely known society women 
of the land. At the solici- 
tation of many of the most famous painters she posed for her 
portrait. 

Mrs. Oelrichs entered most absorbedly into war work and—like 
many others—was left discontented with the mere rounds of 
social life. Her shop, on Madison Avenue, is her own creation. 
Every detail of the business is under her personal supervision, 
and until her daughter Marjorie was taken into partnership, she 
herself selected every object purchased. Jt is not only from 
knowledge of “society” but from contact with eminently prac- 
tical affairs that Mrs. Oelrichs writes. 
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OF all the weddings I remember, that of Millicent T——, as 
I shall call her, was one of the most beautiful in its promise 
of future and permanent happiness. Millicent was a romantic 
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type, one of the “languid 
lily” beauties first set in 
fashion through the paint- 
ings of Rossetti, tall, fair and 
frail, with ethereal pale 
golden hair, eyes of that 
azure the Victorian poets 
used to rave about, of a 
willowy grace reminding one 
of white roses swaying from 
a balcony in the moonlight. 
You would have thought 
that she would cling to, 
merging her personality into 
that of,a man. But she did 
have the makings of a mind. 
Many of her more advanced 
friends, active in the mili- 
tant suffrage movement, con- 
sidered her somewhat old- 
fashioned. I can remember 
her reading some of the 
earlier poems of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay and Arthur 
Symons in her drawing-room 
by candlelight, with a girl 
harpist strumming a soft ac- 
companiment—a lovely fig- 
ure in her filmy gown, her 
eyes alight, a faéry quality 
about her. Her friends’ 
vehement arguments for the 
suffrage cause just bored her. 

Of course, like most girls, 
she dreamed of a great love 
that would come to glorify 
her life and last forever. I 
think she even cherished 
romantic dreams of a great 
tragedy—she loved to talk 
of Laurence Hope killing 
herself on the grave of the 
man she loved, and she sang 
“Less Than the Dust” and 
other of the “India’s Love 
Lyrics” passionately. She 
feigned a horror of current 
modern views on sex and marriage, and like her mother and 
grandmother before her, professed the view that in marriage a 
husband’s will should be a wife’s, and that in love a woman must 
always surrender. In her youthful days of idealizations and 
dreamings, love came to her—a great love, as we believed, and 
as she believed. In her ardor and enthusiasm it virtually trans- 
figured her. And it was, so far as the two personalities were 
concerned, at the time an ideally beautiful thing. It made one 
believe that the poets’ dreams do materialize on earthly soil. 

In any ideal romance, whether in fact or fiction, the hero and 
heroine must be, of course, supremely attractive physically. In 
this both Millicent and Bob met the test. If the girl was charm- 
ing in her elfin moon-loveliness, Bob was really of the Greek 
god type, tall, handsome, athletic, with the ruddy complexion: that 
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comes from exercise and 
the life of the out-doors, 
and with crisply curling 
short brown hair—in all a 
radiant incarnation of 
vigor, health and youth. 
Had he not gone into busi- 
ness, and had he not owned 
the American male business 
mind, and had he had imag» 
ination,—which he totally 
lacked—he might have 
made a marvelous movie 
actor. He had led in athlet- 
ics at college, played foot- 
ball and golf, took his daily 
dozen religiously, and ex- 
cept for occasional .gam- 
bling at cards, had no 
known vices. In certain 
things Bob had extremely 
strong convictions, I should 
say extremely bigoted prej- 
udices. 

He didn’t drink, because 
drink destroys efficiency. 
He hadn’t sown any wild 
oats, because he held to the 
traditional ideals, achieving 
“success,” of building 
up a fortune, becom- 
ing a good husband 
and father, settling 
down and raising a 
family. A thorough- 
ly good sort, a 
standardized Amer- 
ican youth who took 
himself most serious- 
ly, with all the vir- 
tues and defects of a 
potential Babbitt. He 
was a son of his 
father, and in poli- 
tics was a faithful 
Democrat because 
his great-grandfather 
had been one. He 
didn’t believe in suf- 
frage, “because a 
woman’s place is the 
home.” 

Bob was _ twenty- 
eight; Millicent was 
just past twenty. In 
seven years he had 
become the head of 
a branch of his 
father’s business in a 
Western city. He 
met Millicent at a 
dance on a visit to 
New York and 
promptly fell in love 
with her. There was 
no question he adored 
her as_ passionately 
as was possible to 
his practical nature. 
I doubt if he re- 
sponded to her poetic 
enthusiasms; he ad- 
mitted he preferred 
vaudeville to grand 
opera, and he classed 
poets and suffragists 
as “bugs.” But he 
was so thoroughly 
masculine, so tre- 
mendously good-look- 
ing, it wasn’t to be 
wondered at that the 
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Mrs. Oelrichs, 
when she first went 
into business. ‘It 
was as if I began 
to breathe deep in 
the joy of newly 
discovered freedom.”’ 


Mrs. Ocelrichs and 
her daughter Mar- 
Jorie, me is now a 
partner with ber 
mother, on their way 
home after a busy 
day in the store. 
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impressionable gir] 
quite lost her head. 
As far as those 


things can be real, 
Millicent’s _ feelings 
were real. No doubt 


she idealized with all 
the glamour of her 
fancy that great big 
hulking boy who 
looked like an Apol- 
lo, and invested him 
with qualities that 
were more of her 
Own creation than 
actual. Their ro- 
mance made a num- 
ber of Sunday news- 
paper write-ups that 
read like the old 
hectic romances of 
Ouida and Laura 
Jean Libbey—it had 
all the standard ele- 
ments, love, youth 
and riches combined; 
a brilliant wedding in 
a fashionable Fifth 
Avenue church, the 
chancel banked with 
roses and lilies, the 
guests including the 
wealthiest and most 
socially prominent 
people in the city, 
the street outside 
congested with a cu- 
rious throng; and a 
honeymoon after- 
ward to the capitals 
of Europe. It was 
one of the things one 
gets a kick from 
reading about, and 
which is memorably 
pleasant to have 
seen. That wedding 
seemed one of those 
things in which there 


_ is no flaw. 


We didn’t see Mil- 
licent for nearly ten 
years. It was with 
a gasp of amazement 
I ran into her last 
autumn in a women’s 


social club in New 
York, to which we 
both belonged and 


where she was stop- 
ping. I hardly knew 
her when she came 
breezily up to me. 
“Don’t you know 
me? Well, this 
doesn’t seem like the 
old New York. You'll 
think it strange, but 
I've had so little 
time for a real visit 
here. It may strike 
you. funny but I’ve 
become quite a 
speechmaker out in 
the West, and poli- 
tics takes up so 
much time! Really 
it’s far more inter- 
esting to sit in the 
councils of the po- 
litical bosses than 
to read poetry!” 
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It was a totally different Millicent. I had never marked so 
vital a metamorphosis in a woman. There was no longer any 
affected poetic pose about her. There was in contrast a breezi- 
ness, a freshness, an overwhelming vigor of mental activity which 
confounded me. She had actually become a moving factor in the 
soem of her State, a leader among the women voters, and she 

rimmed over with enthusiasm. And what wasn’t she doing—in 
the women’s clubs, in civic reform, in the little-theater move- 
ment, in promoting the arts, in charity work for poor children! 
We had tea together, and with a zest she never showed as an 
unawakened girl, she told me of the founding of a little theater 
which she helped to direct and finance, and of the plays of 
Shaw, Dunsany and others they put on. A girl of the slums, with 
a promising voice, she had sent to New York, paying for her 
musical tuition. Mentioning her little daughter of eight, her 
azure eyes took on a sunsheen as she told of her quick intel- 
ligence, of the modern lines along which she was reared, of how 
she herself had begun to acquaint the child with the facts of sex 
through the allegory of birds and flowers, and of what a com- 
ne the child was. And it seemed she had read everything— 

‘reud and Jung and Dr. Moll. Distinctively. she had her own 

opinions; she found a middle ground of sanity in psycho-analy- 
sis; considered Booth Tarkington a truer and more .authentic in- 
terpreter of American life than Theodore Dreiser or Sherwood 
Anderson. There was a vital sanity about her, an intelligent 
probing into things and finding facts for herself. I said to myself, 
here was a woman with a discerning mind—a woman who had 
found herself, who had learned relative values and had found 
a balance. If she was interested in politics, in literature, in art,— 
she was going the next day to a modernist exhibition,—she had 
found a corresponding recuperative value in play. She told me 
of her summer camp in the Minnesota woods, of fishing and long 
hikes in the forest, of her motor launch in which she made 
speed records on the lakes. 

“And maybe you'll think it absurd for the mother of an eight- 
year-old child, but I just love to dance! Bob thinks it’s terrible 
—he just wont dance. But after the theater I get an awful kick 
going to a night club! And I feel that I owe myself a fling after 
trying to get factory girls out to vote or investigating the housing 
conditions of the poor. You know—‘all work and no play’—” 
She smiled, half wistfully. “Oh, I was enchantedly contented 
for the first year or two of marriage. I loved my gilded cage. 
Then I began to feel what it means to be cooped in. I—TI began 
to think. I began to see what the new world opened to women, 
what women could be and could do instead of getting old and 
stale and I decided I wouldn’t go to seed.” 


O to seed! Millicent was past thirty, an age when the 

majority of married women of a former generation were—as 
the old photographs give evidence—getting staid and settled, sober- 
ly matured, faded in beauty, often obese physically, or if unmar- 
ried, growing into the likeness of the stereotyped old maid. Mil- 
licent was beautiful, and not in a listless way. There was a 
totally new animation and verve about her. Of course, her hair 
was bobbed, and she employed a bit of artifice—oh, just the 
slightest enhancement of rouge to accentuate her lips, a flush of 
color to her once pallid cheeks, a delicate beading of her eye- 
lashes, for she was chic, she had acquired the art of personal em- 
bellishment, and she wore the youthful and sensible clothes of 
the time. She was modern, in good taste, and quite smart. But 
with all the externals, her youth was more in her spirits. She was 
all-alive. She was in reality younger and more brilliantly youth- 
ful than she had been a decade and more before. 

“Bob? Oh, he'll be here in a few days. We must have dinner 
together.” And she abruptly, with a sudden change of interest, 
launched into an analysis of the defects of the Constitutional 
Amendment proposed by the National Women’s Party. What of 
Bob? Of her great romance? 

Within a week I met, at a dinner at the Ritz, the Greek god 
of a bridegroom everyone had so admired a little more than ten 
years before. If I had been struck by the change in Millicent, I 
was shocked at what ten years had done to Bob. If Millicent at 
thirty-odd looked and had the spirits of the early twenties, Bob 
at thirty-eight looked almost fifty. Millicent so vivacious, in- 
tellectually ‘alert and vital, so slim and lovely and amazingly 
yseung! Bob so ponderous, so heavy, so prematurely old. Gone 
was the crisply curling close-cropped brown hair that made him 
look like a living Apollo; he was almost bald, and what hair 
remained was peppered with gray. He had grown solid and heavy, 


and he had become heavy mentally. Never gifted with an active | 


imagination, swamped in his business concerns, and taking little 
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interest in modern ideas or ideal living, he had the seitled dis- 
interested look of the successful Babbitt. What was wrong? 
When and how had come a parting of the ways? 

Before the dinner was over I got the impression that these two, 
so deeply enamored of each other a decade before, were almost 
virtual strangers. 


WE went to one of the Theater Guild productions. Bob stuck 
_through two acts. Millicent had suggested going afterward 
to a night club whose hostess is one of the picturesque characters 
of Broadway. “If you don’t mind I'll mosey back to the hotel,” 
Bob apologized. “You look after the ladies, wont you?”—to the 
other younger male. “I’ve got some papers I must look over.” 
Millicent waved him off blithely. “I can seldom get him to 
the theater,” she remarked, “and he’s been heroic tonight. And 
he’d be miserable at the night club. If he disapproves of my 
work on the State committee, he just shudders to see me dancing 
these modern things in a public place. Now he'll buy all the 
early editions and have a perfectly gorgeous évening reading 
the financial pages. Poor Bob feels the whole world’s going 
bolshevik and he just can’t fit in. The only thing he knows 
is business. I always tell him he should get carpet slippers and 
sit by the fireside with ‘Poor Richard’s Philosophy.’ ” 

The next few days I saw much of Millicent; we lunched and 
went shopping together. She had a wholesome and normal delight 
in beautiful clothes. Meanwhile, I gathered, Bob was having 
“business conferences.” Both apparently were going their own 
ways. 

“One thing that’s nice about Bob is he never interferes any 
more,” she began confidingly one day at luncheon. “Oh, he used 
to! Then I threatened to leaye him. And I would have. He 
was horrified at the thought of a divorce and public scandal. So 
we manage to keep up appearances. That’s about all there is to 
it. The only thing we have in common’is our home and the 
daughter—I do love my home, and I’ve tried to be a good mother. 
But it seems in everything else Bob and I are just out of tune. 
I don’t know what’s wrong with him or me. I’ve never exactly 
unpuzzled it all.” She sighed. 

“When I was first married, I was enormously happy. You 
know! It was a real infatuation. But I’m afraid I was more in 
love with the physical Bob than the real man inside. Most 
women make that mistake. It’s only natural. For human beings 
are physical and don’t fall in love with brains or souls. But to 
last, love must rise from the physical and find root in a mental 
affinity and so develop into a spiritual comradeship. But as I 
found, when the glamour of honeymooning wore off, Bob and I 
had hardly anything in common, even to talk about. 

“T used to be content to feel I was a sort of ornament in life. 
Then I began to want to be more than a side-issue in a man’s 
business existence. War work gave me an opportunity. I chipped 
in with other women and tried to do my bit. It did wonders for 
us. It made us see how pinchbeck and petty our lives were, that 
there were other and bigger things than watching grocers’ bills 
and arranging menus for dinner, than bridge and gossip. 

“After the war I was restless. I came to feel all life was a 
struggle toward some betterment, and that daily living was as 
vital in its issues as winning the war had been. There was a 
nasty graft exposure in our State, and some of the live-wire 
women got busy to beat the machine. That’s how I got into 
politics. We won, and the men took cognizance of us. I was 
appointed to the State committee. That was when Bob and I 
had our definite break, and I decided to go my way. Bob wasn’t 
interested in politics and often didn’t vote. He wasn’t interested 
in music, in art, in anything I liked. When I took to the out- 
of-doors, after an illness which taught me the necessity of guarding 
one’s youth and health, I had to go to our camp or on long 
hikes alone or with my women friends. He’d take his daily 
dozen as part of his day’s work. Then he got too lazy for that. 
He doesn’t like to walk, but rides in his car. 

“As long as I did my share and kept up Bob’s home, saw the 
servants were managed, kept up appearances which meant so 
much to him, I felt I had a right to my own life and freedom 
to round it out to the fullest. Wasn’t I right?” 

“And you manage to be happy?” ; 

“Isn't life a matter of adjustment and compromise?” she came 
back. “Who is perfectly happy? I do find happiness in my little 
girl. I’ve raised her to be a playmate and companion to me. 
I’ve tried to bridge the abyss*old-fashioned mothers only widened 
between themselves and their children, because of age. A gen- 
eration ago, when a girl was sixteen, the average mother was 
mentally going into the grandmother (Continued on page 116) 
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Upon opening it, he 
found that it contained 
} asmooth pebble. There 
was a letter with it. 
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Pebbles 


’S Carl 
Clausen 


Illustrated by David Hendrickson 


MBE: INGLETHORPE had selected his second-floor bachelor 
apartment at the Hampden Arms Hotel because of its 
strategic position. It was a corner suite. From its windows he 
could watch the Italian marble entrance of his jewelry-store on 
the opposite corner. Mr. Inglethorpe believed in keeping an eye 
on his business. He was a careful, systematic man whose life was 
routed like a street-car, and ran on a much more eccurate schedule. 
He arose at eight every morning, shaved and bathed; at eight- 
thirty his breakfast, consisting of a glass of orange-juice, three 
slices of rye-bread toast and a cup of coffee, was brought to him 
on a tray from the grill. He sipped the orange-juice slowly. Be- 
fore attacking the toast he stood up for two minutes, timing 
himself by his wrist-watch, to get the proper alkali reaction before 
following it with the starch of the rye toast. 

He was a large man inclined to pompousness. Although he was 
not yet forty-five years old, his hair was almost white. It was 
of a coarse texture, and he wore it manelike with that neat un- 
tidiness that suggests intimacy with the arts and Bohemianism. 
It was part of his stock in trade. The firm of Inglethorpe were 
gold- and silversmiths, not merely jewelers. They made a spe- 
cialty of individual designs. 


Mr. Inglethorpe’s eyes were large and prominent like himself. 
They seemed to crowd out the rest of his features, which were 
rather small in so massive a man. His nose was slightly re- 
troussé and his chin was curved like a Follies girl’s, with an upper 
lip almost feline in its pointedness. Altogether his head was 
inordinately diminutive in proportion to the rest of his body, 
which was built on the lines of the fighting Celt. Seated in his 
blue silk dressing-gown, munching his toast and reading the paper, 
he gave one the impression of a precocious pouting infant mas- 
querading in adult garments. 

He had exhausted the front page for thrills and turned to the 
fourteenth to trail the account of the latest Manhattan murder 
to its conclusion opposite the day’s sporting events, when a small 
paragraph under an advertisement for liniment caught his atten- 
tion. The paragraph stated simply that a man by the name 
of John Stanton, who had figured as the principal in a famous 
jewelry embezzlement case in Maiden Lane ten years earlier, 
had been released from prison the day before after having served 
his term. The item stated that he had been a model prisoner. 

Mr. Inglethorpe’s firm white teeth sank iato the third piece 
of crisp toast ‘with a crunching sound. He laid the slice down 
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on the tray. Leaning back in his Z| 

seat, he read the item a second PS | i 

time, at the end of which a faint % 7 i 

smile flitted across his face like be 4) 

the shadow of a summer cloud ee | rH 

moving over a meadow. ZB 4 
Presently he tossed the paper i, 4 

away with a shrug, gulped down 2 4 

the remainder of his half-cold , 

coffee and arose. Walking to the 

window, he ran the shade down \ 

to shut out the glaring spring %, 


sun, then, after fumbling with his 
tie, ran it up again for light, and 
stood looking down at the - q 
crowded street where Manhattan’s , 

workers swarmed out of the sub- 
way entrances to suck doubtful 
honey after a dewless night. 

His eyes moved to the inscrip- 
tion “Jnglethorpe” carved in gilt 
letters above the marble entrance 
of his store,—a facsimile repro- 
duction of his own florid hand,— 
then to the two wide plate-glass 
windows beyond which his clerks 
moved about among the show- 
cases in preparation for the day’s y, 
business. There was no lettering 
on the windows. The name 
carved above the door was the 
only form of advertisement. Un- 
ostentatiousness was Mr. Ingle- \ 
thorpe’s watchword. Each window 
carried a single chaste display: 
one of a string of perfectly 
matched pearls on a background + 
of dark velvet, and the other of 4 
a magnificent unset Lightning 
Ridge black opal on a rosette of 
white plush. 

Mr. Inglethorpe turned away 
from the window slowly, whistling { 
flatly a popular tuneless melody. 

He was not a man given to 
retrospect, but in spite of himself 
his mind moved back over the igh 
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years. He traced his business 
growth from the small establish- 
ment on the top floor of an old 
building in Maiden Lane to his present magnificent quarters on 
this prominent Madison Avenue corner. He gave himself all the 
credit due, to the last fraction of a cent, but there was an item 
of a hundred thousand dollars with which, by no amount of 
arithmetic, he could credit his account except in a strictly finan- 
cial way; and he had done that already—and rather well. So 
well, indeed, that the said John Stanton of the news paragraph 
had spent some years of his life in a place where the breakfast 
hominy is served with wooden spoons. 

The details of this financial transaction were published in the 
columns of all the New York newspapers at the time. Young 
Stanton, then a salesman for Inglethorpe & Company of Maiden 
Lane, had started for the Middle West with what he thought was 
a sample-case full of unset gems for the Christmas trade. Arriv- 
ing at Indianapolis, his first port of call, he had found the case 
filled with small pebbles; at least, that was what he told the 
court. But as he further admitted that the sample-case had 
never left his possession for a moment during the trip, the jury 
smiled, went out for ten minutes; and upon their return with a 
verdict of guilty, the judge handed him a year for every minute 
he had wasted of. the jurymen’s valuable time.. Embezzling jewelry 
salesmen had cluttered up his court for months, and so he made 
an example of John Stanton. 

Inglethorpe collected a hundred thousand dollars from the in- 
surance company and moved uptown; John Stanton took a boat 
ride up the Hudson to Ossining on a one-way ticket, and a 
young-lady school teacher in New Jersey—her name was Miss 
Sand, Inglethorpe remembered now with a slow smile—was re- 
quested by the school board to hand in her resignation for having 
used the bad judgment of getting herself engaged to the em- 
bezzler during the preceding spring. It was said that she had 


gone to New York loyally proclaiming her lover’s innocence, and 
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Inglethorpe stepped forward. ““Why waste breath with her?” he 


avowing her intention of waiting there for John Stanton to com- 
plete his prison term—a statement at which the reading public 
shrugged its shoulders cynically over its morning coffee. 

Mr. Inglethorpe shrugged his own shoulders in that manner 
now. Still, the paragraph announcing Stanton’s release gave him 
a vague feeling of uneasiness. It was not that his former sales- 
man would be able to prove anything in a legal way, but Ingle- 
thorpe had heard that honest men learn things in prison from 
men who are less honest. He had read somewhere that jails 
were schools for crime. He himself had not needed any schooling. 
Facing bankruptcy to the tune of fifty thousand dollars, he had 
resorted to a trick which nowadays might have been transparent 
to an alert insurance adjuster, but which in those days passed 
muster, because it hadn’t been tried in just that way before. 

He had permittéd Stanton to check the gems according to in- 
voice, as was the salesman’s custom before signing for them. 
Unsuspecting, Stanton had put the sample case in the office safe 
while he went to lunch, and while he was gone, Inglethorpe had 
taken the diamonds out and had substituted a quart of pebbles. 

It might not have gone so hard with Stanton if, in his efforts to 
save his fiancée from being drawn into the case, he hadn’t denied 
that he had stopped off at Elizabeth and spent the day, Saturday, 
visiting with Miss Sand. 

Miss Sand had come within an ace of being indicted with her 
lover as an accessory. She had been given a severe grilling by 
the district attorney in his efforts to recover the gems for the 
insurance company. Inglethorpe had been invited to be present 
at the grilling, but he had declined. His fastidious soul shrank 
from the coarse things of life, and he had breathed a sigh of 
relief when the police dropped the case against her. He had 
dreaded meeting her accusing eyes. As a matter of fact, the 
grilling and the whole terrible ordeal had put her in the hospital 
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ing unusual in the fact that a 
guest should be seated there; and 
the man himself was no more un- 
usual. He was dressed in a 
simple gray .business suit. In 
hotel lobbies of New York you'll 
find thousands like him, men in 
their early thirties on brief visits 
to the nation’s metropolis. Be- 
yond the certain self-conscious 
way in which he ‘sat, as if he were 
unused to soft seats and found it 
difficult to adjust and compose 
his body to the deeply uphol- 
stered cushions of the divan, 
there was nothing to differentiate 
him from any one of these. He 
was slightly gray at the temples, 
as men of his age often are, and 
his face was pale, but rugged and 
strong. He looked like a man 
who had lived a good deal alone 
and had profited thereby. 

His gray eyes were fastened 
upon Mr. Inglethorpe with a pe- 
culiar look, at once intent and 
impersonal. They did not waver 
for an instant. 

Mr. Inglethorpe drew a deep 
breath, then brought his foot 
down on the tiled lobby floor 
resolutely. For an instant there 
flashed into his mind the idea of 
reporting to the management the 
fact that a discharged convict 
was among the hotel’s guests. In- 
deed, he even took a step toward 
the desk, then changed his mind 
—not because of any warning 
look from the gray eyes of the 
man in the divan, but, as he put 
it to himself, to avoid undesir- 
able publicity, possibly a scene. 

In crossing the street to the 
store a moment later, he glanced 
back over his shoulder once or 
twice and received a round curs- 

















grumbled. “Arrest her. I've got the bill-of-sale for the watch.” 


for a period of weeks, but Mr. Inglethorpe had not known this. 
He pe merely been thankful that he had never met her face 
to face. 

All of these things were passing through his mind when the door 
was opened a few inches and the face of Nancy, the chambermaid, 
appeared in the opening. He whirled about with a start. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Inglethorpe,” she said as she noted 
the frown that rode upon his face. “I thought you'd gone out. 
It’s past ten o’clock.” 

Her tone of voice was almost accusatory. She had been maid 
of that floor since the hotel had been built, eight years before, 
and with the prerogative of an old and trusted servant she took it 
upon herself to watch over her tenants. 

“It’s all right, Nancy,” he replied; “you can come in. I was 
just leaving.” Then feeling that some sort of an explanation was 
due her, he relaxed his frown and added: “I have a bit of a head- 
ache this morning and overslept.” 

Picking up his hat, he left the room and walked toward the 
staircase. He never used the elevators. The one-flight walk up 
and down the stairs was part of his regular routine of exercise, 
as was his evening hour spent in the gymnasium. 

He descended the stairs in his customary deliberate manner. 
He had read somewhere that the act of walking downstairs was 
really a series of small falls, and that this was the reason some 
people found it difficult to maintain their balance. 

At the bottom step Mr. Inglethorpe experienced a momentary 
giddiness. His left foot was still on the step and his right was 
extended in the act of being brought down on the tiled floor of 
the lobby. It remained poised in midair, however, for a con- 
siderable period while its owner stood with one hand clutching 
the marble banister, and the other hanging.limply at his side. 

On the divan facing the staircase sat a man.. There was noth- 


















ing from a cab-driver for jay- 
walking. Under ordinary circum- 
stances he would have taken the 
man’s number and have reported him. . Now he merely hurried 
to the curbing, and he had a distinct feeling of relief and se- 
curity when the door of his store swung shut behind him. 

He went straight to his office on the mezzanine floor. He 
spent an hour and a half going through his mail, which lay, opened 
by his secretary, Miss Slope, in a neat pile at his elbow. From 
time to time he wiped his forehead with his handkerchief, al- 
though the day was quite cool and the morning breeze stirred 
the window curtains gently. 

At eleven-thirty he pressed the buzzer for Miss Slope and 
plunged into dictation which he kept up steadily for an hour. 
He found great relief in talking at Miss Slope, and experienced 
a curious sense of protection in her nearness. 

After she was gone Mr. Inglethorpe discovered that it was 
time to go to lunch. He felt no enthusiasm at the discovery, but 
he went to the grill of the Hampden Arms because it was his 
habit. As he passed into the dining-room he noted with a sigh 
of relief that the divan in the lobby was occupied by a bevy of 
girls waiting for their escorts. He walked to the table reserved 
for him by the head waiter since the day he had first become 
a tenant of the Hampden Arms. 

He flirted with the Aors-d’euvres, dallied with his soup and 
picked at the entrée. Usually a hearty eater, he explored the 
filet mignon with a halting fork that made the waiter hover over 
him anxiously. At that moment the head waiter escorted a patron 
to a seat at an adjoining table. Mr. Inglethorpe was afraid to 
look up at the newcomer, a man, but presently glanced up with 
an assumption of carelessness. A pair of gray eyes met his own 
steel-blue ones with a level look in which there was neither accu- 
sation, recognition nor special interest. 

Mr. Inglethorpe’s teeth came together with a click. His first 
impulse was to rise and leave the table; (Continued on page 96) 
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LEON 
FEUCHTWANGER 


is the German author of the 
literary sensation of the sea- 
son in England—‘“‘The Ugly 
Duchess.” Better known 
here is his novel “Power.” 


He was a prisoner of war, 
and his first sensational suc- 
cess was a play, “Prisoners 
of War,” which repeatedly 
was forbidden by the au- 
thorities; and he wrote also 
a novel, “Thomas Wendt,” 
which was denied presenta- 
tion on the stage. 


His name means, literally, 
“Wet-cheek” and is to ap- 
pear in its translated form 
upon an “American Song- 
book” of satirical verse — 
dedicated to Sinclair Lewis. 





GRAHAM 
McNAMEE 


Some four years ago 
arelatively unknown 
concert baritone 
walked into a radio 
studio in New York 
and asked for a job. 
Five minutes later 
Graham McNamee 
spoke into his first 
microphone. Today 
his is the voice most 
heard in America— 
he speaks at once toas 
many as thirty-five 
cities and the country 
between them. 

He has introduced to 
radio listeners Presi- 
dent Coolidge, John 
W. Davis and Charles 
G. Dawes. And it is 
likely to be his voice 
that tells you Babe 
Ruth is at bat or that 
Stanford has the ball 
on the five-yard line. 
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REBECCA WEST 


recently wrote of herself: ‘“There’s noth- 
ing very interesting about me. I was 
born on Christmas day—my father was 
English garrison Irish—from County 
Kerry. We're descended from a man 
called Sir Anthony Denny, whom Hol- 
bein painted, and who was a Privy 
Councillor under Henry VIII. This 
sounds snobbish, but since then, except 
one man, the family has done as little as 
it possibly could.”” Miss West, as every- 
one knows, herself has done a very great 
deal—‘‘The Judge,” ““The Return of the 
Soldier,” for example. She will soon 
have something to say in this magazine. 
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ELSIE JANIS 


No other personality is more popular 
than Elsie Janis; and few match her 
in versatility, as was proved a few 
years ago when, despairing of the dra- 
matists, she wrote her own show and 
stormed the country with “Elsie Janis 


and Her Gang.”’ 


Possibly she has become a bit low in her 
mind regarding the average short story; 
anyhow, she has taken to writing some 
very graphic and different ones herself— 
the first of which will soon be given to 


you in this magazine. 


Miss Janis is a D. A. R.—one of her 
forefathers fought under Washington. 











RUTH HANNA 
McCORMICK 


Critics of democracy 
complain of our fail- 
ure to grasp the value 
of family experience 
in the service of the 
state. This will be 
tested soon when 
Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick, daughter of 
one:Senator and 
widow of another, ap- 
pears on the ballot as 
candidate for Con- 
gressman-at-large 
from Illinois. 


Her father was the 
famous Mark Hanna 
of Ohio, and her 
husband the late 
Senator Medill Mc- 
Cormick from Iili- 
nois—which State 
Mrs. McCormick her- 
self has served as 
National Committee- 
man since 1924. 
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SAM HELLMAN 


Sam Hellman’s “lines’’ are 
known wherever there is 
possession of a sense of 
humor. Upon another page 
of this magazine he has a 
few comments on coffee 
(frangais) which help, we 
think, to make the month 
memorable. 


Mr. Hellman is customarily 
a resident of New York— 
more specifically of Great 
Neck, Long Island, but as 
he is-now in France with 
Mrs. Hellman and their two 
daughters, his stories rep- 
resent recent and obvious- 
ly accurate observation of 
manners and customs in our 
sister republic. 





The author of “Within These 
Walls” and “Souls for Sale” re- 
lates the vivid adventure of Louise 
Todd, eighteen years old, in 
high-school and already known to 
her companions as “Hot Toddy.” 


Illustrated 
by 
John La Gatta 


‘THE smoke went straight up, starward in the 

still air. The flames kept waving little 
red flags as if down there a festival were going 
on. 
Over them eggs, frying, crooned and turned 
from water and yolk to red seals on white 
ivory, while bacon-fat bubbled at the edges. 
At one side a rowdy coffee-pot smoked its spout 
for a pipe. 

The camp-fire burned a crimson core in the blue night. It 
picked out of the mountains only the cafion walls and brought 
them forward. It selected from the gloom the shining surfaces 
of a parked automobile. But chiefly the gleam of the flames 
haunted and wavered about the faces of a youngish man and an 
oldish girl seated cross-legged close together, cheek by jowl. 

The man’s eyes fed on the girl hungrily, but she mused on 
the fire or the far sky, her eyes following the thin straight smoke 
that looked to be a rope let down from heaven. Her spirit 
climbed the rope, and she was in a heaven of dreams. 

When the man slipped his arm slyly about her, she eased her- 
self into his embrace and leaned against him as if he were the 
needed back of a chair. When he pressed his lips against her 
cheek, she did not mind. When he would have touched the edge 
of her lips with his, she turned her head just far enough to put 
her mouth out of reach. But she smiled. 

He could tell that by the increased roundness of her cheek 
where it glowed in the firelight. He tightened his arm about her, 
thrust his chin farther across her shoulder and tried again to reach 
her lips. She said in the far-away voice of a dreamer: 

“Don’t!” 

He took courage from so gentle a refusal, and wrapping his 
arms about her hugged her tight. With a surprising ease and an 
alarming expertness she lifted the third fingers of his clasped 
hands, and bent them back till he released her with a grimace of 
pain as she spapped: 

“Will you stop it!” 

Her voice and her gesture were so harsh against the peace that 
she modulated her tone to the tenderness of the scene and 
pleaded: 

“Don’t spoil this perfect night—please!” 

The man was so puzzled that the shadows made ravines of the 
furrows in his brows as he gasped: 

“Spoil it? The question is, are you goin’ to waste it?” 

If she heard him, she seemed not to. 

A riot in the skillet and a turmoil in the rocking coffee-pot 
required his attention, and he went forward on all fours, turned 
over the eggs, rescued the coffee-pot, burned his fingers as usual. 
said “Damn it!” as usual, and proceeded to scoop the contents of 
the skillet into the tin plates waiting, and tilt the coffee into the 
tin cups. 

He had cooked his own meals so often in this manner that he 
thought of it as nothing but a nuisance. To the girl, however, 
this supper in the desert was the very attar of romance, adventure. 





It was literature. It was art. She loved it all. She just loved 
scenery. 

To lean against a man was natural. She had usually found it 
more comfortable than sitting up straight. To be kissed on the 
cheek was no more than to shake hands. To be kissed on the 
mouth meant something more, but not much, unless her heart 
were involved. And it certainly was not in this affair, whatever 
her foolish companion might think of it. 

As a tiny girl, Louise Todd—of Los Angeles—had played 
earnestly with dolls and had kept house, nursed babies, consulted 
doctors and married dozens of husbands. 

She had long since outgrown dolls, but she had not outgrown 
pretending. She had thrown away the rags and the waxen images, 
but the young men she now pretended to love were only dolls of a 
sort—admitted to strange intimacies, addressed in baby-talk, 
kissed and petted and dandled with a solemnity that was not quite 
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serious and yet was dangerous. For now she had grown both 
inflaming and inflammable. 

She flattered herself that she always carried a fire extinguisher, 
but she was not yet wise enough to know that it might be out of 
reach when most needed. 

The boys she usually ran with understood her more or less, 
and played the game according to her rules, just as they had in 
earlier years joined her in games of housekeeping and parenthood, 
pretending to be husbands, fathers, grandfathers, visiting doctors 
or clergymen, or whatever other réles she might have assigned 


to them. 









But her companion now, this man Alfred Biggs, was not a 
high-school boy, and had never been one. He had never been a 
boy of her day at all. 

When he had left North America for South, the girls he knew 
had been of three sorts only: nice girls who made no secret of 
their virtue; bad girls who made no secret of their wickedness; 
and an ambiguous lot who were very modest in public but in- 
clined to grow bewildered in the moonlight. 

In South America he had found the same ancient division into 
three classes, but during his years of absence, the femininity of 
the United States had undergone a complete revolution. Return- 
ing, he found grandmothers dressing as hoydens would never have 
dared to dress in the home town of his youth. He found ven- 
erable mothers smoking in restaurants, theater-lobbies and in their 
automobiles. 

As for the girls! He could see none anywhere that looked, 
talked or acted like either the virtuous or the demure hypocrites 
he had known. He wondered what had become of all the good 
young women, but—well, he had no use for them anyway, and he 
did not grieve for them. 

When he was introduced on the sidewalk to Louise Todd and 
informed that she was known as “Hot Toddy,” he recognized her 
as ‘a girl who had been more or less subtly eying him as her car 


hounded his the day before. When he invited her to tea at a 
beach club, she accepted with no preliminary sparring, put up her 
car and accepted a seat in his. 

She smoked incessantly in the broad daylight, swore like a 
little pirate, thanked him for suggesting a highball in place of a 
cup of tea, and was always one jump ahead of his most audacious 
proposals. 

She neither fainted nor screamed—she did not even say “Sir!” 
or leave him flat, when he grew so rash as to suggest an excur- 
sion into the desert for several days. She scared the breath out 
of him by saying that she would go along the next day. 

He had thought he was pretty brave, but his 
heart was knocking like a cold engine when he 
ventured to ask her if she would take immediately 
a sort of preliminary canter in his car and have 

supper in thé open with him. 

Without so much as a blush or a whinny of re- 
sistance she had consented, had gone with him to 
the shops where they purchased a few cooking 
utensils and a sketchy repast. 





She fought him fair un- 
til he took advantage of 
his superior strength. 
Then she drove her el- 
bow into his solar plexus. 


She had found it merely “interesting” or “simply swell” when 
he drove his car far out of town to the mountains and had turned 
off the road at Santa Susanna Pass into a little amphitheatrical 
cahon where nobody could see them but the angels, if any. 

Here they were in the open and the supper ready. She had 
sat ensconced in his arms and had let him kiss her cheek, but 
when he hugged a little too tight, she had blamed near broken off 
a couple of his fingers, and released herself as easily as David 
put away Goliath. 

Perhaps she was hungry. That must be it. He had noticed 
that women were like that before meals. Talk about the way 
to a man’s heart being through his stomach! Many was the little 
iron dollar he had tossed away on victuals and drink before he 
could soften the hard hearts of the dames. 

With hope renewed, he dished up the little field-banquet of 
fried eggs and bacon and coffee and pie. 

Miss Todd—whom he was already calling Toddy—ate as 
greedily as a starved kitten attacking a plate of raw liver. And 
he rejoiced to see how chummy she was. 

When he raised his unfolded folding-cup of liquor and said 
“Here’s howdy!” she answered with the watchword: 

“Here’s to crime!” 

Then he knew that the evening would be perfect. 
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The food was gone, the dishes 
thrown away, and the flames put out 
to the last ember. She insisted on 
this on the ground that all true 
Californians were religious on the 
point of leaving nothing to start a 
cahon fire or a forest blaze. 

“That’s a good idea,” he laughed. 
“As the feller said, ‘Light is the 
enemy of love.’” 

He did not hear the answering 
chuckle he expected, but she did 
say: 
“You said something then.” 

He assumed that she agreed with 
him, but never dreamed that ‘she 
meant it when she. added: 

“Some people look their best in 
the dark.” 

He protested: 

“Oh, you do yourself an injus- 
tice.” 

She groaned: 

“Gosh!” 

He did not realize that she could 
have forgiven him almost anything 
more easily than turning what she 
considered a rather sharp stab at 
him into a rather dull bit of self- 
depreciation. 

He lighted a long cigar and threw 
the match away as she was tapping 
a cigarette on the back of her hand. 
Then he sank close by her side and 
she did not move away. He put his 
left arm about her and she did not 
complain. 

It was so cozy and so comfortable 
and all, there with the moonbeams 
raining down on them in a silver 
deluge; the stars trembling like bits 
of silver and gold on a blown cloth 
of azure; the smoke from their 
tobacco lingering about their heads 
in the breezeless gloaming—all so 
cozy and comfortable that he did not 
move for a long while, except for a 
deep breathing of contented tobacco. 

Louise was young and imbued 
with the tragic earnestness of youth. 
Her moods were broken’ with 
spasms of comic relief and broad 
farce, but quickly relapsed again 
into the ineffable regret of the 
young, who are all the more regret- 
ful from not knowing just what to 
regret, and from not having done 
very much that is truly regrettable. 

She had rushed at life with the 
greed of a child at a picnic, and at 
a very early age had lifted the lids 
of the covered baskets, had tasted the sweets and learned the 
mysteries of the banquet long before dinner was ready. 

Her appetite had been spoiled, at least for a time, but the 
hunger remained. There had been little beauty-in what she had 
learned of romance, and the longing for beauty was left unap- 
peased. 

What she knew of love was all mixed up with disobedience of 
parents, sneakiness, or brazen insolence, recklessness trying to be 
wicked and not quite knowing how or quite daring, pretending 
to be cynical and really being afraid, mocking at illusions and 
not relishing disillusionment, wondering if life after all had only 
these brief silly insanities to offer as the ultimate raptures. 

It was neither night nor day for her, and her soul was a 
turbulence of uncertainty. She had had numbers of lovers and no 
lover. She had done an appalling amount of loving and had never 
loved. She had tried all the thrills and was not yet deeply 
thrilled. She had a perilous idea that if she kept on trying out 
men, she would find at last a man, the man. 

This man she-was. with had seemed to be perhaps the one— 


before she met him. When he was a fleeting stranger of whom 
she caught only glimpses as their cars passed, she had been pro- 
foundly stirred by the imagined melancholy of his eyes. She had 
fancied that he yearned for a good woman and that she was the 
woman. 

Meeting him had brought him down a little from the allegory 
of a lonely hero to the reality of a man with a name and a voice, 
neither of which was quite inspiring. 

His name was Alfred Biggs, a good enough name, but after all 
not Launcelot or Jean Valjean or even Ivanhoe. His voice might 
have been worse. Its twang had been softened somewhat by a 
long practice of Spanish. 

She did not expect blank verse from him, of course; yet an 
occasional syllable of poetry would have been acceptable. Or, if 
he must speak slang, he might have been a little more up to date. 
Those years he had spent in South America had left him with a 
vocabulary about five years out of style. 

She had been about ready to discard him as unworthy of fur- 
ther cultivation, when he began to talk of gold mines in the desert. 
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He was an instrument of romance and 
a promise of it, and his homely manners took on a sudden charm. 
It was fascinating for a sailor in from distant seas or a prospector 
just down from the mountains to be lacking in the disgraces of a 
sheba-chasing sheik of the cities. 

When Biggs proffered her a feast in the open, she remembered 
illustrations in magazines, colored plates in books, and gorgeous 


This revived the mystery. 


passages in moving pictures. She accepted the challenge as a boy 
might stow away in a long low rakish craft with a Chinese crew 
bound out in search of treasure buried under a tree indicated by 
a cross on an old yellow map. 

And now she had reached the isle of romance, this shut-in 
cafion with the world shut out, no jazz bands, no garish lights, no 
honking horns, no gin or gasoline, racket or impertinence. She 
was now at last where she wanted to be, alone with the epic 
night under the stars in the silence. 

A man was necessary, for without one she would have been 
only a lonely girl afraid of every shadow or of any chance way- 
farer. A man was necessary to scare off intruders, to assure 


Now Louise could faint. She 
clutched at the officer, bab- 
bling foolishness, and tum- 
bled in a heap to the ground. 


safety, to drive away 
bats, snakes, ghosts, to 
share the dream and per- 
fect the human soul that 
was to revel in perfect 
beauty. 

But Alfred Biggs was 
not her ideal in any 
sense. She would not 
have married him for all 
the worlds she could see 
above her. He had 
served his purpose in 
guiding her to this flaw- 
less realm. Anything 
more or less than silent 
worship would be as 
odious as spooning in a 
temple. A _ whispered 
word of praise for the 
altar or the dome, or the 
rapture of submission, 
would be _ permissible. 
To hold hands and sit 
close was necessary un- 
der the smothering pres- 
sure of such beauty as 
it aeeded two to compre- 
hend, beauty that would 
crush one soul alone. 

These were her 
thoughts, this was her 
meditation. But Alfred 
Biggs had spent hundreds 
of nights with skies as 
good as this or better. 
He had slept with a sad- 
dle for his pillow and a 
tethered horse for his 
companion under the 
Southern Cross 

Now he was out with 
a girl, and a bold one; 
therefore, of course, a 
bad one. The universe 
meant nothing to him, 
but the immediate~ girl 
was an opportunity, a 
find, a gold-strike. 

She was a heap nearer 
than the stars and 
warmer than the camp- 

fire. She set him ablaze, and before he moved he gave a warn- 
ing that brought Louise’s soul tumbling from the planets it was 
thridding. : 

When he tightened his hand at her waist, she laid her own on it 
and lifted it away. When he put it back and set his other hand 
on it, she tried to lift both away. He was too strong for her 
and she could not pry up a finger with that little trick of hers 

Probably Shakespeare, Keats, Shelley and Edwin Arlington 
Robinson in collaboration would have been unable to compose a 
line of poetry high enough to meet Louise’s demands on this 
occasion, but it was ah abysmal drop to hear her impersonal, al- 
most forgotten shadowy fellow in bliss muttering something like: 

“Golly, girlie, but you are sure a pippin!” 

He was holding her so tight that she could not gasp, but her 
soul gasped. She was so angry and so dejected that she groaned: 

“For heaven’s sake, shut up, you fool, and listen.” 

“Listen to what, cuteness?” he burbled. 

“To everything and nothing.” 

“All right, I'll listen-to- nothin’ you (Continued on page 111) 
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ATHAM HOOPER, col- 

ored, thrust forth his 
head turtlelike from between 
two cars of the freight-train 
on which he was riding, that 
he might brush up on his 
geography. A passing brake- 
man did the rest. When 
Latham ceased rolling, he had 
all but entered a business es- 
tablishment below, and fac- 
ing, the tracks. 

“Git t’ Vell ’way from 
heah!” was the welcome ex- 
tended to him by its proprie- 
tor, also colored, who sat in 
his doorway pretending to 
read a newspaper. “Cain’t 
have my place all cluttered 
up wid loose niggers!” 

Latham was too busy brush- 
ing his clothes and spitting 
out ballast to bother further 
about geography. And as soon 
as he got his mouth reason- 
ably cleared of cinders, he 
used it to grumble about 
something else. “Sho hates 
dis heah way of eatin’,” he 
communed aloud with him- 
self. “Monday I gits me 
some breakfas’. We’nesday I 
eats dat coconut I finds in de 
car. Las’ night white lady 
at Yawk aint gimme nothin’ 
but li'l paper "bout bein’ kind 
to dumb an’mals an’ mules. 
Ifn I aint git me _ to 
Tr’mop’lis befo’ Sat’day night, 
’*spect I’s gwine sta’ve to 
death fo’ lack of eatin’ vit- 
tles.” 

“You done been in 
Tr’mop’lis ever since you hit 
de ground,” volunteered the 
one-man reception committee, 
whose sign indicated that he f 
was Sim Silver, Undertak- Y 
ing and Ambulance  Serv- Y/, 
ice. / 

Latham peered into the sur- ? 
rounding scenery and con- 
firmed the report. Starvation receded. He knew too many 
cooks in white folks’ kitchens to suffer long in this town! In- 
deed, under the stimulus of the news, he immediately felt strong 
enough to resent Mr. Silver’s churlish attitude toward new- 
comers. At what he considered a safe distance, therefore, he 
muttered defiantly: “Fo’ five dollars I’d buy you out, ol’ pos- 
sum-face!”’ 

The thing Latham could not know was that Mr. Silver’s affairs 
were such, and in such shape, that he could hear a cash offer 
for his business for fully seven miles if spoken above a whisper. 
For reasons best known to him, it was emphatically For SALe. 
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To the intense dis- 
appointment of the 
dog, Latham man- 
aged to clutch 
Gladstone's collar 
and haul him up- 
on the garage roof. 


; “Come on back heah, boy,” 
J Sim responded instantly and 
pleasantly. “Does you talk dat 
way, us c’n maybe make a trade. 
Dey’s big money in dis heah 
kind of business when hit’s work’ right. An’ you never 
bought yo’se’f no hearse an’ amb’lance an’ all so cheap 
befo’ in* yo’ life.” 

“Aint aimin’ to buy none, neither,” declined Latham 
hastily. “Right now all I thinks "bout is-meal of vittles. 
Lemme wrop myse’f round some breakfas’; den I ’spect 
I aint gwine need no hearse.” 

Because she had been a recent wife of his, Latham 
picked the kitchen presided over by one Lula for his 
first try at a meal. Lula cooked at the Jenkins home. 
As a rule, Latham had two good reasons for keeping 
away from there. One was “Big Shorty,” the other his 
dog Solomon. Despite derogatory rumors to the effect 
of other business interests in Trimopolis and Montgomery, 
Big Shorty functioned as the odd-job man about the 
Jenkins place; Solomon as its self-appointed guardian. 
Both dog and man were villainous in disposition, and 
prone to meet personal difficulties nine-tenths of the 
way. Only hunger drove Latham to risk encountering 
them now. 

Without mishap he achieved the kitchen door, organized his 
frayed raiment to best advantage, and knocked. While he 
awaited a suitable and nourishing response, his mind reverted 
to Sim. Running a business here in Trimopolis, Alabama, 
and eating regularly, had never looked more attractive. Sim 
had spoken, too, of large profits, and offered to trade... .. 

Lula flung open the door, recognized and insulted Latham, 
all in one motion. 

“Back, is you?” she greeted him heatedly. “Listen, nigger: 
las’ month you’s in town heah all swoll’ up like a p’izened pup! 
Money runnin’ out yo’ pockets an’ foolishness out yo’. mouth! 
Smokin’ seegars—new ones! Ridin’ to de depot in taxicab wid 
a band! Does you know me den? Naw! Does I know you 
now? Naw! ’Sides dat, I done ma’ied ’nother nigger since den. 
Takes all I c’n cook to feed him—aint hit, Gladstone, honey?” 

Latham fell back a foot, his jaw waggling weakly under the 
twin blows. He perceived now what he had missed at first. 
At a table beyond the kitchen stove, consuming what the Gov- 
ernment bulletins would speak of as “a nourishing meal for a 
family of five,” sat his own tall, black, dull-witted cousin, Glad- 
stone Smith. Gladstone wore a red uniform and a worried look. 
The first was a souvenir of his recent brief employment as door- 
man in a Birmingham negro theater, the latter the combined 
products of his being out of jail on parole, and of his present 
predicament. Until he knew how his wife’s last husband felt, 
Gladstone preferred being behind—or under—something. Old 
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police would be certain to see any further personal disturbances 
in the wrong light. Prudence dictated a dive beneath the table 
at. which he had been breakfasting. A boy out on parole for 
inadvertently endeavoring to sell a little excellent but illicit gin 
to a Federal prohibition official couldn’t run any more risks. 

But instead of protecting him, the table overturned. The 
ensuing clatter of pans and dishes brought out not only the 
mistress of the house but the dread dog of Big Shorty. Cir- 
cumstances immediately threw Latham and Gladstone together 
as far as the roof of a garage two blocks distant. After which 
Solomon sat hopefully in the alley below and urged them to 
come down. 

Fumbling in mind and pockets for something -that might 
placate either his companion or the dog, Gladstone encountered 
a slight provision that he craftily had made during breakfast for 
his lunch. 

“You want couple of po’k chops?” he inquired propitiatingly 
of Latham. 

Latham grabbed once and swallowed twice. After a few 
minutes his animosity modified slightly. Gladstone wasn’t so 
bad, he concluded. And getting Lula carried its own punish- 
ment with it, anyway. Personally, since the chops, he began 












Six inches from his cus- 
tomer’s head, Gladstone's 
brakes finally held. Then: 


“Gangway! Us got travel 
fas’ befo’ de gas give out.” 


to feel better for being single again. A wife cramped a boy’s 
style, kept him crippled up around the other womenfolks. 

“When dey fire you off dat theater job in Bumin’ham?” he 
asked more amiably. 

“Aint fired off. Dey pays me off—ten dollars fo’ de week. 
I goes to de place whar at I boa’ds, an’ ax ’em whut I owe 
‘em. Dey say, ‘Ten dollars.’ Den I goes to de depot; I say: 
Man say: 
‘Gimme _ ticket—hit cheaper’n payin’ 


‘White folks, how much is ticket to Tr’mop’lis?’ 
‘Five dollars.’ 
boa’d.’ 


I say: 
Heah I is.” 





Latham did some rapid calculating. “Den you’s got mos’ five 
dollars lef’?” he inquired with marked interest and respect. 

“Uh huh.” 

“Fine! Dat’s ’nough—” 

“*Nough fo’ whut? Whose money you talkin’ ’bout?” 

“"Nough fo’ us go into business wid. Man done made me 
good offer dis mawnin’.” 

“Dat so? Whut kind business us gwine into?” 

“Und’takin’ an’ amb’lance— Hol’ on dar! Whar you gwine?” 

To the intense disappointment of ‘the dog, Latham managed, 
barely in time, to clutch Gladstone’s’ collar and haul him un- 
willingly back upon the garage roof. 

“You mean us und’takin’ on daid folks?” questioned Glad- 
stone suspiciously. - 

“Aint bury no live ones, is you?” 

“Aint foolin’ wid no daid folks—is dey ‘live or not,” 
Gladstone stoutly. 

“Dat’s ’ca’se you aint got no sense; aint never study none 
bout de business. All me an’ you has do ‘bout hit is w’ar good 
clo’es an’ eat reg’lar ev’y time de dinner bell ring. I gits tired 
hearin’ ol’ bell an’ not doin’ nothin’ "bout hit. You leave de 
details to me, an’ you git on better.” 

Gladstone weakened but did not surrender. Latham kept 
talking. “Den dey’s all dem extras,” he climaxed. “Ev’ything 
extra: extra fo’ de automobiles, extra fo’ de band, extra fo’ you 
ridin’ up in front in red unifawm—” 

Gladstone’s eyes protruded. He 
hadn’t thought of that!’ He’d walk 
a block for a meal, a mile for a 
cigarette, but earth held no distance 
he would not walk to wear a red 
uniform in public. 


asserted 








“Sides dat,” Latham continued, 
“evenin’s when business git slack, 
us c’n go ridin’ free. Us’ll have de 
amb’lance an’ de hearse. I drives 
‘bout in de amb’lance ’ca’se hit’s faster. You peramb’lates 
yo’se’f in de hearse, ’ca’se hit match yo’ red suit so good.” 

Entranced, Gladstone reached for the pocket where he kept 
his five dollars. Latham noted the move hopefully—until Glad- 
stone chilled the atmosphere with a question: “How us gwine 
in de und’takin’ business wid dat dawg all time down dar?” 

“Dat easy! You gimme de money; den you git down from 
heah. Dat ’stract de dawg from me, an’ I go see "bout de 
business.” 

Gladstone started to adopt the plan, then suddenly perceived 
its fatal flaw. “Naw suh! Dat dawg jes’ itchin’ fo’ me do dat.” 

“All right, J aint skeered none. Gimme de money, an’ den 
you make big noise on dis side de garage while I gits me away 
on de other.” 

Gladstone complied lustily. Before he had ceased, Latham 
was inside the nearest restaurant advertising “Meals for Colored.” 
All eyes and appetite, he squared himself at a table and sum- 
moned the proprietor. 

“Gimme five dollars’ wuth of ham an’ aigs an’ chick’n an’ 
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cawffee an’ batter-cakes an’ pie an’ taters!”’ he ordered expansively 
and expensively. “Keep on fotchin’ de wawm vittles twel you 
sees de whites of my eyes.” 

“Aint keer nothin’ "bout de whites yo’ eyes twel I sees de 
green of yo’ money,” suggested the other cautiously. “You looks 
like one dem big eaters an’ li’l payers.” 

Latham flashed his five; the management flashed his feet. 
Action started in the kitchen and continued on the table. After 
the fifteenth griddlecake, Latham indicated that he might last 
until lunch-time, if lunch were early. 

“An’ ’long *bout dahk,” he instructed, in leaving, “you better 
tel’phome de white folks over at Mis’ Jenkins to git Big Shawty 
call in he dawg so dat Gladstone rum-runner c’n git down off 
de roof. I’s got business deal on myse’f, an’ cain’t be pestered.” 

Rounding a corner a few moments later, in his journey to- 
ward Sim Silver’s, Latham barely escaped being run down by 
a small, black and fleeing Lothario known locally as “Ha’f- 
po’tion’” Williams. As often was his case, Half-portion was an 
inadequate distance in advance of a large and ruffled husband. 

“Whut de matter wid dat li’l nigger now?” the interested 
Latham inquired of the pursuer as Mr. Williams shot past, his 
head bloody but unbowed. 

“He jes’ aint suit me!” panted Big Shorty—for it was he. 
“I craves to ‘tend he fun’ral, but he too fas’ fo’ me. Some 
ma’ied woman’s husband gwine kill dat lil runt befo’ long. 
Sho hopes hit’s me.” 

Latham hurried on to transact business with Sim Silver. 
Sim went into details and Latham went into a hectic state of 
mind. Big Shorty’s connection with the business appeared and 
proved an eye-opener. In the language of the poet, things were 
not all they seemed. Sim told a lot, but not everything. Latham 
batted his eyes and supplied the rest. There was, it developed, 
a side line to the enterprise that put matters in a new and far 
from gloomy light—and which transposed Gladstone from a 
partner to a problem. A boy out on parole from the jail-house 
as Gladstone was, would be no asset under the newly revealed 
circumstances. But then, there was always something wrong 
with the man who put up the money in a business to hamstring 
the smart man that was his partner. Gladstone was all the 
time joining some fool lodge, too, where the regalia was gaudy 
and tue treasurer not too diligent in collecting the dues. Latham 
scratched his head over possible difficulties until he recalled 
that a man didn’t have to tell his wife—or his partner—every- 
thing. Silence could be golden here sure enough. 

There followed a long-drawn trench warfare over the matter 
of a down payment. Sim couldn’t get his mind off of one, and 
Latham couldn’t raise one. They compromised on a series of 
notes. Latham didn’t mind notes—he was signing Gladstone’s 
name to them anyway. 

“Now us und’stands ev’ything—’cepn’ how to run und’takin’ 
business,” he summed up matters at the end of the note-sign- 
ing. ‘“’Spect I know mo’ ’bout dat soon’s I gits me li'l mo’ 
vittles.” 

“In co’se you will,” encouraged Mr. Silver. “You gwine know 
a heap mo’ less’n no time now. An’ if anybody comes round, 
jes’ tell ’em you’s took my place.” 


DD ARENESS had long fallen and Latham was again in the 
restaurant of the morning, halfway through his evening 
meal this time. He was interrupted in his dining by Gladstone, 
who shot inside in no mean imitation of a bullet, slamming the 
door sharply behind him. He was out of breath, humor and 
patience. 

“Dat’s right, eat/” the new entrant addressed Latham wither- 
ingly. “How ‘bout leavin’ me settin’ on dat garage roof all 
day? Wuzn’t fo’ ol’ flea tu’n loose on dat dawg, I be dar yit.” 

“Set down,” Latham consoled him easily. “Maybe dar be 
some scraps lef’ after I gits th’ough, an’ you c’n eat too.” 

“Hmph! Eats plenty after I gits me my five dollars back. 
Gimme!” 

“Aint got no five dollars: hit done ’vest in ouah business now.’ 

“Whut business?” 

“Whut us talks "bout, ‘Hooper an’ Smith, Und’takers an’ 
Amb’lance Su’vice.’ I buys hit fo’ us jes’ now.” 

“Bow-wow-wow! Awrrrf! Awrrrf!” sounded savagely from 
without. 

“Sho like to git dat dawg fo’ ouah firs’ cust’mer,” observed 
Gladstone feelingly. ‘Makes me spen’ de day on top dat garage. 
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Aint got money ’nough lef’ to spen’ de night in no rest’rant.” 
“Dat all pester you? Den you jes’ git over by de back do’. 

When I lets de dawg in de front, you pass out de back fas’. 

Den I comes out de front. an’ meets you in Sim Silver’s ol’ place 
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whut ourn now. 
gwine need hit.” 

“Meets you dar in de daytime,” corrected Gladstone decisively. 
“Nights I aint lost nothin’ round dat kind place. ‘Sides, I got 
to go to de lodge meetin’ now—belongs to de Royal an’ Demo- 
crat Order Knights of Temp’rance. Work fas’ wid de dawg 
now—l’s gwine.” 


Don’t let de dawg muss up dat red suit. Us 


BRIGHT and early the following morning the partners met 

in Sim Silver’s formet office. “Hot dawg!” exulted Latham 
without visible reservations. “Us gwine show dis town new way 
do und’takin’!” 

Gladstone looked pained. 
houahs in dis business?” 

“Aint no houahs. Stay open all de time. I comes in couple 
of times ev’y day, though, to see how you gittin’ on.” 

“See how 7 gittin’ on? Who gwine come in see how you's 
gittin’ on?” 

“Huh! I gwine be out fotchin’ in de trade. Hit pays to 
adv’tise. You aint want fo’git dey’s ‘nother und’taker in town. 
Comp’tition aint do you no good ’less’n you ov’comes hit. Dat 
my job. Boy, undertake!” 

Latham relieved himself of Gladstone’s further grumblings by 
the simple expedient of going out. Trouble with a partner like 
Gladstone, he always had to know everything. Gladstone 
couldn’t attend to his part of the business and let Latham at- 
tend to his, without working his mouth all the time. Not to 
speak of Gladstone being on parole and in the wrong lodge. 
Trouble for somebody else was always following Gladstone 
around, too. 

Yet when Latham rechecked his business arrangements they 
still looked fool-proof. 

Gladstone found himself alone in the front office, and sub- 
sided morosely. ... . 

As the days passed, there was no business for the new firm. 
Recalling in full his conversations with Sim, Latham felt not 
only hungry but double-crossed. Trade was conspicuously absent 
—all kinds. Both members of the firm began to fear that they 
had made a bad bargain—for different reasons. 

“Sim ought paid us five dollars jes’ to take de business off he 
hands,” grumbled Latham. “Aint nobody never come in heah 
but collectors—live ones, at dat. Sim owe ev’ything from lodge 
dues to alimony.” 

“Whar at you git all de money you pays ’em wid?” asked 
Gladstone apprehensively. 

“Aint pay ’em nothin’ yit,” retorted Latham. “How I gwine 
s’port you an’ pay bills? Jes’ buyin’ you yo’ lunch ev’y day 
would bust a bank.” 

“IT wuz eatin’ reg’lar widout no ’xpense twel you gits me to 
ownin’ a business,” protested Gladstone. “Now Lula aint gim- 
me nothin’ but a push in de face.” 

A week went by. Gladstone sought retirement from commer- 
cial life, that he might eat normally again. “Cain’t do dat, on 
count hit’s yo’ name on all dem notes,” Latham reminded him 
firmly. 

Meantime Trimopolis was boasted of in Washington as the 
healthiest community in the United States. Not only did no 
one die, but the white folks put on a Safety First campaign 
that reduced the possibilities of amy ambulance business fully 
four hundred per cent. The same week the gasoline station cut 
off their two-dollar line of credit. No more did Latham drive 
forth in the cool of the evening in the ambulance. No longer 
did Gladstone appear upon the boulevards on pleasure bent in 
the hearse. Conservation was resorted to in the matter of the 
last gallon of gas in the respective tanks. Latham used the 
backs of final notices from telephone and electric-light companies 
for bookkeeping purposes, and was never short of stationery. He 
could be arrested for what he thought of Sim Silver. Sim had 
sold him under false pretenses a business that palpably did not 
exist. Yet, on the face of it, the transaction was strictly within 
the law. 

Gladstone spent all his spare time out front thinking of food. 
And he had too much spare time. 

Then, suddenly, every maxim in the copybooks came true at 
once: It’s a long lane that has no turning; it never rains but it 
pours; perseverance wins—and all the rest of it. The telephone 
rang. Latham answered it, then flung the receiver skyward the 
length of its cord, and emitted sounds of discreet but unmistak- 
able. rejoicing. 

“Stand back, boy! Stand back!” he caroled. “Don’t block 
mah road! Hit’s a long time comin’, but hit’s come now! Like 
Sim Silver said: Us got cust’mer, an’ I got go git him pussonal!” 


“Shet up ’bout dawgs! Whut de 
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SOUP 


and the woman 
“<from Missouri” 


Au PRAISE to this worthy housewife. 

Nothing but the best will do for her 
family. One can picture her working with 
relentless zeal, laboriously going through 
all the tedious and troublesome steps of 
making her soups in her own kitchen, just 
as her mother did before her. And you 
can be sure her soups are good—make no 
mistake about that. 


UT JUST across the street, or in the 

house next door, no doubt, is a 
neighbor with just as particular tastes and 
notions about the quality of food she puts 
on her table. Only she has had the wit 
to “try” those soups that are sold at the 
store. She knows that this is the age of 
the automobile, and not of buggy rides. 
To her delight, and often to her real 
astonishment, she has discovered that the 
Campbell’s condensed soups are just as 
delicious, and often even more so, than 
she herself makes. For soup-making is 
only one of her many duties, while the 
makers of condensed soups equip enormous 
and spotless kitchens and they give their 
chefs a life-long training, all devoted to 
the fine art of soup-blending. 


6¢¢ \UR REPUTATION isinevery can.” 

The soup-maker who says that 
realizes how critically his soups will be 
judged. The tremendqus, national success 
of condensed soups truly proves that they 
only doubt who have not tasted. 

Add an equal quantity of water. Then 
bring to a boil. Simmer for a few 
minutes. And that is all. The soup is 
ready for your table. Twenty-one 
different soups—each a masterpiece—and 
the full list printed on every Campbell’s 
label. Your grocer has, or will get for you, 
any Campbell’s Soups you select. 12 
cents a can. 





I’m on my way with feelings gay, 
My appetite is real. 

For in my hand is Campbell’s grand— 
I’m headed for some meal! 
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With a roar of iis ancient motor, the sec- 
ond gasoline-driven hearse ever manufac- 
tured in the United States was on its way, 
Latham at the wheel, his eye peeled for 
competition, his ears open for blow-outs. 

Gladstone restored the. receiver just in 
time to have the bell ring again. “Dat 
Hooper an’ Smif’s?” came an excited African 
voice over the wire. 

“Y-y-yeah, sho is,” admitted Gladstone. 
“Whut you want?” 

“Quick wid de amb’lance, den!” shrilled 
the voice. “Nigger done hit Ha’f-po’tion 
Williams on de haid wid a rock! Knock 
him cold! Come fo’ him fas’!” 


reese strength came to Gladstone. He 
leaped for his red coat, cranked the 
ambulance, stepped firmly upon its gong, and 
was away like the wind in the opposite di- 
rection to that taken by Latham. The ad- 
vertising and nourishment possibilities of 
the call were immense. Half-portion might 
be good for a funeral yet! Gladstone held 
a heavy foot upon the gong, another upon 
the gas. As he hit Strawberry Street on two 
flats and a slow leak, four hundred negroes, 
more or less, scattered for their lives. Six 
inches from his customer’s head, Gladstone’s 
screaming brakes finally held. 

“I takes him to ouah place—hit be handy 
dar, does he git wuss,” was the comforting 
message Gladstone flung over his sheulder 
as he reached for the undersized victim of 
some outraged husband’s rock. 


Then: “Gangway, niggers! Gangway! 
Us got to travel fas’ to git dar befo’ de gas 
give out!” 


And back to Hooper and Smith’s, the 
gong clanging madly, with two hysterical 
relatives of Half-portion’s clinging desper- 
ately to the hand-rail and rear step—one 
of them an aunt not used to riding. 

Headlong from the opposite direction 
came the hearse. “Look busy an’ de nig- 
gers’ll think you is busy,’ was Latham’s 
motto. He lived up to it now. Colored 
Trimopolis boiled with excitement. In ad- 
mirable clouds of dust the two venerable 
vehicles shot up before the establishment of 
the partners. From afar the streets dark- 
ened with the oncoming crowds of the curi- 
ous. Latham cast his eye about and for- 
gave Sim Silver much. Sim had merely 
been slow in making good. And what Glad- 
stone didn’t know would make retention of 
his parole privileges easier in event of even- 
tualities. 

“He’p me wid Ha’f-po’tion firs’,” implored 
Gladstone when Latham leaped from his 
seat. 

“Put him in a box an’ see how he tu’n 
out,” returned Latham excitedly. “Us aint 
got no time fool wid bigamists now: dey’s 
mo’ money in mine. Git ’em both inside 
an’ I give you de shippin’ tags. Us got 
cotch Montgom’ry train in jes’ lil bit wid 
box I fotch in.” 

Overruled, Gladstone eyed Half-portion 
expertly. The evidence pointed to the hus- 
bands of handsome and flirtatiously inclined 
wives breathing more freely in the future— 
permanently so. 

“Dat Ha’f-po’tion sho look like he need 
a box,” breathed Gladstone. Then, aloud: 
“Whar at de tags?” 

“Heah dey is: I lays de right tag on de 
right box. You keep ’em straight an’ tack 
’em on.” 

“You sho writes a good han,’ Latham, 
even when you’s ne’vous,” admired Glad- 
stone. 

“How you know hit’s good? You caint 
read.” 

“Jes’ like I used know good licker, befo’ 
I j’ined dem Knights of Temp’rance—from 
smellin’ hit.” 

“Trouble wid you, you all time swallerin’ 
hit firs’ an’ smellin’ de licker aft’wahds. 


Dat huccome you aint able tell dat proh’bi- 
tion gent’man from other folks dat time. 
All time gummin’ up somep’n, you 


is— 


jinin’ Royal an’ ’Publican Order Knights of 
Temp’rance an’ all dat fool truck! .... 
Lawd! look at de niggers flockin’ now!” 


ND flock they did—milling, weeping, 

wailing, after the manner of their race, 
total strangers joining in heartily with arriv- 
ing relatives in a crescendo of mourning. 
Loud and prominent among them was Big 
Shorty. 

But it quickly developed that the mourn- 
ing of Big Shorty. was not strictly according 
to Hoyle, was concerned not with the 
extermination of Half-portion but with 
Shorty’s poignant grief that the privilege of 
conducting the extermination had not 
his. To this certain kinsmen of Half-por- 
tion’s took exception and offered war. 

Joyously Big Shorty accommodated them. 
A few brief moments later, mourners and 
curiosity-seekers began pouring forth from 
all available doors and windows of the 
Hooper and Smith establishment. Within 
developed the battle of the century. Furni- 
ture was upset, mourners trampled under- 
foot; the building rocked with the conflict. 
Loud above all other sounds rang the battle- 
cries of Big Shorty. Into the mélée the new 
proprietors flung themselves heroically. 
Proportionate to the noise was the anguish 
in the face and voice of Latham. Aloud 
Latham craved peace. His interest in it was 
twofold. For a boy out on parole like 
Gladstone couldn’t stand but so much dis- 
orderly conduct in his vicinity before old 
police gathered him in and changed his name 
to a number. 

Gladstone himself remained present but 
unaccounted for. Much of the time he was 
on the floor, as if in search of something. 

Simultaneously with the triumphant ejec- 
tion by Big Shorty of the last of Half- 
portion’s supporters, a fresh and momentous 
discovery was made: Half-portion was a 
Knight of Temperance! This put a brand- 
new face on everything, especially as his 
membership proved to be in the Montgom- 
ery lodge of that order. Through by-laws 
and the posting of a cash bond, the Royal 
Order guaranteed three bands at the funerals 
of all members who died in the faith and 
held their final rites on the home grounds 
of their own lodge. Which produced one 
more reason for Half-portion’s belonging in 
the baggage-car of the train that was due 
to leave for Montgomery in twenty minutes. 
On top of all their other confusions, Hooper 
and Smith had to catch a train. 

“Dat mean two shipments on de same 
train, den!” howled Latham above the up- 
roar of the massed mourners doing Half- 
portion honor. “He’p me git ’em both to 
de depot !” 

Amateur assistants responded in moblike 
proportions to the call for aid. 

Headlong the partners shot forth toward 
the depot. In front came Gladstone, clear- 
ing the way for the hurrying hearse, making 
the welkin ring with his ambulance gong. 

Grimly the relatives hung on; bravely 
they bore up. Heavily Gladstone bore down 
upon gas and gong. No time now for deco- 
rum when catching a train on the final quart, 
the gong in full voice, and the sidewalks 
filled with negroes, necks a-crane and eyes 
a-bulge! No time even to bother over a 
faint worry that was rising in the extreme 
rear of his mind. 


N ROUTE to breakfast the following 

morning, Messrs. Hopper and Smith 
paused to gladden their eyes. Arrayed as the 
lilies of the field—and then some—was Big 
Shorty. A derby hat crowned him at one 
end, while large yellow shoes with moun- 
tainous toes kept him from any appearance 
of top-heaviness at the other. And in be- 
tween were the colors of the spectrum, mar- 
velously revealed in his shirt, tie, rubber 
collar and outer garments. Accompanying 
him and ruining the occasion for Gladstone, 
was Solomon. 
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“Mawnin’, Big Shawty! You looks like 
dey’s circus in town,” Latham hailed him. 

“You dawggone tootin’ dey’s circus in 
town—fo’ me,” stated the resplendent one 
in a tone packed with meaning. “An’ I aims 
to be im de pee-rade. Bus’ness good heah 
an’ gwine be better in Montgom’ry. I got 
bus’ness dar all de time, an’ a heap of hit 
today. I’s gwine to Montgom’ry now fo’ 
de fun’ral of dat li’l sawed-off Ha’f-po’tion 
runt. I marches behin’ de firs’ band in de 
percession an’ leads de cheerin’ at de cem’- 
tery.” 

After breakfast ‘Latham and Gladstone 
found their standings, socially and in Dun 
and Bradstreet’s, suddenly and perceptibly 
improved. Nourished by a cash payment on 
account from Half-portion’s burying society, 
and by the public evidence of a literally 
rushing business, their credit had blossomed 
forth once more. They ate, filled the gas- 
tanks, paid the telephone bill, and even 
gave two of Sim’s most persistent creditors 
a definite date on which to come back. 
Latham breathed more ireely, though far 
from fully. All had gone well—so far. 
While they had apparently come through 
safely this time, a boy never could tell 
where he stood with a partner like Glad- 
stone all the time gumming up something. 

And in Gladstone’s mind, too, a vague 
misgiving grew no less vague. Liable to get 
a boy mixed up, with Latham getting ex- 
cited and hollering and trying to boss every- 
body that way. 

But, “Aint nothin’ to dis heah bus’ness,” 
orated Latham grandly as immunity con- 
tinued to enfold them. “Not no work at 
all, ha’dly: jes’ ridin’ round an’ collectin’ de 
cash money. ‘Spect us make so much now 
hit keep even you in eatin’ vittles. Sim 
wa’n’t wrong—he jes’ late in whut he specify. 
Nex’ time I makes a deal fo’ you wid yo’ 
money, you listen mo’ an’ not put up so 
much fool argufyin’. Whar you be now if 
hit wa’n’t fo’ my brains, nigger? When 
I’s right, I’s right.” 

“Aint know,” replied Gladstone dubiously. 
“Dis firs’ time I ever seen you right. Dat 
only thing make me think dey’s trick in hit 
now—dat an’ whut I’s skeered "bout. Hit 
sho look good, but is hit? Dey jes’ one 
thing keep me studyin’.” 

“Whut dat?” 

“T aint gwine say. Hit worry me, but if 
I’s right, you aint gwine have wait long to 
find hit out. An’ if I’s wrong, I aint gwine 
have you all time ridin’ me "bout hit. I jes’ 
gwine keep my mouf shet an’ my shirt an’ 
shoes handy twel I knows mo’.” 

“Huh! Hit take brains to worry. You 
aint got nothin’ to worry wid—let ‘lone 
worry "bout.” 


RAVEL on Gladstone’s window in the 

night! Ominous sound to a boy with 
all his worries! Never could tell which one 
had broke loose first! Fearfully he raised 
the sash and peered out, only to catch the 
next charge of gravel full and stingingly in 
his face. 

“Who dat?” he sputtered angrily. 

“You better ax, ‘Who dat?’” retorted a 
harsh voice from the outer darkness. “Bet- 
ter grab yo’ shoes, too, while de grabbin’ 
good. Dey’s two dawggone good men after 
yo’ hide—an’ I’s one of ’em! You done play 
hell wid de’ und’takin’ bus’ness !” 

Gladstone fumbled sleepily with his ideas, 
but they would not organize. A _ horrid 
thought clutched at his addled brain, but 


he would not entertain it—yet. He sparred 
instead for time. 
“Who make all dat big talk? Whut fur?” 


“Hit’s me, Latham. You gwine find out 
‘whut fur’ when dat Big Shawty cotch you, 
too! Dey say he headin’ yo’ way fast, in 
a fliv—wid he dawg Solomon. All he stop 
fo’ is feed de dawg mo’ raw meat an’ let 
him smell one yo’ ol’ coats. Dey’s long dis- 
tance come from Montgom’ry, an’ de word’s 
all over town. Nigger, you sho step in yo’ 
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The Lovely Young’ 


MARCHIONESS of QUEENSBERRY 
looks at Beauty with the Artist’s Eye 























Cathleen Mann, now Lady Queens- 
berry, is the daughter of one of 
England's most distinguished por- 
trait painters, and is herself an 
artist of unusual talent. Like her 
father, her special gift is for 
portraiture 


MALL, dark, vivid —and very 

modern is this petite English gentle- 

woman, the Marchioness of Queens- 
berry. 

Still in her early twenties, she deftly 
combines—as only the “moderns” seem 
to know how—the roles of wife, mother, 
hostess, sportswoman, artist. 


The daughter of one of England's most 
distinguished portrait painters widely 
known for his portraits of the Royal 
Family, Lady Queensberry is herself a 
painter of unusual talent. Like her 
father her special gift is for portraiture. 


She entertains frequently and charm- 
ingly in London; she rides, plays golf, 
hunts with the famous Bicester 
Hounds.—And always she paints. For 
to Lady Queensberry her work is her 
life. 

“T like society,” she says, ““—and oh, 
I've been delighted with your American 
society! But it can only be a recreation 
with me—never a pursuit!’ Always 
the keen eye of the artist is seeking the 
unusual, the beautiful; the deft fingers 


‘ Cold Cream. Its fine oils lift » 





























The Tenth Marchioness of Queensberry 


long for the brush and canvas to record it. 


A portrayer of lovely women, Lady 
Queensberry’s comments upon beauty 
are of exceptional interest to women 
everywhere. “To the eye of the artist,” 
she observes, “nothing is at once so ex- 
quisite and so elusive as a lovely com- 
plexion. And the artist, perhaps more 
than most women, values the gift of 
Beauty, knows that it should be culti- 
vated, and appreciates the means of 
guarding it. 

“For my own part, I sincerely believe 
in the gentle ministrations of Pond's 
Two Creams.” 


The Delightful New Pond’s Way 
Now there are two delicious new Pond's 
preparations for use with the famous creams. 

First apply Pond’s light and fragrant 
all dirt, 
restore suppleness. Then with Pond's new 




















Guardians of that precious gift 
called Beauty, Ponds Two Creams 
are chosen by women of distinction 


Cleansing Tissues wipe away all oil and dirt. 

Next tone and firm your skin with 
Pond’s new Skin Freshener. Finally apply 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream for an exquisite 
finish and protection. At night refresh and 
cleanse your skin again with the Cold 
Cream and Freshener. 

Used regularly, this method brings new 
beauty to your skin. 
New 1 4c Offer : Mail this coupon and four- 
teen cents (14c) for trial tubes of Pond's Two 
Creams and enough of Pond’s new Skin 
Freshener and Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues 
to last you a week. 


Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. C, 
108 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
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aig basket dis time! An’ fo’teem dem Mont- 
gom’ry Knights of Temp’rance in de jail- 
house a’ready fo’ drunk an’ disawd’ly !” 

Befuddled, shivering, puzzled but north- 
bound, Gladstone hit the road. His former 
fears could account for some things, but not 
for the Knights of Temperance angle. That 
came bafflingly under the head of New Busi- 
ness. “Huccome Shawty so sore?” he panted 
in ill-simulated innocence as they left the 
Trimopolis limits behind them. 

“Plenty! You saw yo’ own sef how 
Big Shawty all set to cel’brate Ha’f-po’tion’s 
fun’ral in Montgom’ry. Den you gum hit 
all up on him, ’sides ruinin’ yo’ own lodge 
too. An’ boy, when I says ‘gum,’ I means 
‘eum’ |” 

Gladstone paid attention to his feet. What 
he couldn’t understand sounded like he was 
liable to need them soon. “Huccome I gum 
hit up?” he persisted. ‘ 

“Ax dem Montgom’ry niggers. Ax dem 


Temp’rance Knights in de jail-house! Dem 
boxes yest’day git dar like you ship ’em, but 
boy, dey aint right—I tells de worl’ dey 
aint right.” 

“Huccome, ‘aint right’?” 

“Means one ’em ‘dress to Big Shawty’s 
Montgom’ry place of business. He git a 
bunch he good cust’mers round an’ take off 
de lid—an’ some dem niggers aint quit run- 
nin’ yit! ‘Stead of whut dey lookin’ fo’; 
Ha’f-po’tion stick he haid up out de box an’ 
look all round. Den he see Big Shawty—an’ 
de real runnin’ sta’t! Ha’f-po’tion aint daid, 
look like—jes’ stun’.” 

Gladstone cleft the darkness toward Can- 
ada. Misgivings were crystallizing. He had 
heard but half of the worst yet—the lesser 
half. There had been two boxes. 

“How ’bout dat other box us ship?” he 
queried feebly amid a dust-cloud of his 
own making. 


“Yeah, how ‘bout hit? Dat whar you 
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bust my‘ m’lasses jug, nigger! All time 
gummin’ up yo’ bus’ness! Keeps hit da’k 
from you ‘count you bein’ out on pa-role 
an’ belongin’ to all dem fool lodges; but dat 
wa’n’t no und’takin’ bus’ness like you thinks 
whut us bought from Sim: dat de shippin’ 
d’pahtment of Big Shawty’s bootleggin’ 
bus’ness! WHaulin’ hit in hearse keeps de 
cops from gittin’ s’picious. Ol’ pine box 
whut I fotch in aint got no cawffin in hit— 
hit’s licker! Licker! An’ you gums hit all 
up, shippin’ Ait, instead of Ha’f-po’tion, to 
de Montgom’ry Knights of Temp’rance 
lodge! Dat huccome all dem Knights gits 
soused and in de jail-house now!” 


LADSTONE said it with feet. “Dat 

whut been worryin’ me!” he mourned 
as the darkness fled past him in earnest. “I 
been skeered, ever since ev’ything git knock’ 
on de flo’ in dat fight, dat I gits dem li'l 
tags mixed up!” 





indeed, he made a slight almost involuntary 
upward movement to that effect, then sank 
back again. Getting hold of himself deter- 
minedly, he decided to ignore the man, a 
process that seemed entirely wasted upon 
the fellow. 

With no little effort the jeweler forced 
himself to stick it out. He toyed with his 
French pastry, and did not signal for his 
coffee until his vis-d-vis ordered his dessert. 
Arising presently with elephantine delibera- 
tion, he walked out of the dining-room 
slowly. Once in the lobby, he increased his 
pace and passed close enough to the desk to 
scan the register hurriedly. Although he 
was forced to read it upside down, he found 
no difficulty in deciphering the signature, 
John Stanton, and in noting that the num- 
ber of the man’s room was 310, a single 
apartment ‘on the third floor almost directly 
above his own. 

As he crossed to the check-tack for his 
hat, Stanton came out of the grill. The 
two men’s eyes met for an instant. The 
other’s features were expressionless, but the 
gray eyes seemed to mock Mr. Inglethorpe 
as they traveled from the jeweler’s face to 
the register. Inglethorpe jerked the hat out 
of the astonished check-rack attendant’s 
hand, pulled it down over his eyes and 
stalked back to the store. 

He spent the larger part of the afternoon 
staring morosely at the ceiling of his well- 
appointed office. At three o’clock he went 
downstairs and quarreled with Mr. Stevens, 
his sales-manager, about nothing at all. 

At five o’clock he was back at his apart- 
ment changing for dinner. He had con- 
sidered eating elsewhere, but with a savage 
oath he decided that no man could drive 
him out of his orbit of routine. He’d show 
John Stanton that the game of bluff could 
be played by two. When he entered the 
dining-room, he was not surprised to find 
the fellow there, at the same table as be- 
fore. Inglethorpe threw his head back and 
approached his own with a martial tread 
that was apparently lost upon the other, 
who was deeply engrossed in the menu, 
and did not even look up. 





A rousing mystery novel of the North: 
Romance—adventure—flying 
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starts in The Red Book Magazine next 
month. Reserve your number now. 











PEBBLES 
(Continued from page 83) 


The jeweler plumped into the chair held 
out for him by the waiter, and reached 
forth his hand aggressively for the napkin. 
As he unfolded it, something dropped out of 
one o& the folds and fell on the floor. Ingle- 
thorpe glanced down at the sound, and the 
waiter, stooping, picked the object up and 
held it out between his thumb and fore- 


finger. It was a small pebble the size of a 
hazelnut ! 
Inglethorpe’s hand closed convulsively 


about the napkin. He felt a sharp stab in 
the back of his head as if some one had 
run a hot needle into his brain, and as from 
a long distance he heard the apologetic 
voice of the waiter saying: 

“Sorry, sir. I cannot imagine how it came 
to be in your napkin. Shall I get you a 
clean one, sir?” 

Mr. Inglethorpe got hold of himself with 
an effort. He cleared his throat and re- 
plied in a voice loud enough for the occu- 
pant of the next table to hear: 

“It’s all right, Williams. Accidents will 
happen.” 

The man opposite remained absorbed in 
the menu. If he had noticed the episode 
he gave no sign. The waiter pocketed the 
pebble and waited respectfully, pencil poised, 
for the dinner-order which the jeweler pres- 
ently gave in an unnecessarily loud and 
emphatic voice. 


hype ayaa spent a somewhat hectic 
night. Even his usual two-mile saunter 
around the track in the gym, and the custo- 
mary five-mile jaunt on the stationary bicy- 
cle followed by a dip in the plunge, failed 
to induce sleep. It was long after midnight 
when he retired, after having smoked innu- 
merable black cigars. He lay awake for 
hours considering various expedients which 
he discarded one by one. 

There was nothing he could do. Neither 
by word nor action had John Stanton com- 
mitted any act that could be construed as 
overt. He, Inglethorpe, might unmask him 
to the management as an ex-convict, but 
this would only serve to draw undesirable 
attention to his firm, a thing he wanted to 
avoid at all hazards. It would be a rich 
plum for some enterprising reporter, and 
would gain him nothing but notoriety. 

It was nearly dawn when he finally 
dropped off to sleep, and it seemed as if his 
eyes had been closed for barely a minute 
when the waiter with the breakfast-tray 
knocked on the door. Mr. Inglethorpe 


gulped down his orange-juice hastily to re- 
lieve the dryness that bound his tongue to 
the roof of his mouth. He drank two cups 
of coffee, but left the toast untasted. While 
he was draining the pot for the last black 
dregs, there was a knock, and a bellboy 


called out over the transom that he had 
brought Mr. Inglethorpe’s tan shoes from 
the bootblack stand. He told the boy 
curtly to set them down outside the door. 

For some minutes he sat lost in thought, 
then began to dress aimlessly. He pawed 
through the dresser drawers for a pair of 
gray socks to go with the tan shoes, and 
spent minutes selecting a shirt and a cravat 
to match it, then opened the door and re- 
trieved the shoes. icking off his red bed- 
room slippers, he eased himself into the up- 
holstered chair by the window and put the 
left shoe on. His foot sank into it with 
a soft zip. He inspected the shoe critically, 
then inserted the right foot in the other 
one. There was another zip followed by an 
exclamation of pain and surprise from his 
lips. He jerked the shoe off, turned it up- 
side down and shook it. 

A pebble not much larger than a pea fell 
on the carpet between his feet. 

He sat staring at it, mouth drooping 
askew. His steel-blue prominent’ eyes 
seemed to be drawn out of their sockets as 
if by some sinister magnet. Flinging the 
shoe aside, his hand shot out for the pebble. 
It was sharp and rough, not round and 
smooth like the other one. He sat fingering 
it absently, then shook himself, kicked off 
the left shoe and put on a pair of black 
ones. 

Contrary to habit, he walked to the far 
end of the hall and took the elevator down. 
He crossed the almost empty lobby hur- 
riedly and stepped out in the bright blinding 
sunshine. As he did so, he almost collided 
with Stanton, who was leaning against one 
of the granite columns of the entrance. 
Before he saw who it was, he had excused 
himself. The man smiled his acknowledg- 
ment of the apology. His eyes traveled 
from Inglethorpe’s face to the black shoes, 
and remained fastened upon them while the 
jeweler stood waiting at the curbing for a 
chance to cross the street. 

Mr. Inglethorpe spent a bad morning pe- 
rusing his mail and dictating replies to the 
most necessary letters. Miss Slope, sensing 
his abstraction, glanced at him from beneath 
lowered lids now and then in a way that 
infuriated him. He snapped out replies to 
her questions, and generally conducted him- 
self like a bad boy. Suddenly remembering 
that it was Friday, he shook himself, and 
decided that a bit of air would do him 
good. 

On his way out, he stopped at the desk 
of Stevens, his manager, saying curtly that 
he’d be away for the week-end, and not to 
look for him until Monday morning; then 
he went to his apartment and changed into 
his outing togs. 

“Pennsylvania Station!” he sang out al- 
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CThe Extra Helpers Club 


meets to do your wash 


EETING TIME—any washday. Meeting 
place — your washtub. Those present — 
busy, bustling extra helpers, eager to do 


your wash. 


Golden soap and plenty of naptha! Two active 
cleaners working together! These are the extra 
helpers. And they’re blended together in 
Fels-Naptha by our exclusive process. 


You know there is plenty of naptha in 
Fels-Naptha. You can smell it 
in every bar. And everybody 
knows naptha is the safe, 
gentle cleaner “dry cleaners” 
use. When you wash with 
Fels-Naptha, the naptha loos- 
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FELS-NAPTHA 


py 


ens the grease and dirt you would otherwise have to 
rub out—and the good, soapy suds Wash them away. 


Fels-Naptha washes everything that’s washable, 
dainty things or heavy, and does it more easily. 
It works in tub or machine; in cool, lukewarm or 


hot water, or when you boil your clothes. 


Nor should you forget that it is equally help- 
ful for washing windows and for other cleaning 
jobs around the house. 

An order for Fels-Naptha 
means that the Extra Helpers 
Club will be on hand to do 
your next wash. Call your gro- 
cer and make sure of it today! 


FELS & CO., Philadelphia 
© 1928, Fels & Co. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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[' 
Complexion 


poor ?. Get at 
the cause this way 


HEN a woman discovers that her com- 
plexion has become broken out and un- 
lovely, what is her first reaction? 

Almost invariably she applies to her skin an 
external preparation of some sort—she tries 
to cover up the blemishes. 

This local treatment may be helpful—but it 
is at best only a half-measure. Fora poor com- 
plexion comes from trouble within, and to 
haveaskin that is clear,smooth and healthy, the 
system must be kept internally clean. 

The approved way to do this is with Sal 
Hepatica, the standard effervescent saline. 

By stimulating the natural secretions of 
water in the intestines, Sal Hepatica corrects 
constipation and sweeps away the poisons of 
waste that render the blood impure and cause 
the skin to become blotchy and broken out. 


Sui Hepatica is also widely used in the treat- 
ment of stomach disorders, colds, headaches, 
rheumatism, kidney and liver troubles, auto- 
intoxication and many other ills. For it com- 
bines the same health-giving salines as the 
famous European spas where so many physi- 
cians send their patients to “take the cure.” 

Dissolved in a glass of water, Sal Hepatica 
bubbles up into a sparkling, refreshing drink. 
It acts promptly, gently and pleasantly. 

Send for free booklet that explains more 
fully how Sal Hepatica helps correct skin blem- 
ishes and relieves many common ills of life. 






Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. J-38, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 





most cheerfully as he sank back in a cab 
seat with a sigh. 


OME two hours later he left the train 

at Rocky Ford on the north shore of 
Long Island and struck through the woods 
by a path that was a shortcut to his cot- 
tage on the bluffs overlooking the Sound. 
He had never before come down this early 
in the year, and never alone. He’d usually 
motor down on Saturday morning with a 
party of business acquaintances. They’d 
swim a little—the water of the Sound almost 
washed his stoop,—play poker a good deal, 
eat, drink and talk trade. He maintained 
the cottage not because of any love of the 
out-of-doors, but because it was a cheap 
and convenient place to entertain his friends 
and cement trade-relations with the heads of 
other firms. He disliked being alone, and 
never in his life until now had he felt the 
need of solitude. 

He was entirely unconscious of the stir of 
spring as he walked through the woods. 
The unfolding of the leaves reminded him 
merely that it was almost time to place his 
autumn orders with the wholesale houses, 
and that a slight reduction in the price of 
his remaining winter’s stock was necessary 
to make room for the new designs. The 
damp chill of the quickening earth pene- 
trated the thin soles of his shoes, and a 
sharp wind from the Sound cut his face. 

Turning the collar of his overcoat about 
his ears, he sank his hands into the pockets 
to the wrists. As he did so, the fingers of 
the right came in contact with something 
hard and rough at the bottom of the deep 
velvet-lined pocket. He stopped short as 
if brought up by the impact of a bullet, and 
his mouth shaped itself into a petulant 
infantile O. He felt his pumping heart draw 
the blood from his brain, leaving it to con- 
geal, it seemed, by inches. His hand closed 
about the object until its rough edges cut 
into his palm; then he jerked it from the 
pocket, and without looking at the Thing, 
flung it far and wide, and went down the 
hill to the cottage. 

He started a fire in the shuttered living- 
room. In a cupboard he found the re- 
mains of a bottle of liquor and mixed him- 
self one strong highball after another by the 
firelight. Somewhere in one of the upstairs 
rooms a loose shutter creaked in the wind, 
and the elm trees at the rear of the house 
rubbed impatiently on the shingled roof. 
Lighting a candle,—the electric light had 
been turned off for the winter,—he made 
his way upstairs to one of the bedchambers. 
The sheets of the bed were chill and damp 
to the touch. He shivered and hastened 
back to the fire. 

At midnight he was back in his apart- 
ment in the Hampden Arms, and crawled 
between the warm covers of his bed. 


T was nearly ten o’clock next morning *West on. 


before he found courage to venture out. 
His eyes roving furtively up and down the 
street caught sight of Stanton seated in the 
boot-black stand next door, getting his 
shoes—a pair of tan ones—shined. To all 
appearances, the man was quietly reading 
a paper, but from the slant of his eyes, 
Inglethorpe knew that the ex-convict was 
watching him. The jeweler felt the momen- 
tary desire to leap upon his silent tormentor 
and drag him from the chair, but instead 
he whirled about, and, head down, dived 
across the street. 

As he passed through the store on his 
way to the office, Mr. Stevens looked up 
from his desk in surprise at seeing him 
back. Inglethorpe gave him a murderous 
look and stalked up the stairs. 

His mind was in a state bordering on 
paralysis. He conducted only the most 
pressing business, and this with snarls and 
growls, like a trapped animal snapping and 
slashing at inanimate objects in its death- 
agony. The simplest matters irritated him 
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to paroxysms of rage.. When Stevens, as a 
matter oi routine, came up early in the 
afternoon with a check for three hundred 
dollars to be passed upon, Inglethorpe burst 
into a tirade of abuse, and demanded to 
know what he, Stevens, thought he was 
being paid a fancy salary for, if not for 
using his own discretion once in a while. 

The manager replied that as the tenderer 
of the check, a woman, was a new customer, 
and as the banks were closed, he had 
thought it best to consult Mr. Inglethorpe. 
Yes, he had looked her up. She seemed all 
right. She had given the Hampden Arms 
as reference, and he had called the hotel 
and had verified her statement. 

Inglethorpe barely glanced at the signa- 
ture then wrote his O. XK. savagely on the 
back of the check, and told the manager 
to take himself off, adding with a snort 
that his idea of the millennium was when 
highly paid employees had learned to take 
a little responsibility upon themselves. 

When the frightened Stevens had backed 
out, the jeweler looked at his watch and 
noted that it was nearly two o'clock. 
Hardly knowing what he was doing, he put 
his hat on and went out. He found him- 
self wandering about Broadway where the 
Way was the Whitest. At a point in the 
upper Forties, he passed under a scaffolding 
where men were at work upon a new rein- 
forced-concrete skyscraper. As he made his 
way slowly through the dense Saturday 
theater crowd, a small avalanche of tiny 
pebbles dropped off the scaffolding and 
bounded to the street in front of him. He 
squealed with fright and leaped back, almost 
knocking down the people behind him, 
whose remarks at his behavior were un- 
pleasant and pointed. 

Elbowing himself through the crowd, he 
hurried away. 

It was after one o’clock in the morning 
when he passed through the empty lobby of 
the Hampden Arms and let himself into 
his apartment. 


N Sunday morning Inglethorpe was sip- 
ping his breakfast orange-juice from a 
glass that shook as he raised it mechanically 
to his lips when Nancy, the maid, knocked. 
“Excuse me for disturbing you, Mr. 
Inglethorpe,” she said as she entered in re- 
sponse to his startled, “Come in.” “I'd like 
to ask your advice about something.” 

“Advice?” he repeated vacantly. 

“Yes sir. A young lady in Room 247 
offered me a watch for sale—a wrist-watch, 
sir. She says it cost her three hundred dol- 
lars, and she wants to sell it for seventy- 
five. I don’t have no money to squander 
en such high-priced trinkets; I get them 
offered to me every once in a while by 
guests who are broke; but if. it’s worth 
what she says it is, I’d like to buy it. She 
says she has to have the money to get back 
Will you take a look at it, sir? 
I told her that I wanted to ask a gentle- 
man in the house who knew about the value 
of such things.” 

She held out for Inglethorpe’s inspection 
a small, exquisitely jeweled wrist-watch, 
which he saw at a glance was all the owner 
claimed it to be; indeed, he noted the next 
moment, it was one of the finest of the 
modest-priced watches in his own store— 
one which he had sold as a leader all season. 

He stared at it, blinking. 

“What’s the woman’s name?” he wanted 
to know. 

“Miss Loring, Room 247. She’s a pleasant 
little thing. She says that her home is in 
Oregon. She’s checking out this afternoon.” 

Mr. Inglethorpe put down the glass of 
crange-juice. In an instant his mind was 
alert. He remembered the signature, Edith 
Loring, on the three-hundred-dollar check 
which he had O. K.’d the day before: His 
brain began to function normally for the 
first time in forty-eight hours. The Loring 
woman had presented the check Saturday, 
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I could hardly finish the program” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“IN BUSINESS all day—then, every evening well 
into the night, practising with our little orchestra 
+++ no wonder I began to feel continually tired! 


“What sleep I could get didn’t seem to do me 
any good. My weight dropped to 112 pounds, my 
face lost all of its old healthy color. 


“As our engagements became more frequent I 
was often so fagged that I wanted to drop out, 
but of course I had to see it through. 


“This kept up till I began eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I ate a cake before each meal, and in less 
than three months my color had come back and 
my weight was again normal. Today, instead of 
dreading our engagements I look forward to them 


2 h 1 Nad 
at on tee Edward T. Brown, Jr. 


LEISCHMANN’S YEAST is a food, as fresh 
as the tenderest home-grown vegetables. 

Easily, naturally it cleanses the intestines of 
poisons—softening the intestinal contents and 
toning up the sluggish muscles. The result is 
prompter, more complete elimination—improved 
digestion—a clearer, healthier complexion. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast frees you from those stub- 
born ills that rob life of all its joy. 

Order 2 or 3 days’ supply at a time from your 
grocer and keep in any cool dry place. Write for 
latest booklet on Yeast in the diet—free. Health 
Research Dept.M-s50, The Fleischmann Company, 
701 Washington St., New York. 











Mr. Epwarp T. Brown, Jr., of Philadelphia 






























LEFT 


ENJOYING HER new-found health . . . 
Miss Margaret Berry, in action on the 


’ basket-ball floor. She writes: 


“T used to be all tired out every morn- 
ing before going to school. I was nervous 
and irritable, and even resented the fact 
that I had to eat. 

“And I was bothered with a breaking 
out of pimples on my back. 

“My friend told me about Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and, doubting, I began to eat it be- 
fore every meal, Soon I began to enjoy 
my meals again. I now feel better in 
every way. And my skin is better, too.” 


Marcaret Berry, Chicago, III. 











RIGHT 
“T HAVE BEEN a long distance runner 
for twenty-two years. Work hard all day, 
then go to the gym and run ten miles or 
more three times a week. When in train- 
ing for a long run, as for my recent 70-mile 
endurance test, I eat several cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast every day around 
meal-time or between meals. 

“T have eaten Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
twelve years. I carry a little case that 
holds three cakes, and I defy anyone to 
catch me when I haven’t got at least one 
with me. Fleischmann’s Yeast keeps you 
feeling fit.” 


Harry Dve tt, Minneapolis, Minn. 


New health, new zest in life— 
this easy way: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal or between 
meals, Eat it plain, or dissolved in water (hot or 
cold) or any other way you like. For stubborn 
constipation physicians say it is best to drink one 
cake in a glass of hot water—not scalding—before 
meals and before going to bed. Train yourself to 
regular daily habits. Dangerous cathartics will 
gradually become unnecessary. 
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This Pipe Smoker 
Has a ‘‘Kick”’ 
All His Own 


When a real man has been wrong about 
something, he admits it. Here’s Mr. Bayer, 
for example. He once thought he couldn’t 
smoke a pipe.- He had experimented with 
about all the pipes and all the tobacco on 
the market. But it took a trip to Canada, 
and a can of Edgeworth, to convince him 
that with the right tobacco, pipe-smoking 
is a joy forever. Let Mr. Bayer tell you 
about it: 


St. Paul, Minn., 
P June 1, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: ‘ 


About five years ago, after trying out many 
different styles of pipes from the Missouri 
meerschaum to the genuine meerschaum, in- 
cluding the upside-down style made popular 
by Vice-President Dawes, and experimenting 
with just about all the tobaccos then on the 
market except Edgeworth, I finally decided 
that pipe-smoking was not for me. 

For the last year or so I noticed the s 
around the office here using Edgeworth to t 
exclusion of all other tobaccos and evidently 
getting real pleasure from their pipes. 

In April of this year I was in Canada on a 
business trip and decided to take another 
whirl at pipe-smoking. So I invested a 
share of my savings in a pipe and a few cents 
additional for a can of Edgeworth. 

From then on I have been figuratively kick- 
ing myself around the block about once each 
day when I think of the five lean years I put 
in trying to get along without a pipe. How- 
ever, I am trying to make up for lost time and 
am succeeding quite well. Why I failed to try 
Edgewerth long ago will have to go down in 
history as an unsolved question. But now 
that I have found it, the years ahead look rosy 
to me. 

Very truly yours, 
Ben Bayer. 


Many men have stopped envying pipe 
smokers when they discovered the right 
tobacco and joined the happy throng them- 
selves. It wasn’t high-priced tobacco that 
made pipe smokers ot them. It wasn’t a 
different pipe. It was nothing else but good 
old Edgeworth. To those who have never 
tried Edgeworth, we 
make this offer: 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put it 
to the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, you’ll 
like Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
tor it never 
changesinquality. 

Write your 
name and address 
to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 8S. 21st St., 
Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold everywhere in various 
sizes to suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 












On Your Radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
— the Edgeworth Station. Wave — 254.1 meters 


Frequency 1180 





the day before, after the closing hours of 
the bank upon which it was written. The 
case was plain. The check was bad, and 
could not be verified until Monday morn- 
ing. Anything she’d get for the watch was 
clear gain. A pawnbroker would not have 
given her more than fifty dollars for it. 
She’d be out of town and away before the 
check could be presented, but for the fortui- 
tous circumstance that she should have at- 
tempted to sell it in the very hotel where 
he himself lived. 

‘In his eagerness to catch a swindler red- 
handed, he forgot his troubles for the mo- 
ment and did some quick thinking. He 
did not wish to arouse the maid’s suspicion 
that anything was wrong, and so, turning 
the watch over in his hand, he said: 

“Yes, Nancy, it’s worth all of three hun- 
dred dollars. You're getting a great bar- 
gain.” Then he added casually and as an 
afterthought: “Have you got seventy-five 
dollars in cash?” ~ 

“I haven’t,” she confessed with a flush. 
“TI was wondering if you’d let me have it 
until I can get to the savings bank tomor- 
row. I'll give you the watch to hold as se- 


curity.” 
“T’ll let you have the seventy-five, Nancy,” 
he replied with an inward smile. “You 


keep the watch and give me the money to- 
morrow.” He drew his wallet from his 
pocket and took out three twenty-dollar 
notes, a ten and a five. “Better have her 
give you a bill-oj-sale, so you’re protected 
in case something should be wrong about it. 
I'll write one out for you.” 

He crossed to the desk and wrote out a 
simple bill-of-sale on a piece of the Hamp- 
den Arms’ crested stationery. This he gave 
to the maid, together with the five notes, 
all of which he had marked faintly with 
ink at the corners, and said with a smile: 

“Let me know if the deal goes through.” 

“IT will, indeed, and thank you kindly, 
sir,’ she replied. 


HE was back in less than ten minutes 
with the watch and the signed bill-of- 
sale. 

Then, Mr. Inglethorpe set the machinery 
of the law in motion. He sent for Gorman, 
the house detective. The two men were 
closeted together for fifteen tense minutes; 
then they called the hotel manager and a 
plan was laid. 

At eleven o’clock, when Room 247 called 
the desk and asked that a boy be sent up 
for her things, and that the clerk have her 
statement ready for her as she passed out, 
Inglethorpe was on hand in the lobby with 
Gorman. The jeweler glanced about. In 
the excitement of the adventure, the other 
matter had for the moment taken a second- 
ary place; nevertheless he was more than 
relieved at not seeing’ John Stanton in the 
lobby. 

They did not have long to wait. A girl— 
a very pretty one, not of the flapper type or 
age—came out of the elevator preceded by a 
boy with two suitcases and a hatbox. Ingle- 
thorpe looked her over from the crown of 
her saucy hat and modishly tailored suit 
to her smart gun-metal oxfords. A _ high- 
class crook, was his mental comment. Her 
eyes were dark brown, her nose slightly tip- 
tilted, and humor and good nature lay in 
the dimples of her cheeks. 

She walked directly to the desk, called 
for her bill, anc drew a check-book from 
her hand-bag. Inglethorpe took a step for- 
ward, but Gorman put a restraining hand 
upon his arm. 

“Let her write the check first,” he whis- 
pered; “then we'll have her on two counts.” 

The clerk took the check, stamped her 
bill paid and handed it to her. The boy was 
about to pick up her luggage when Gorman 
stepped forward and touched her on the 
shoulder. 

“T’d like a little talk with you in private, 
Miss Loring,” he said pleasantly. 
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The young woman looked up in surprise. 
She was smiling, but the smile faded from 
her face at the serious mien of her inter- 
locutor. 

“With me?” she said. “About what?” 

“Just a little private matter,” the detective 
repeated softly; then lowering his voice still 
more, he added: “Better come along quietly, 
kid. We're onto you!” 

“I beg your pardon, sir!” At the blank 
look on her face, even Gorman with his 
wide experience was forced to admit that 
she was a woman of parts. Bluffing was 
his own long suit and he admired it in 
others. 

“S’all right,” he grinned; “no offense. 
Come on into the office like a good girl, 
and let’s talk it over.” 

The young woman looked him up and 
down in a manner that made the detective 
blink and wonder why he had been born 
all hands and feet. 

“I don’t know what you're referring to,” 
she said. “I have nothing to talk over with 
you. I don’t even know you. Aren’t you 
mistaking me for some one else?” 

Gorman shook his head. He was still 
smiling. . 

“You’re Miss Edith Loring, aren’t you?” 
he asked. 

ss 

“Well, I'm Gorman, the house detective.” 

“Yes?” The girl waited for him to go 
on. 
“You just gave the clerk a check. Are 
you sure it’s good?” 

The girl glanced at the clerk, who was 
sharpening a pencil, then back at the detec- 
tive. 

“Quite sure,” she replied. 

“Well, we’re not. Why didn’t you settle 
in cash? I happen to know that you've 
got at least seventy-five dollars in cash in 
your purse.” 

The girl hesitated and then, as if recov- 
ering herself, she said: 

“Because I chose not to. I want to use 
the cash for my fare home to Oregon.” 

Inglethorpe stepped forward. 

“Why waste breath with her?” he grum- 
bled. “Arrest her. I’ve got the bill-of-sale 
for the watch. What more do you want?” 

At the word “watch” the girl took a step 
backward. 

“All right, sir,” Gorman replied. He 
turned to the girl. “You're pinched, sister. 
Better come along without any fuss. It'll 
make it easier!” 

“You mean that I’m under arrest?” the 
young woman exclaimed. 

“That’s the sad news,” said the detective. 


HE girl looked about the lobby as if for 

help in her predicament. She turned 
appealing eyes to the clerk, but+that gent!e- 
man went on sharpening his pencil. Her 
frightened eyes moved to the faces of two 
guests standing near by. When they saw 
that they were about to be drawn into 
something unpleasant, they walked away. 
At that moment Stanton came in from the 
street. The girl took a step toward him. 

“You, sir, look like a kind man,” she 
cried. “I’m being arrested for something or 
other. Will you help me, or may I at 
least take your name as a witness?” 

Stanton slacked up his pace, then stopped 
and looked from one to the other of the 
little group. 

“If you'll excuse me—I’d rather not,” he 
faltered. “I’m—I’m checking out this eve- 
ning.” 

As he hurried away toward the elevators, 
Inglethorpe gave him a look of triumph. 
The jeweler knew why Stanton preferred 
not to appear in court. The word of an 
ex-convict carried no weight in court, but 
might carry a lot of embarrassment to him- 
self. It was all Inglethorpe could do to 
keep from laughing out loud. 

“All right, sister-—come on,” said Gor- 
man, taking the girl’s arm. 
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On Time—and Arrived Safely 


Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloons are built with Firestone Balloon Tires are made extra strong 
many features of safety and dependability which and flexible by Gum-Dipping which saturates every 


women especially appreciate for hurried trips in fiber of every cord in a rubber solution. This 
bad weather. The riding on Firestone Tires is special Firestone process adds thousands of miles 
relaxed and care-free. No anxious tension: no to tire wear and gives added luxury in riding. 
strain on the nerves. In crowded traffic or bad The Firestone Dealer keeps up-to-date on all 
corners you can start or stop instantly. For slip- ‘The tire problems and is prepared to give you expert 
pery places you can depend on the non-skid tread. of service or advice at any time. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 
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Look what 
happens to 
“YELLOW MASK” 


THERE are few things more unbecom- 
ing than yellowish teeth. 

Observe yours—white or yellowish? 

The presence of “Yellow Mask” is 
not a confession of neglect. Only now 
has dental science successfully provi- 
ded the means for its removal. Safely, 
pleasantly and positively. 

Here is what has happened! Dental 
science has perfected a pleasant, tasty 
tooth paste of “Tri Calcium Phos- 
phate.” This is a white, satiny powder 
that foremost dentists use for cleaning 
and polishing teeth. How it whitens! 
How it makes the enamel gleam! No 
“Yellow Mask” can cling when it gets 
to work, And yet it cannot harm the 
most delicate enamel. 

The nameof this marvelous dentifrice 
is ORPHOS TOOTH PASTE. You will 
like it from the start. Practically every 
noted movie star uses it. Thousands 
of dentists, too. Get a tube from your 
druggist or mail coupon below for 
FREE tube. 

Won't foam and froth — but, 
oh, how it cleans and whitens! 





FREE—20-Time Tube 


ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St. 
New York City, Depr. R-7 


























| he! the office the detective went through 
the culprit’s purse in the presence of 
Inglethorpe and the manager. He found 
there, among other things, the five marked 
notes and a ticket for New Orleans. 

“Thought you said you were going to 
Oregon,” he remarked to the girl, who now 
seemed to realize that the game was up and 
sat wilted in her chair. At Gorman’s re- 
mark she flared up. 

“You can go to Oregon by the way of 
New Orleans!” she retorted defiantly. 

“Sure,” said Gorman, “and you can go 
to Dublin by the way of China, but it’s a 
long way around!” 

“If I want to see New Orleans on my 
way back to Oregon, it’s my business,” the 
girl came back. 

“Right-o! But when you’re short of 
jack, you don’t go in for side-trips. Tell it 
to the judge. He likes bedtime stories.” 
He turned to Inglethorpe. “Will you step 
down to Headquarters with us, sir, and 
prefer the charge?” 

“Certainly,” the jeweler replied. He gave 
the girl a cold look. “Your kind is what 
makes it hard for honest people to do 
business,” he said. 

Miss Edith Loring shrugged her slim 
shoulders. 


ya amy at noon we find Mr. Ingle- 
thorpe seated at his glass-topped desk 
going through his mail in his customary 
brisk and businesslike manner. He had as- 
sured himself that Stanton had checked out 
the night before. As he looked back, now, 
on the last three days, he wondered how 
he could have let so insignificant a matter 
upset him. The man had of course hoped 
to bluff him into making some sort of 
restitution, and then at the last moment 
when he had had things coming his own 
way,—Mr. Inglethorpe shivered slightly even 
now at the thought of what foolishness he 
might have been reduced to committing if 
the pressure had been kept up,—Stanton 
had gotten cold feet. 

The jeweler leaned back in his upholstered 
swivel chair and blew a smoke-screen about 
himself with his black Havana. The world 
was at peace with him again, and he patted 
himself on the back for his astuteness in 
so adroitly trapping that little swindler the 
day before. 

He smiled as he thought of her. The 
sassy little thing! He felt almost charitable 
toward her. He half decided not to press 
the charge. He rather liked her looks— 
she might be amenable to reason if properly 
handled, and her status would prevent her 
from presuming te the extent of an entan- 
gling alliance—he’d always have the whip- 
hand over her. Teo bad a nice-looking girl 
like her should have gone wrong..... 
But he prided himself upon being broad- 
minded Other women had appre- 
ciated his broadmindedness. 

The contemplation of it made his mouth 
pucker like an infant’s when it desires some 
object beyond its reach. 

Just then Mr. Stevens knocked and 
entered. Mr. Inglethorpe, glancing up, saw 
at once by the troubled look on his man- 
ager’s face that something had gone wrong 
again. 

“What is it?” he demanded crossly at 
being disturbed in the midst of pleasant 
musings. 

“Mr. Inglethorpe,” said Stevens, in a 
frightened voice, “we sent the three-hun- 
dred-dollar check to the bank this morning, 
as a matter of form and to comply with 
the requirements of the law in such cases, 
and it was paid.” 

The jeweler rose halfway in his seat. 

“What!” He fairly bellowed the word 
out. 

“Yes sir; and the Hampden Arms pre- 
sented theirs, Gorman tells me, and that 
was paid also. He’s downstairs now. Shall 
I send him up?” 
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Mr. Inglethorpe sank back in his seat. 

“Yes—send him up!” 

The detective entered presently. He 
looked as if he had eaten the historic 
breakfast of disagreement. 

“I just came from Headquarters,” he said. 
“They’ve turned the jane loose on advice 
from the bank. When they asked her why 
she had sold a three-hundred-dollar watch 
for seventy-five dollars, the day after buying 
it, she said that it was none of their busi- 


-ness if she had sold it for seventy-five cents. 


She had paid for it, and it was her property 
—which it was. She also said that she 
was going to file a hundred-thousand-dollar 
suit against you for false arrest and impris- 
onment. Bad mess you’re in, Mr. Ingle- 
therpe,” he finished sympathetically. 

The jeweler bit through the stub of his 
black cigar. 

“What d’you mean—mess?” he sneered. 
“You did the arresting. You’re working for 
the Hampden Arms, aren’t you?” 

“Sure, but I pinched her at your request, 
and you swore out the warrant,” replied 
the detective virtuously. “Besides, she's 
not sore at us. She’s going to subpcena 
the clerk and the whole office force against 
you as witnesses.” 

“You people think you can get away with 
anything like that!” Inglethorpe stormed. 
“Tll—I'll move out! Ill break my lease 
with you!” 

“I reckon the Hampden Arms manage- 
ment wouldn’t lose any sleep over you 
breaking your lease,” Gorman remarked 
judicially. “It might look kind of phony to 
the judge if the defendant in this lawsuit 
lived in the house run by the plaintiff’s 
witnesses.” 

With this he left the office, closing the 
door, not very gently, behind him. 


HE month that followed passed as in 

a nightmare for Mr. Inglethorpe. He 
hired and fired three sets of attorneys in 
his efforts to discover one who could find 
a breach in the Chinese wall, which, un- 
wittingly and in his extreme agitation over 
the Stanton matter, he had built about him- 
self. 

He sparred with the plaintiff’s counsel on 
the basis of a five-thousand-dollar settle- 
ment, wept when he raised it hopefully to 
ten, shed tears of blood at fifteen, and finally 
agreed, in a state bordering on paralysis, to 
twenty thousand dollars with counsel fees. 
He knew that no jury in the land would 
award the plaintiff a nickel over ten thou- 
sand dollars, but he also knew that it was 
worth twice the extra ten thousand to keep 
the firm of Inglethorpe & Company out of 
the pages of the metropolitan dailies as 
having caused the false arrest of a customer. 
Trust the reporters, too, to dig up the 
records of the old embezzlement case and 
comment thereon. 

When on a hot summer. morning in late 
July—after having spent a sad week-end at 
his Long Island cottage fighting mosquitoes 
and sunburn—he was pawing through his 
mail, he found among it a small package 
whose wrapper had been slit by Miss Slope. 
Upon opening it, he found that it con- 
tained a smooth pebble the size of a walnut, 
carefully packed in cotton batting. He 
dropped it on the desk as if it were some- 
thing unclean. It rolled along the glass top 
with a clatter that echoed in his brain like 
the shocks of doom. There was a letter 
with it dated at Medford, Oregon, which 
read as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Inglethorpe: 

“T would like to place an order with 
your firm for polishing and mounting 
in platinum the enclosed pebble, in the 
form of a brooch. Please submit de- 
signs with price and bill to me at the 
above address. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Mrs. John Stanton. 
“(Edith Loring Sand)” 
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How often have you said to 
yourself, “‘There’s a pic- 

ture I’d like to make . . . but 

the light’s too low.” 

How often have you waited for the 
rain to stop .. . or the sun to shine... 
just to get a snap-shot. 

How often have you wanted to make 
pictures inside your house . . . of some 
favorite corner? Or on dark, cloudy 
days, of some favorite subject? Now 
you can! 

For a remarkable new development in 
the making of cameras has brought a 
great change about. 


No Handicaps Now 


Please forget all of the old rules of pho- 
tography. Discard all of your past ideas. 

For with these new-day cameras most 
former handicaps have been banished 
completely. Amateur photography has 
been made simpler, surer, easier than 
ever before. 

For example—on the $20 1A Pocket 
Kodak is now supplied a lens that in 
1925 was not available on any camera 
selling for less than $40. 














Snap-shots are easier to take than ever before 


This means that you get a faster, 
better lens, for less money. A lens that 
makes good pictures under the most 
difficult conditions. 

It takes the guesswork out of making 
pictures—opens up thousands of new 
photographic opportunities. Doubles 
the fun in taking snap-shots. 


Almost Everything Automatic 


The Modern Kodak is simplicity itself. 
Everything possible has been made auto- 
matic. Things to adjust have been re- 
duced to a minimum. 

On many Kodaks you'll find a simple 
“exposure guide” —a wonderful feature, 
created by Eastman Scientists, which 
practically does your thinking for you. 
It instantly shows you the correct speed 
and lens opening to suit any light con- 
ditions. Helps avoid mistakes ... makes 
photography surer than ever before. 

In addition, Kodak Film in the 
familiar yellow box is dependably uni- 
form. It has wide latitude. Which simply 


*KODAK*® 


Only Eastman Makes the Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. RB-3 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, your 
interesting booklet telling about the Modern Koda 
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IF IT’S DARK OR CLOUDY, DON’T LET THAT CHANGE YOUR PLANS—GO RIGHT AHEAD AND MAKE THE PICTURE WITH A MODERN KODAK 
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PICTURES 


YOU NEVER HOPED TO MAKE 
Are Simple "Snap-Shots’ Now 


How the Modern Kodak takes the guesswork out of making 
pictures— multiplies the joys of photography. Why 


means thatit reduces the danger 
of under- and over-exposure. J 
gets the picture. 


Get this new Free Book 


At home... on trips... everyday... 
there are many times you will wish you 
had a camera. Friends, neighbors, chil- 
dren. Adventure, travel, romance. 
There’s no need now to miss a single 
picture-making opportunity. 

The Modern Kodak will get the pic- 
ture just as it is without your having to 
wait for the “right” time or setting. 

Call on your Kodak dealer today. 
There’s one right near you. Have him 
show you the Modern Kodaks. The 
moment you load your camera with 
Eastman film from the familiar yellow 
box you have started on a picture-taking 
experience full of pleasure and free from 
obstacles. 

You start making good pictures at 
once, wherever and whenever they 
happen. 

Clip the coupon below. It entitles 
you to a free new booklet about these 


Modern Kodaks. 
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A Complexion That 
Will Not Rub Off 


ACE Powder complexions often 
prove embarrassing. They con- 
stantly rub off, soil clothing, 
and leave your skin in a 
streaked, spotted condition. 
“Touching Up” must be continually re- 
sorted to if you hope to maintain even a 
resemblance of their original appearance. 


seers 
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Many women have found a better and 
more staple method of beautifying. They 
give to their skin and complexion a radiant, 
bewitching, appearance that will not rub 
off, streak, spot, or show signs of perspira- 
tion. An alluring pearly appearance, so 
subtle, the use of a toilet preparation can- 
not be detected and still with an effect that 
is far more beautiful than you could secure 
in any other way. 

Gouraud’s Oriental Cream opens a new 
pathway to beauty. It exerts an antiseptic 
and astringent action that will prove bene- 
ficial in correcting blemishes, wrinkles, 
flabbiness, excess oiliness, freckles, redness 
and muddy complexions. Where perman- 
ent blemishes mar your appearance, you 
will find they are effectively concealed. 
Commence its use today and know the joy 
of a new, lasting beauty that will always 
reflect an enchanting touch of youthful 
freshness. Made in white, flesh and rachel. 


GOURAUD'S 
L 


‘‘Beauty’s Master Touch’’ 
Send 10c. for Trial Size 


FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON 
430 Lafayette Street New York City 


Check shade desired: White O Flesh O Rachel O 





Name 





Street 
City 











THE WOLF WOMAN 
(Continued from page 74) 


that dusky frontal bone of hers. She never 
even refers to Martie’s death any more. It 
seems almost like a closed book to her.” 

Somer sat silent a moment. 

“Things like that are never a closed book,” 
he finally averred. “Especially with a 
woman of Aurora Mary’s make-up.” 

“Yes, it’s rather awful to have a hunger 
to love something and then have it taken 
away from you.” 

“Ts she going back to Trail End?” Somer 
asked out of his second silence. 

“I’m not sure,” was Betty’s slightly de- 
layed reply. “I think she’s waiting for 
something.” 

“Waiting for what?” 

“To see you, I imagine,” was the unex- 
pectedly frank reply. 

“But she refused to see me.” 

“Well, it’s woman’s inalienable privilege 
to change her mind now and then. And 
she’s probably thinking more about you, 
Allan Somer, than you could possibly de- 
serve.” 

That statement, however, altogether failed 
to add to his happiness. 

“T rather imagine she hates me,” he con- 
fessed. “She couldn’t help hating me.” 

“Has she ever told you so?” demanded 
Betty. “That type of woman, remember, is 
dangerously apt to tell the truth. It’s the 
primitive that’s always more complex to us, 
but there’s nothing very mysterious about 
Mary. Life has cheated her, and she’s 
nursing a human enough hunger to make up 
for those earlier losses. She’s young and 
vital and eager for living, but she’s never 
learned where and how to find it.” 

“IT can’t say we've helped her much.” 

“The time for that,” observed Betty, 
“may come later on.” 

Somer, apparently, harvested no personal 
application from this impersonal statement. 

“It’s not her future that puzzles me,” he 
finally confessed. “It’s her past that I keep 
scraping keel on. It seems so incompatible 
with her character. It doesn’t seem to scan, 
if you get what I mean. But I’m going to 
dig to the bottom of that, if it takes me the 
rest of my natural life.” 

“That,” Betty proclaimed, “should prove 
a singularly pleasant pastime, studying the 
nature of a singularly attractive young 
woman. Even John Caver seems to find it 
rather interesting. He’s been keeping West- 
brook open, of course, just for her con- 
venience. And he’s been coming out at least 
twice a week and trying to cheer her up. 
He bought snowshoes, last week, after that 
five-inch snowfall, and the two of them 
went trudging around the park lawns pre- 
tending they were trail-breaking in Northern 
Ontario.” 

She wondered, when she came to a stop, 
why Somer’s face should cloud so _per- 
ceptibly. If a wound was there, she decided 
to probe it. 

“Mr. Caver was saying that Joan is feel- 
ing much better.” 

“Yes; she called me up on long-distance 
last night. She’s coming back to the city 
tomorrow.” 

Betty’s face hardened. 

“For her winter’s amusement?” 

Somer’s brow puckered at the unexpected 
acidity of that question. 





SAM HELLMAN 
has been at Monte Carlo and has 
written a story about it. If you like 
a laugh, be sure to get The Red 
Book Magazine for Api: and read 
“Is It a System?” 
by Sam Hellman 











“She really felt worse over all this than 
you imagine.” 

“Don’t you think she deserved to?” 

“Let’s not harp back to that,” he cried, 
estranged from his habitual calm. 

“Would you mind telling me,” Betty ab- 
ruptly inquired, “just why you want to talk 
to Mary?” 

“That,” he responded, “is not an easy 
question to answer.” 

“But you must have some knowledge as 
to whether it’s for her eventual happiness 
or your own.” 

“T’m afraid I'll have to be selfish enough 
to say that it’s for my own.” 

“Then I'll have to tell you,” Betty 
averred, “that I’ve grown very fond of this 
girl. And I intend to fight for her future 
as much as any of the rest of you.” 

“Then you'll be doing her the greatest 
possible kindness,” he proclaimed, “you’ll be 
doing us both the greatest possible kind- 
ness, if you’ll persuade her to see me.” 

“When ?” 

“Whenever she is willing. But I must be 
alone with her, remember, when we talk 
together.” 

“There’s something else,” Betty ventured, 
“that we both ought to remember. You 
must bear in mind, no matter what your 
own feelings are, that Mary stands at a 
very critical point in her career. She’s at 
the crossroads of all her life. She’s on the 
Great Divide where, at any moment, one 
decisive step can carry her half a world 
east or half a world west. And I'll never 
forgive you, Allan Somer, if anything you 
say or do should drive her to a wrong 
decision.” 

Their glances locked, for a moment of 
silence. 

“It’s to prevent wrong decisions,” he con- 
cluded, “that I’m asking this favor.” 


ya two days later, when Somer sat in 
the oppressively spacious library at 
Westbrook waiting for Aurora Mary to 
come down, he was conscieus of a conflict 
of feelings that brought an unwelceme sense 
of strain to that impending encounter. For 
in it, in some way, were involved issues 
more extensive than he was willing to ad- 
mit. The mere thought of them even drove 
him to pacing impatiently back and forth as 
he waited for the door to open and the 
familiar cloudy eyes to interrogate his face, 
as they would be sure to do. But she was 
taking her time, he observed, about making 
her appearance. 

He stopped, in his restless turn about the 
room, before a Florentine writing-table 
where his own photograph stood in its 
heavy silver frame, his own _ half-smiling 
and hopelessly self-satisfied face above the 
military-looking and high-collared jacket of 
white duck he had worn at Managua and 
La Hacha. He had given that picture to 
Joan, two summers ago, when life had 
seemed much simpler and more conquerable, 
and he had prided himself on his ability to 
meet all emergencies as they came. But 
time brought its changes. And life wasn’t 
as simple as men in their hours of worldly 
conquest imagine. 

The afterglow of that paling thought was 
still in his mind as he heard the door open. 
It vanished, like tropical light, as he swung 
about to see Aurora Mary standing arrested 
under the heavily-fluted lintel. She was in 
a tailored gown of dark cloth, oddly uncom- 
plicated in line and fold, and it made her 
look both paler and frailer than he had ex- 
pected. Her eyes, exceptionally clear and at 
the same time shadowed, remained on his 
face as she reached out and closed the doer 
behind her. And it came home to him, with 
a renewed sense of misery, that she was an 
incontestably beautiful woman. 
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FILM ON TEETH 


What it is and What it Does 


of dull, 








HEN your 
dentist cleans 
your teeth he re- 
moves a film. Then 
two things happen. 
Teeth become natu- 
rally white and 
bright. And teeth 
are better pro- 
tected against 
decay and the com- 
moner tooth and 
gum disorders. 
Dull, gray teeth 
and gum troubles 














The modern dental 


A common-sense explanation 
based on dental opinion 


Why film is charged with most cases 
“off-color” teeth. Why 
Soremost dental authority urges its 
removal as the first step against 


serious tooth and gum disorders. 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube 


profession sponsors 
this “fight-the-film” 
movement 


are now known 
to result from 
this specific con- 
dition of the teeth 


known as “coated.” 

Film unremoved develops into tartar, 
which only your dentist can clear off. 
Film removed from teeth twice a day at 
home gives on a smaller scale the same 
result that comes when your dentist 
cleans them, 


Tests show film cannot be removed 
successfully by ordinary brushing 
methods. Use the special film-re- 
moving dentifrice called Pepsodent, 


Why FILM must be removed 


Run your tongue across the teeth. 
If you feel a slippery, slimy coat- 
ing—that is film. An ever-forming 
evil in your mouth. 

It clings tightly to teeth and de- 
fies all ordinary ways of brushing. 
It gets into crevices and stays. It 
absorbs stains from food and smok- 
ing and turns teeth dull and gray. 

Germs by the myriad breed in film, 
and germs with tartar—a hardened film 
deposit—are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Film invites the acids of decay. And 
you will remember that before this special 
film-removing method the prevalence of 
dental troubles was alarming, 











Ordinary 
brushing was 
long ago proved 
ineffective. So 
under foremost 
dental authori- 
ties great chem- 
ists at last dis- 
covered two effective combatants and 
combined them in a special film-remov- 
ing dentifrice, called Pepsodent. 

It acts to curdle film. Then to remove 
it in gentle safety to enamel. This is the 
outstanding forward step in years of 
dental history. 


Firms gums — combats decay 


Pepsodent also acts to firm and harden 
gums, thus gives that coral tint. 

In still other ways it increases the alka- 
linity of saliva to neutralize the acids 
which form from the starch in foods and 
cause decay. 










Removing film on ‘epaned is accorded high 
importance by the modern Dentist, so 
Pepsodent is chosen 





So the fundamentals of modern pre- 
ventive practice are embodied in this 
latest work of science, 


You can see the change 


To have bright, gleaming teeth, to have 
healthy teeth and gums, dentists say, 
“Remove that film.” Patients are told 
this today in 58 nations where Pepso- 
dent is widely used, 

Send for free tube. You'll see whiter 
teeth and firmer gums ten days from 
now. See your dentist twice a year. 
Use Pepsodent twice daily. There’s 
nothing more that science knows to do. 


| 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





Mail coupon to | 

The Pepsodent Co., 

Dept. 203, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago: Ill., U.S. A. 


Name 
Address 


City 

Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

Terento 2, Can. 

42 Southwark Bridge Rd. London, 8.E.1, Eng. 

(Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St. Sydney,N.8.W. 
Only one tube to a family 2678A 

















PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film From Teeth 
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Tiny Shaving 
Nieks 


cause skin blemishes! 


Your skin is safe from tiny dust and 
germ particles—until you shave! 

Then, with even the cleanest of 
shaves, come invisible nicks of the 
razor-that open the way to infections. 
Embarrassing skin blemishes result. 
Soap and water can’t prevent them. 

That is why particular men use 
Pinaud’s Lilac to finish each shave. 
Lilac—a real antiseptic—protects 
even the invisible breaks in the skin. 
Distressing skin blemishes can’t 
happen! 

And nothing feels quite so refresh- 
ing, for Lilac first stimulates, then 
soothes, the skin. The same wonder- 
ful ingredients, newly processed, make 
Lilac blander than ever! 

Get Pinaud’s Lilac at any drug or 
department store today. Look for 
Ed. Pinaud’s signature in red on 
each bottle. Pinaud, Paris, New York. 





PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 


Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Tne. 








“You wanted to see me?” she said, still 
standing close to the door. 

He did not answer that question as he 
advanced slowly toward her. She was 
making, he saw, no move to meet him half- 
way. 

“Are you feeling better?” he asked in a 
gentler tone than he had intended. 

“I’m all right.” Her brusqueness made 
his thoughts go back, at a bound, to Trail 
End Camp. It carried the tone of the 
frontier. 

“Would you mind,” he said as he placed a 
high-backed Italian chair for her facing the 
light, “having me talk to you for a few 
minutes ?” 

“About what?” 

“About Trail End, to begin with. It may 
surprise you to learn that I’ve just bought 
that camp from John Caver.” 

He had the satisfaction of seeing aston- 
ishment, and something more than aston- 
ishment on her face. 

“Have you been up there?” 

“Not since we were there together.” 

Her hands moved restlessly in her lap be- 
fore she spoke again. 

“Why did you buy it?” 

“For one thing, Caver said it had too 
many unpleasant memories. And when he 
gave me to understand that he wanted to 
get rid of it, I very promptly took it off 
his hands.” 

“TI see.” 
trable. 

“Now, would you mind telling me, Mrs. 
Moyne,”—and she looked up sharply at that 
appellative-—“why those memories should 
be unpleasant ?” 


But her eyes remained impene- 


HE met his gaze squarely. “Why not 
ask Mr. Caver?” 

“Perhaps I have.” 

“Then why bother to pry into my per- 
sonal affairs?” she questioned, with her first 
touch of open hostility. 

“Are you averse to answering a few 
simple questions?” 

“Of course not.” And the mute appeal 
of her uplifted eyes made him regret his 
asperity of a moment before. 

“There’s something that has got to be put 
straight between you and me, Mary Moyne. 
It simply can’t go on like this. And the 
sooner it’s cleared up, the better for both 
of us.” 

“T didn’t know,” she said with a defen- 
sive wintriness of tone, “that our trails were 
so tangled up together.” 

A humbler light was in his eyes as he 
turned back to her. 

“I’m afraid we're not getting off to a 
very good start. But I do want to lay a 
ghost or two that keeps stalking between 
us.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite understand.” 

“Then let’s begin with Martie,” he said 
with an achieved quietness of tone. But she 
looked up sharply, for the second time, and 
he could see that her pallor had increased. 

“What is it you wish to ask?” she quietly 
inquired. 

He paused for a moment, as though pon- 
dering two possible lines of action. 

“Would you mind telling me how old 
Martie would have been?” he asked with a 
newer gentleness in his voice. It brought 
her eyes back to his face, but her expres- 
sion remained an emotionless one. 

“Tf he were alive today?” she questioned. 
And he nodded. 

“Between seven and eight months old.” 

“When was he born?” 

She frowned over this, looking down at 
her hands. 

“The second week in June,” she finally 
answered. 

“Do you know the exact date?” 

“T can’t be sure. I—I wasn’t thinking 
much about dates just then.” 

“Of course not,” he conceded. 
can tell me where he was born?” 


“But you 
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“In the main lodge at Trail End.” 

“Who was there at the time?” 

Still again he could detect the habitual 
pucker of the dusky brow. 

“Would you mind drawing that curtain 
a little?” she asked. “The strong light 
rather bothers me.” 

He got up from his chair and _ crossed 
to the window and did as she asked, with- 
out speaking. Then he reseated himself. 

“Who was there at the time?” he re- 
peated. 

“Kippewa Kate was there, and Indian 


Joe, and a Chippewa ‘breed known as 
Faubert.” 

“T mean with you at—at the birth of the 
baby ?” 


“I had Kippewa Kate to help me. She 
had done that sort of thing quite often, 
in different camps up there.” 

A crinkling of nerve-ends, brief and vague, 
sped through his body as he sat obviously 
picturing a scene that brought a touch of 
horrer to his heart. But a moment later 
he was himself again. 

“Was anybody in camp at that time?” 
he continued with a resumption of his earlier 
impersonal note. 

“No.” 

“Was John Caver there?” he abruptly 
demanded. 

“Of course not.” And he frowned over 
that, for something in her voice compelled 
him to believe her. 

“Was Joan Caver there?” 

“No.” 

She stooped, as she spoke, to pick up the 
petal of a tea-rose that had fallen from the 
vivid-colored flower-cluster in the table-end 
vase. 

“And you had no doctor?” 

She could afford to smile, almost pity- 
ingly, at his continued blind gropings. 

“You seem to forget that Trail End is 
pretty well up in the wilderness. The 
nearest doctor would be at least a hundred 
and thirty miles away.” 

“Was that birth registered?” 

“How do you mean—‘registered?’” she 
asked, plainly puzzled. 

“It’s a rule of every civilized country 
to keep a record of its vital statistics, its 
births and deaths—and also its marriages.” 

She smiled a trifle wanly. 

“Then we can’t be very civilized up in 
my ceuntry, for I know of a good many 
births where the parents didn’t bother much 
about such things.” 

His deepening frown relaxed at her use 
of the word “parents.” He held her glance 


for a moment before putting the next 
question. 

“Where was the child’s father at the 
time?” 


“TI don’t know,” she said. But Somer was 
not unconscious of the shadow that over- 
swept her face. 

“Who was his father?” 

She waited her time, but her eyes did 
not waver. 

“T must decline to answer that,” was her 
quiet reply. 

He colored a little, before her quietness. 

“Would it be fair for me to ask if you 
were married to this man, to the father of 
your child?” 


ER eyes were once more impenetrable. 
“It might be fair enough to ask it, 
but it wouldn’t do you much good.” 

“Because you’d refuse to answer?” 

“I'd refuse to answer.” 

He sat silent a moment, meagerly trium- 
phant. 

“Then I assume my question is already 
answered,” he said as he swung back to 
her. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that if you were open and hon- 
orably married, there’d be no need to con- 
ceal the fact.” 

She essayed no immediate answer to that: 
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24 months of experiment in our lab- 
oratories and the cooperation of 27 


women doctors and 83 nurses were 
required that we might offer you 
the two exclusive new features 








WO years of experiment, 

of suggestion andrevision ; 
hundreds of tests; and now—Improved 
Kotex, the most radical development 
in intimate feminine hygiene since the 
invention of Kotex itself. 


The new form-fitting shape 


You will find the new pad scientifi- 
cally rounded and tapered at the corners, 
by a special and exclusive process, de- 
veloped in the Kotex laboratories. It 
now fits snugly, securely and in con- 
formity to the demands of fashion. 





Any gown, however close-fitting, 
however delicate of fabric, may be worn with- 
out self-consciousness. The Improved Kotex, 
exclusive in design, unique in cut, does not 
mar slim, smooth lines. 

Fastidious women are assured a degree of 
composure and peace-of-mind never before 
possible. 


Fluffier than ever . . . to end chafing 


Exclusive methods have been worked out in 
our laboratories to make the absorbent filler 


cabinets in rest-rooms by West 
Disinfecting Co. 


‘Ask for them by name** 


Supplied also through vending K (3 | Cc xX 


PROTECTS— DEODORIZES 


1 Kotex is now form-fitting, non-de- 
tectable. Corners are scientifically 
rounded and tapered to fit. Any gown, 
however clinging and filmy, may be worn 
without self-consciousness, without alter- 
ing the smooth, modish silhouette. 


2 A way has been found to make the 
soft filler even more downy. . . the 
gauze wrapping softer . . . unpleasant 
chafing and binding are ended. 


even softer. The result means gentler, more 
delicate protection to sensitive skin, and an 
end to the discomforts of chafing, binding and 
similar irritation. 


Yet the remarkably absorbent powers of 
Kotex remain; the same protective area is 
there. Cellucotton wadding which fills Kotex 
and which is exclusive to Kotex has all the 
advantages of any waterproofed absorbent, 
plus its own unique qualities. It is 5 times 
more absorbent than cotton. It discards like 





tissue — you simply follow directions in 
each box; it deodorizes thoroughly while 
being worn. 


27 women doctors, 83 nurses 
cooperated enthusiastically 


During the past two years 27 women 
doctors, 83 nurses in leading hospitals, 
in City Health Departments, in Welfare 
Departments, were consulted. Six spe- 
cialists in feminine hygiene suggested 
and approved ideas. 

Each detail was supervised by scien- 
tists who know your problems not only 
professionally but also from a woman's 
point of view. Their enthusiastic ap- 
proval is the most important endorse- 
ment of the Improved Kotex. 





Nothing else is like Kotex 


You buy Kotex by name, without embarrass- 
ment, without delay. . . it comes in two sizes, 
Regular and Kotex-Super. 

Remember, nothing else is remotely like the 
new Improved Kotex. Buy a box today to 
learn our latest and greatest contribution to 
woman's hygienic comfort. Kotex Company, 
180 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


On sale at all 
drug stores, dry goods 
and department stores 
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Tiny Shaving 
Nicks 


cause skin blemishes! 


Your skin is safe from tiny dust and 
germ particles—until you shave! 

Then, with even the cleanest of 
shaves, come invisible nicks of the 
razor-that open the way to infections. 
Embarrassing skin blemishes result. 
Soap and water can’t prevent them. 

That is why particular men use 
Pinaud’s Lilac to finish each shave. 
Lilac—a real antiseptic—protects 
even the invisible breaks in the skin. 
Distressing skin blemishes can’t 
happen! 

And nothing feels quite so refresh- 
ing, for Lilac first stimulates, then 
soothes, the skin. The same wonder- 
ful ingredients, newly processed, make 
Lilac blander than ever! 

Get Pinaud’s Lilac at any drug or 
department store today. Look for 
Ed. Pinaud’s signature in red on 
each bottle. Pinaud, Paris, New York. 
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Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Ine. 








“You wanted to see me?” she said, stili 


| standing close to the door. 


He did not answer that question as he 
advanced slowly toward her. She was 
making, he saw, no move to meet him half- 
way. 

“Are you feeling better?” he asked in a 
gentler tone than he had intended. 

“I’m all right.” Her brusqueness made 
his thoughts go back, at a bound, to Trail 
End Camp. It carried the tone of the 
frontier. 

“Would you mind,” he said as he placed a 
high-backed Italian chair for her facing the 
light, “having me talk to you for a few 
minutes ?” 

“About what?” 

“About Trail End, to begin with. It may 
surprise you to learn that I’ve just bought 
that camp from John Caver.” 

He had the satisfaction of seeing aston- 


| ishment, and something more than aston- 


ishment on her face. 

“Have you been up there?” 

“Not since we were there together.” 

Her hands moved restlessly in her lap be- 
fore she spoke again. 

“Why did you buy it?” 

“For one thing, Caver said it had too 
many unpleasant memories. And when he 
gave me to understand that he wanted to 
get rid of it, I very promptly took it off 
his hands.” 

“T see.” 
trable. 

“Now, would you mind telling me, Mrs. 
Moyne,”—and she looked up sharply at that 
appellative,—“why those memories should 
be unpleasant ?” 


But her eyes remained impene- 


HE met his gaze squarely. “Why not 
ask Mr. Caver?” 

“Perhaps I have.” 

“Then why bother to pry into my per- 
sonal affairs?” she questioned, with her first 
touch of open hostility. 

“Are you averse to answering a few 
simple questions?” 

“Of course not.” And the mute appeal 
of her uplifted eyes made him regret his 
asperity of a moment before. 

“There’s something that has got to be put 
straight between you and me, Mary Moyne. 
It simply can’t go on like this. And the 
sooner it’s cleared up, the better for both 
of us.” 

“I didn’t know,” she said with a defen- 
sive wintriness of tone, “that our trails were 
so tangled up together.” 

A humbler light was in his eyes as he 
turned back to her. 

“I’m afraid we're not getting off to a 
very good start. But I do want to lay a 
ghost or two that keeps stalking between 
us.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite understand.” 

“Then let’s begin with Martie,” he said 
with an achieved quietness of tone. But she 
looked up sharply, for the second time, and 
he could see that her pallor had increased. 

“What is it you wish to ask?” she quietly 
inquired. 

He paused for a moment, as though pon- 
dering two possible lines of action. 

“Would you mind telling me how old 
Martie would have been?” he asked with a 
newer gentleness in his voice. It brought 
her eyes back to his face, but her expres- 
sion remained an emotionless one. 

“Tf he were alive today?” she questioned. 
And he nodded. 

“Between seven and eight months old.” 

“When was he born?” 

She frowned over this, looking down at 
her hands. 

“The second week in June,” she finally 
answered. 

“Do you know the exact date?” 

“T can’t be sure. I—I wasn’t thinking 
much about dates just then.” 

“Of course not,” he conceded. 
can tell me where he was born?” 


“But you 
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“In the main lodge at Trail End.” 

“Who was there at the time?” 

Still again he could detect the habitual 
pucker of the dusky brow. 

“Would you mind drawing 
a little?” she asked. “The 
rather bothers me.” 

He got up from his chair and _ crossed 
to the window and did as she asked, with- 
out speaking. Then he reseated himself. 

“Who was there at the time?” he re- 
peated. 

“Kippewa Kate was there, and Indian 


that curtain 
strong light 


Joe, and a Chippewa ‘breed known as 
Faubert.” 

“T mean with you at—at the birth of the 
baby ?” 


“I had Kippewa Kate to help me. She 
had done that sort of thing quite often, 
in different camps up there.” 

A crinkling of nerve-ends, brief and vague, 
sped through his body as he sat obviously 
picturing a scene that brought a touch of 
horrer to his heart. But a moment later 
he was himself again. 

“Was anybody in camp at that time?” 
he continued with a resumption of his earlier 
impersonal note. 

“No.” 

“Was John Caver there?” he abruptly 
demanded. 

“Of course not.” And he frowned over 
that, for something in her voice compelled 
him to believe her. 

“Was Joan Caver there?” 

“No.” 

She stooped, as she spoke, to pick up the 
petal of a tea-rose that had fallen from the 
vivid-colored flower-cluster in the table-end 
vase. 

“And you had no doctor?” 

She could afford to smile, almost pity- 
ingly, at his continued blind gropings. 

“You seem to forget that Trail End is 
pretty well up in the wilderness. The 
nearest doctor would be at least a hundred 
and thirty miles away.” 

“Was that birth registered?” 

“How do you mean—‘registered?’” she 
asked, plainly puzzled. 

“It’s a rule of every civilized country 
to keep a record of its vital statistics, its 
births and deaths—and also its marriages.” 

She smiled a trifle wanly. 

“Then we can’t be very civilized up in 
my ceuntry, for I know of a good many 
births where the parents didn’t bother much 
about such things.” 

His deepening frown relaxed at her use 
of the word “parents.” He held her glance 


for a moment before putting the next 
question. 

“Where was the child’s father at the 
time ?” 


“T don’t know,” she said. But Somer was 
not unconscious of the shadow that over- 
swept her face. 

“Who was his father?” 

She waited her time, but her eyes did 
not waver. 

“T must decline to answer that,” was her 
quiet reply. 

He colored a little, before her quietness. 

“Would it be fair for me to ask if you 
were married to this man, to the father of 
your child?” 


ER eyes were once more impenetrable. 
“It might be fair enough to ask it, 
but it wouldn’t do you much good.” 

“Because you’d refuse to answer?” 

“I'd refuse to answer.” 

He sat silent a moment, meagerly trium- 
phant. 

“Then I assume my question is already 
answered,” he said as he swung back to 
her. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I mean that if you were open and hon- 
orably married, there’d be no need to con- 
ceal the fact.” 

She essayed no immediate answer to that: 
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Any gown, however close-fitting, 
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During the past two years 27 women 
doctors, '83 nurses in leading hospitals, 
in City Health Departments, in Welfare 
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and approved ideas. 

Each detail was supervised by scien- 
tists who know your problems not only 
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point of view. Their enthusiastic ap- 
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But she surprised him by rising slowly to 
her feet. Her color had come back, and he 
could see the fires of hostility burning lumi- 
nous in her eyes. 

“Why am I being put in a witness-box 
like this?” she demanded. 

“You are not in a witness-box,” he con- 
tended. “But I was hoping you would help 
me out of a very great difficulty. I really 
wanted to be in a position to protect you, 
when the occasion arose.” 

“By parading my past mistakes before 
the world!” 

“No, by knowing what that mistake was.” 

She seemed surer of herself by this time. 

“Then why didn’t you go up to that 
new camp of yours and sleuth down the 
facts you’re so in need of?” 

“That, I’m afraid, would seem too much 
like snooping.” 

“Then what do you call this?” 

. Somer shook his head, almost wearily. 

“This isn’t quite fair. I’ve tried to be a 
friend of yours, Mary. I’ve—” 

“De you call this friendship?” 

“No,” he said as he turned away. “It’s 
more like surgery. It’s like cutting out 
something tainted and corrupted, something 
that can’t keep on eating away the happi- 
ness of more lives than your own. And I 
intend to do it, whether you help me or 
not.” 

She sank back in her chair, bewildered 
by the newer sternness that showed on his 
face. 

“What do you want me to do?” she 
asked, almost listlessly. 

“Simply answer a question or two—and 
help me out of this hell of perplexity. 
Could you do that for my sake, if not for 
your own?” 

“What do you want to know?” she in- 
quired, still fagaded behind her frown of 
obduracy. 

“Does Joan know who Martie’s father 
is?” 

She had not braced herself, apparently, 
for that; and it struck with a sense of 
shock. 

“Why should she?” 

“Why sheuldn’t she?” he cried. “She 
was there at Trail End when this child was 
born; she was there when—” 

“No, no; you’re mistaken there. I told 
you she wasn’t at Trail End when Martie 
was born.” 

“You said Martie was born during the 
second week in June?” 

“Ves, it was the eleventh of June. 
quite sure of that.” 

“And Joan was not there?” 

“T’ve already told you twice that she 
wasn’t there. What are you trying to trap 
me into?” 

Somer’s face hardened as he swung about. 

“I’m not trying to trap you into any- 
thing. J’m not doing it, for the simple rea- 
son that you’ve already trapped yourself. I 
mean by this that you haven’t told the 
truth. I know, from Joan’s own letter to 
me, that she left New York for Trail End 
on the twenty-first of May. I know that 
she was at Trail End on the twenty-fourth. 
And I know that she remained there until 
the day before Indian Joe met me at Duck 
Landing last October. Why have you lied 
about it?” 


I'm 


ARY looked at him with obdurate but 

unhumiliated eyes. She faced him 
with a gaze that was both embittered and 
uncapitulating. He seemed, of a sudden, 
very remote from her, remote and meager 
and ‘inconsequential. 

“Why have you lied?” he repeated with 
an intensity that sent a horripilation of 
nerve-ends through her tired body. 

But she faced him without flinching, im- 
mured in her shell of obduracy; she sat 
cradled in her unassailable silence, watch- 
ing the threat, the almost foolish threat, 
of his indignation. And they were still sit- 


ting there, futilely combative, confronting 
each other with colorless faces, when the 
door unexpectedly opened and Joan Caver 
stood on its threshold, staring in at them. 

She was in voluminous dark furs that 
accentuated the pallor. of her thin and 
close-chiseled face. About her poised figure 
was a sense of glitter, not entirely due to 
the burnished metal that shone from her 
hat-buckle and bracelets and throw-clasp 
sparkling with glacier-tinted emeralds. But 
her smile was resolute as she studied the 
two arrested figures, one of which «she 
altogether ignored. 

“Could I see you for a minute or two, 
Allan?” she quietly inquired. 

Somer rose slowly and abstractedly to his 
feet, not unlike a man too abruptly awak- 
ened. “If you don’t mind waiting a little,” 
he said. 

“It’s rather important,” proclaimed Joan 
as she advanced with a cool determination 
all her own into the room. She even ::niled 
with mock approval as Aurora Mary rose 
slowly from her chair. And the three of 
them stood silent, a triangle of arrested and 
unpredictable emotions. 

It was Somer who was the first to speak. 

“This,” he said with a gesture that in- 
cluded the cloudy-eyed woman by the arm- 
chair, “is equally important.” 

Joan’s laugh was brief and brittle. 

“I’m sorry, of course, to interrupt your 
confidences. But they may not appear so 
important after I’ve said what I came here 
to say.” 

“Is it anything that can’t be said be- 
fore her?” Somer demanded with a move- 
ment towards Aurora Mary. 

“No. Your wolf-woman may as well be 
in on the news. I’m sorry to take her 
pedestal away from her, but I’m a little 
tired of all this play-acting. And things 
can’t go on like this much longer.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“I’m _ talking about Martie,” she said 
with deliberated slowness, “and the fact that 
I happen to be his mother.” 

Somer, without speaking, reached for the 
chair-arm behind him and sank slowly 
down, clinging to that arm as a stunned 
prizefighter clings to a ring-rope. And his 
eyes shone dark from his colorless face as 
he studied the equally colorless face of the 
girl confronting him. 

“Then you—” he began, and as abruptly 
broke off again. 


OAN could see the vague shudder that 

went through his body. She even took 
a deep breath, as though bracing herself 
against the seismic forces that gave birth 
to his shake of horror. 

“Tt sounds rather dreadful, doesn’t it?” 
she said with a forlorn lightness of tone 
that still had a quaver in it. “But perhaps 
it’s not as awful as you imagine, as all 
the rest of you would like to see it. I told 
you, Allan, that you should never have 
gone away, that you should never have left 
me. I told you I needed you, terribly— 
and I seem to have been right. It was 
Ronny Atwater. We— But what’s the use 
of going into that now? The one thing I 
want you to know is that Ronny and I 
were married three days before he was 
killed in that plane crash.” 

She came to a stop, slowly unbuttoning 
the heavy dark coat, unbuttoning it with 
fingers that shook a little as they moved 
above the black fur. And with the same 
unsteady fingers she placed: a . crumpled 
oblong of paper on the table-end. 

“There’s our marriage certificate, if it’s 
of any interest to you,” she said, watching 
his face as she backed away again. Neither 
of them, in that moment of soul naked- 
ness, glanced once at Aurora Mary, who sat 
back in her chair with eyes so narrowed 
they looked half closed. Somer, once more 
on his feet, cast a look of vague contempt 
at the crumpled paper. 
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“No,” he said in a oddly flatted voice, 
“T can’t see that it makes much difference. 
It doesn’t seem to change anything. It 
doesn’t explain anything.” 

“Explain what?” demanded Joan, startled 
by the granitic lines of his face. 

“The appalling fact that you didn’t and 
couldn’t love your own child.” 
“If it had been yours,” 
reckless-eyed, “I might have.” 
“But it was yours,” he persisted, un- 
moved by that final plea. His gaze turned, 
for the first time, in the direction of 
Aurora Mary. “What I can’t understand 
is all this—this deception. Great God, 

what a tissue of lies!” 

Joan shrugged, with a forlorn 
flickering about her thin lips. 

“You should feel flattered,” she quietly 
averred, “that we worked so hard for you.” 

He winced at that, as though it were 
a whiplash in his face. 

“I’m not thinking about myself,” he con- 
tended. “I’m trying to understand how a 
woman, a civilized woman, could do a thing 
like this and ever hope to justify herself. 
I simply can’t fathom it.” 


cried Joan, 


smile 


OMER was scarcely conscious of her 
movement as she slowly, deliberately, 
took the ring from the third finger of her 
left hand and placed it on the dark-wooded 
table beside the crumpled oblong of paper. 
“Then about all I can say, Allan, is that 
you'll have to be more of a realist. You'll 
have to learn to take women as they are 
and not as you’d like them to be. For 
you’re rather old-fashioned, in that respect.” 
She said it lightly enough, but in her 
voice as she spoke was an _ exceptional 
note of wistfulness. 

“Ts that all you have to say,” he grimly 
exacted, “at a time like this?” 

“There’s only one other thing that seems 
worth remembering,” she half wearily re- 
plied. “I loved you.” 

“But you couldn’t even trust me?” he 
said with a quick and unaccountable flush. 

“Aren’t you proving I couldn’t afford that 
luxury?” she asked,. smiling a little at his 
incomprehension. “And aren’t you forget- 
ting that you had a hand in this rather 
awful mess? It may not matter much now, 
but Martie might have been alive today if 
you hadn’t sent him in to the city, if you 
hadn’t tried to hide him away,”—and she 
showed by her quick and contemptuous 
glance at Aurora Mary how she was still 
conscious of that third figure’s presence be- 
fore them,—‘just to hold this woman here 
where you wanted her.” 

He recoiled, apparently, more at the scorn 
in the “this woman” than at the charge 
in general, embittered as the voice making 
it had gradually become. And he must have 
become more acutely conscious of Aurora 
Mary’s presence there, for he not only 
turned and stared at her, but continued to 
stare at her with a slow hardening of his 
already harried eyes. Even Joan, harvest- 
ing the significance of that glance, knew 
better than to move. 

“What am I to do?” he asked in a sin- 
gularly helpless voice. And the girl con- 
fronting him seemed to gain confidence from 
his lack of confidence. Her quick glance at 
Aurora Mary’s face and her equally quick 
garnering of what she saw written there 
seemed to contribute still further to her as- 
surance of some final escape, if not some 
final victory. She could even afford to 
make her gesture, as she smilingly drew on 
her glove, a valedictory one. 

“You'll have to do,” Joan said in a voice 
slightly huskier than before, “just what you 
had to do from the first. You'll have to 
choose between me and your wolf-woman 
from Trail End.” 

The next installment of this fine 
novel develops a new and very in- 
teresting situation—in the forth- 

coming April issue. 
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say. But for gosh sake gimme a kiss be- 
fore I pass out.” 

He wrestled for it, and she fought him 
fair until he took advantage of his superior 
strength and overcame her lithe elusions. 
Just as he had twisted her head around 
until his lips poised triumphantly before her 
panting mouth, she carried her elbow as 
far forward as she could and then drove 
it backward into his solar plexus. 

It almost put him out, and she was free 
before he could get his breath. She stood 
up touseled and furious. 

“I'll do worse than that, if you don’t 
come to your senses and take me home,” 
she snarled. 

The little fiend looked prettier than 
ever standing there as defiantly as a rab- 
bit threatening a coyote. 

“Oh, I'll take you home all right, all 
right!” 

He pressed toward her now. Suddenly 
she caught his wrist, and running past him, 
bent his arm up behind him and gripped 
his collar so that he could not shake free. 
When he struggled, she gave his arm an 
upward hunch that disabled him with pain, 
and subjected him to her least whim, 

She marched him to the edge of a gully 
filled with sage-brush and cactus and sharp 
rocks. There, at the same time tripping 
him and shoving him, she pitched him head- 
first overboard. 

He went slithering and rolling down, and 
sprawled on a bed of spikes that would 
have made a Hindu fakir uneasy. Evi- 
dently he enraged some denizen of that 
hollow, for he heard a sharp whirr like 
a loud alarm clock with the gong removed, 
and he rolled over to another bed of 
cactus just in time to escape a thumping 
blow of something like the butt of a whip. 

He lay still, sick with nausea and terror, 
while he heard something glide away. 
Then he whipped himself to his feet and 
began to scramble madly at a bank that 
came down with him nearly as fast as he 
went up it. 


EFORE he reached the top, he heard 
another whirr that he recognized as a 
hasty meshing of gears. Two blinding lights 
blistered through the dark, and a great beam 
of dazzling radiance swept across the cafion. 
With a snort and a roar his big automobile 
went bucking out of the retreat, ripping 
through tumbleweed and jouncing over 
stones, and then suddenly leaving the scene 
to darkness and to him. 

He hobbled after it, plucking cactus 
needles from various parts of himself by the 
handful. By the time he reached the high- 
way, his automobile was a little red tail- 
light following a flying white light over a 
sliding revelation of the landscape. 

He stood gazing, swearing and picking 
needles out of the cushion of himself. He 
had not stood long when he was enveloped 
in brightness and heard a loud hooting back 
of him. 

He turned and held his hands high in air. 
This gesture and the blinding illumination 
of him convinced the approaching travelers 
that he was not the foot-pad to be ex- 
pected on so lonesome a stretch, and the 
car came to a stop with a shriek of brakes. 

He ran to it, stepped on the running- 
hoard, and shouted to the shadows before 
him: 

“My car’s been stole. If you'll help me 
ketch the thief, I'll make it all right by you.” 

“Hop in.” 

He fell over backward into the back seat, 
and the chase was on. Louise looking back 
saw the headlights stop and come on, and 
realized that she was in for a chase. 

This was not what she had come out for, 
but she was game. 


This was not the rever-° 


HOT TODDY 
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ential placid majesty of the still night, but 
it was the next best thing. 

She was a long way from home, but the 
road was good. She did not know what 
the other machine was nor who drove it, 
but she promised to show Mr. Biggs what 
speed there was in the car he had bought 
and she had borrowed. 

The highway stretched on as straight as a 
ruler could outline it on a map. The bright 
light dancing in her mirror told her that 
her pursuers, whoever they were, were still 
pursuing. 

A rough and rutty section of road set her 
to jouncing so that she almost lost the wheel, 
and narrowly escaped the ditch. She had to 
slow down and lose her advantage. 

But once she was across the corduroy she 
could pick up speed while the following car 
boggled and bounced. 

She heard the voice of Mr. Biggs before 
she got away, and it was full of sinister 
appeal to wait a minute. 

She did not accept the suggestion. 


HERE was one terror that nagged her. 

She had no knowledge of the amount 
of gasoline in the tank. The engine was as 
like as not simply to come to a halt and die 
of starvation. That would be a sickening 
fizzle to a melodramatic flight. 

All sorts of things might break, and leave 
her at the mercy of Biggs and his com- 
panions. 

There was, of course, little. that they 
could do.to her, really, when she came to 
think of it. They could hardly beat her up. 
Biggs might call her names. He might ac- 
cuse her of stealing the car. He would get 
himself laughed at when she told why she 
had taken it, but some men were very care- 
less of ridicule when their anger was aroused. 
If she broke his car for him, he might de- 
mand damages. That would mean expense 
and shame for her poor father. Keeping him 
in the dark was one of her chief industries. 

The main thing was to get home as soon 
as possible. The sooner she arrived, the less 
explaining would be required by her parents, 
the less scolding she would have to stand 
and take, the less she would see in her dear 
father’s and mother’s eyes of that look of 
terror and despair that hurt her almost more 
than it hurt them. 

What was she to tell her father and 
mother? Even if she did reach home alive, 
she would be too late for dinner. She could 
not drive up to the house in this car and 
let Mr. Biggs come along and start a quarrel 
cn the family doorstep. Where could she 
fo to leave the machine? It was beginning 
to be a white elephant on her hands. 

In the distance now she could see the 
rreat boulevard to Ventura. The cars were 
flashing along it like sliding diamonds. It 
was a little Milky Way of shooting stars. 
If she could reach it before she was caught, 
she would feel easier. 

Abruptly she noted ahead of her a darker 
bulk in the dark. She straightened her leg 
on the footbrake with all her power, and 
gripping the emergency brake, threw her- 
self backward. 

There was a loud wail as the wheels 
locked and the car slid on the tires. Her 
headlights had picked up just in time a 
car with neither head- nor tail-lamp aglow. 
It was wavering from side to side of the 
road at a snail’s pace. 

She hooted her horn, and stared back to 
see her pursuérs loping along in full con- 
fidence of her capture. 

She yelled and swore at the driver, but 
he continued to weave. At last she sent 
her car off the road into a ditch, praying 
that it might not be too soft to travel. 

She was pitched and tossed and flung, and 
the car growled and moaned and threat- 
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ened to twist itself to pieces, but it some- 
how circumvented the other traveler. 

She caught a glimpse of him as her car 
whirled into the road just ahead of him. 
He was asleep with fatigue or alcohol or 
both, and driving by sheer instinct and 
muscle-memory. 

“Wake up, you damn’ fool!” she yelled. 

Opening bleary eyes, he grunted: “Huh?” 

Her own car required all her thought as 
she dropped to first speed to make a billy- 
goat climb out of the ditch where her rear 
wheels were spinning and dragging the front 
wheels back. 

She was almost blinded by the search- 
light of the following car, which was only 
a few yards behind her. Biggs was already 
on the running-board, poised to leap off 
and overtake her. 

But the boozy dream-driver turned to 
the light like a bewildered moth and un- 
wittingly blocked the road. There were 
loud yells of warning, a crash, a tinkle 
of broken glass, a clatter of crumpling 
fenders, oaths. 

As if it responded to the need with equine 
intelligence, Louise’s car jumped to the road- 
bed, swirled into the track and made off. 

She returned to high speed and hurried 
on, seeing by her mirror that Biggs and 
his friends were disentangling their car from 
the other, which they shoved into the ditch 
and left. Then they made after her with 
one head-lamp gone. From then on she 
could identify her pursuer as a one-eyed 
car with a Cyclopean light in its forehead. 

She gained the Ventura Boulevard well 
in the lead. Here there were people enough, 
and more than enough; but everybody was 
busy trying to beat everybody else to some 
place or no place. Nobody would want to 
stop to start a fight over a girl who did 
not have sense enough to stay home or to 
pick her companions with care. 

Scores of cars were tooling at a mad 
gallop. It was not easy to escape a crash 
from in front, from the rear or from 
the side as maniacs made insane dashes 
to cut in ahead of other maniacs. There 
were bluffers who would die rather than 
yield an inch to the oncoming bluffers. 

There was just one thing welcome in the 
tangle. Louise’s pursuers must run risks, 
weave in and out, jam brakes, fall back into 
line, as often as she did. 

At last she gained the suburbs of the 
city. A throng of witnesses would protect 
her from Biggs’ assault, but to drive up 
to one of these and ask for help was un- 
thinkable. The night world was a_ vast 
lunatic asylum of noise, rush, risk and 
recklessness. 

She pushed on, juggling with the right of 
Way, weaving and twisting, stealing the 
road, cheating, hating and despising other 
drivers for doing the very things she had 
just done and would do again at the first 
chance 

By and by she came to a crossroads 
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where a policeman stood like a guard in 
a madhouse. Here at last was an officer 
of the law. What could be easier than to 
stop at his side and invoke’ the majesty 
of his power? 

Yes, and what could be easier than to 
draw a crowd containing probably numbers 
of people who knew her, and would spread 
the story? 

What would be easier than to be held 
up by the policeman until Mr. Biggs came 
forward and proved that the car was his 
and that she was one of those bobbed-hair 
bandits the papers were so full of? 

Biggs would either insist on her being 
arrested or would do the magnanimous and 
let her off. Which would be unendurable, 
especially as she would have to walk the 
rest of the way home, since all the taxi- 
cabs in sight out here were very much 
taken. 

When she approached the policeman, 
therefore, she decided to pass him by. But 
he put out his hand and stopned the traffic. 
She was in a frenzy now, and gazed back 
in fidgety uncertainty. There, sure enough, 
came Biggs, on foot,-darting forward through 
the lane between the cars. 


ATHER than let him take her, she in- 

sanely started her car, resolved to pass 
the officer or run him down rather than 
vield. By a flash of luck, the officer blew 
his whistle and faced sidewise, motioning 
her ahead, just in time. 

She shot across the street, followed by 
a sheeplike stampede in which Biggs was 
led a lively dance to keep out from under 
the wheels. 

By the time his car had come up and 
taken him aboard once more, the officer had 
checked the traffic again, and Louise was 
lost to him in the maze of branching streets. 

Louise breathed a sincere “Thank God!” 
as her backward gaze showed that nobody 
left the street of fire and speed to follow 
her. 

She put out for home. 

Then as if her hands and feet thought 
for her, they slowed down the car. She 
must not go home in Mr. Biees’ machine 
and overwork her fatigued brain for ex- 
planations. 

She thought of her friend Charley Scudder. 
She usually thought of “Scuddie” when she 
was in trouble, or bored, in need of an errand 
boy, or a collaborator in some of her num- 
berless fictions devised for the deception 
of her parents. 

To drive over to Scuddie’s house and 
call him out would be the best thing to 
do. Her poor head was about exhausted 
with all that fast thinking it had to achieve 
in the last hour. She hoped that Scuddie’s 
skull would be clear, though at this time 
of night it was apt to be little more than 
a percolator for the fumes of so-called gin 
or some forgery of Scotch. 

Perhaps it would be better to stop at a 
drug-store and telephone to him to meet 
her outside his house. She felt suddenly 
quite gone. Her brief relapse had crowded 
into it enough insanity for a month of mis- 
behavior. She would really like to stop 
her car at the side of the road and go to 
sleep till morning. But she must keep alive 
till she reached a drug-store, and the sooner 
she reached it the better. Now that her 
excitement had passed away she had an 
attack of hiccoughs—the most ridiculous, 
humiliating and helpless of afflictions. 

She was pretty dreary and bleary when 
she left the dark road for a more fre- 
quented street, a poor quarter rich in 
nothing but children. And the children as 


usual were giving a vivid imitation of copious 
popcorn on a hot stove. 

They should have been in bed and were 
making the most of their stolen hour, yelling, 
racing, playing tag, fighting, and hurling 
+ themselves across the street like missiles. 
Carefully as 





she drove, Louise could 
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barely escape destroying several of them. 
They fairly flung themselves at the car, from 
the most unexpected places. 

A gaunt young girl elected to push a baby 
carriage from the curb right into the flood of 
Louise’s head-lamps. A quick swerve saved 
her from that calamity only to cast the flare 
of light into the eyes of a stupefied child 
who would not stand still and let Louise 
pass her, but dodged this way and that, 
while Louise tried to dodge her in turn. 

The child let out a shriek, made a jump 
to one side and disappeared just as Louise 
gave her up for lost. 

She murmured another “Thank God!” 
and pushed on, paying no heed to the yells 
behind her. She despised the hit-and-run 
driver, but she was sure that the child was 
only frightened, and she was in no humor to 
face a mob of furious women and children. 

She hastened on, turning corner after cor- 
ner and fighting off an intense desire to faint. 

The only thing that kept her going was 
the sight of distant lights suspending in air 
a constellation forming vertically the beau- 
tiful word: “Drugs.” 

The pharmacy was on the opposite corner, 
of course, from a traffic officer. And, of 
course, he put up his hand. Reluctantly 
Louise stopped her car. 

The officer glanced her way, stared, rubbed 
his eyes, gazed hard, came toward her 
quickly. Pausing in front of the car, he 
pointed to something hidden from Louise 
by the radiator. He said: 

“What’s this?” 

“What’s what?” 

“D’ye mean to say—step out here once!” 
+ She stepped out and found her feet so 
weary with the long dance on the clutch 
and the brake and the accelerator that they 
could hardly remember their original office 
and walk. 

She leaned on the fender and made her 
way tipsily to the front of the car, peering 
at the officer in a fuddle. Her eyes fol- 
lowed his arm down to where his hand 
pointed at the child who had screamed and 
vanished. 

The little form was draped across the 
collision bar, and the pig-tails hung down 
below the dangling head. 

Now Louise could faint. She clutched at 
the officer, babbling foolishness, and tumbled 
in a heap to the ground. 


HE policeman’s face forming again be- 

fore her returned consciousness showed 
that his suspicion was turning to certainty. 
He put his head close to her face, sniffed, 
nodded, and muttered: 

“Just as I thought.” 

He went to the car and fumbled about 
inside it. From the pocket in the front 
door, he took out a long bottle. 

“Exhibit A— or B— or Z.” 

While she had been recovering from her 
swoon, he had already found the certificate 
of ownership on the dashboard where the 
law required it, and had learned that the 
car belonged to Alfred Biggs. 

So he said: 

“Did you steal the car from the owner, 
Mr. Biggs; or are you”—he said it with a 
sneer of disbelief—‘“Mrs. Biggs, of course?” 

Her dull mind echoed: “Of course.” She 
sighed it so sadly that it sounded convincing. 
Officer Hogan felt that she probably had 
reason to regret being Mrs. Biggs. Perhaps 
it was Biggs who had driven her to drink. 

“Where’s your husband?” 

“He’s out in another car with some 
friends.” 

“Well, he’ll be surprised when he finds you 
in the lock-up for driving while intoxicated, 
and then killing a child and then running 
away. You're in for it, Mrs. Biggs.” 

“But I didn’t run away. I never dreamed 
the child was hurt. I didn’t see her. I 
don’t see her now.” 

Even the child had vanished. The whole 
thing must be a dream. Louise shook her 
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head to clear it. She sat upon the running- 
board and scanned the stupid herd milling 
about the car. 

“Where is the poor child?” she demanded. 
“I don’t believe there was one.” 

“Lordy, but you’re tighter than I thought,” 
said Hogan. “The baby’s in the drug-store. 
There was a doctor in the crowd. He car- 
ried the child over there, and the mother 
went with him—and lucky for you she did, 


| or she’d have had your life.” 


Louise had escaped the arrival of the 
| mother, her loud cries as she hugged the 


| still form to her breast, and surrendered it 





to the physician, who had stepped expertly 
from the mob. 

Officer Hogan thought it best to get the 
girl away from the crowd whose rage was 
multiplying itself. 

He lifted her to her feet: “You'll come 
along quiet now.’ 

“But the child—is it hurt?” 

“Hurt? She’s dying—or dead, maybe.” 

Louise felt her knees give way again. 
Hogan caught her, hoisted her into the car, 
slid in after her and took the wheel. He was 
sorry for her, and hid his unmanly unofficial 
pity in loud yells to the crowd to clear the 
way. 

All the things Louise had accepted as 
strokes of luck had turned out to be traps 
of bad luck. If she had crashed into that 
car driven by the man asleep, she would 
have cursed her fate, and never known how 
lucky she was. If the gasoline had given 
out, if she had been overtaken, if she had 
been arrested for stealing the car, it would 
have been at worst a rather silly joke. 

If she had not turned down that particular 
street! Who made her choose it? Who put 
that child there? If only one child had 
stéod in the way, there would have been 
no trouble. It was her noble effort to keep 
from harming the infant in the baby carriage 
that had brought upon her the horror of 
destroying that pitiful little stranger. 

Her motives had been pure and altruistic 
from the start, and this was her outrageous 
reward—lifelong remorse, shame, prison per- 
haps, degradation and the breaking of her 
mother’s heart, and her poor father’s. 

She was Mrs. Biggs for the present. She 
owed this excellent start to the policeman. 
It helped her to keep her name out of it, 
and that was the first thing of importance, 


for her father’s and mother’s sakes more 


than her own. 

She had left her hand-bag in the cajion, 
thank heaven. She had forgotten it, in her 
righteous anger at Biggs. That was one 
glimmer of good luck in the cloud of bad, 
for her hand-bag contained her driver’s 
license, her monogrammed handkerchiefs, 
her monogrammed cigarettes, her cards, and 
a number of letters addressed to her—no end 
of identifications. 


HEN she reached the police station 

and Officer Hogan reluctantly made 
his report to the desk-sergeant, that burly 
individual glared down at her across the rim 
of his desk and demanded her name and 
address. 

“TI don’t remember,” she said. 

The sergeant stared. 

“You don’t remember your name and ad- 
dress? Well, what do you remember?” 

“IT don’t remember.” 

The sergeant pushed his cap over one eye 
so he could scratch more of his head. He 
asked meekly: 

“Ts this by advice of counsel?” 

“T don’t re—yes—counsel. I want to 
| speak to my counsel. May I use the tele- 
phone ?” 

The sergeant pushed his cap to the oppo- 
site ear and scratched the remainder of his 
skull, eliciting this conclusion: 

“Well, you'll need a lawyer and a good 
Pe: so I guess it’s all right.” 

Hogan led her to a telephone booth and 
at called up Charley Scudder. While she 
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waited for his voice, her guardian angel— 
or perhaps her guardian devil—inspired her 
to prepare an alibi to explain her absence 
from home for this night at least. She 
might be absent forever, but for this night 
she wanted her parents to sleep and be 
ready for the morning’s shock. 

She had saved her friend Betty Cregan 
from the parental wrath of the very strict 
Cregans more than once by telephoning that 
Betty was with her when Betty was decided- 
ly with somebody else. Now it was Betty’s 
turn. Betty’s father had a ranch not far 
from town where Betty’s friends often went 
for a day or two of supposedly wholesome 
rural repose. 

By some miracle Charley Scudder chanced 
to be at home. Evidently the fates were 
ashamed of themselves and were trying to 
reform and atone for their dirty work. 
Louise made Charley promise to telephone 
Betty to telephone Louise’s parents that 
Louise was spending the night at the Cregan 
ranch. 

After that was understood, Louise com- 
manded Charley to come at once to the 
jail and ask for Mrs. Alfred Biggs. 


F he had been older and weaker, he 

would have fallen over and died of heart 
disease, but there was nothing startling about 
learning that a friend was arrested. He had 
been arrested numberless times himself for 
speeding and other violations of the auto- 
mobile laws. He had even spent three days 
in jail during a period when a frantic judge 
had made a vain attempt to stem the flood 
of street murders by throwing all speeders 
into.a cell for a night or more. 

Charley Scudder was not unutterably de- 
pressed, therefore, to learn that Louise was 
in jail. What worried Charley was Louise’s 
use of the name “Mrs. Alfred Biggs.” 
Charley loved Louise as much as he could 
love anybody at this particular period, and 
it had been a great loneliness to him when 
she reformed and began to stay at home, 
as if she had entered a convent. But it 
pained him horribly to learn that she had 
fallen into evil ways with some one other 
than himself. 

He made haste to the police station in a 
dreadiul fret of jealousy and anxiety. Long 
before he reached the station, Louise had 
had a magnificent attack of hysterics, had 
exhausted the sympathy of the matron, and 
had come through the storm refreshed, while 
the matron retired to recuperate. 

The cause of Louise’s hysterics was a re- 

port from the doctor at the drug-store. He 
telephoned in that the child Louise had 
struck and carried off was neither dead nor 
dying. Except for a few contusions and 
abrasions and a bad fright, she was entirely 
well. In fact, her mother was so angry over 
her wasted grief that she had promised to 
beat the daylights out of her for playing in 
the street at all. The child had dashed out 
of the drug-store, with the mother in hot 
pursuit, and nobody had managed to get 
names or addresses. There were no com- 
plaining witnesses so far as the charge of 
murder or manslaughter was concerned. 
* The relief this news brought to Louise was 
so sudden that she nearly died of it. It 
was as fierce a tensile strain on her nerves 
as the belief that she had actually killed a 
little girl. 

A storm of laughter, a deluge of tears, and 
her spiritual sky was April at its serenest 
blue. 

There remained only the charge of driving 
while intoxicated, for which the penalties 
were dire—when enforced. Behind this re- 
mained the still undisclosed guilt of stealing 
Mr. Biggs’ automobile as well as his name. 
There was also the apparently hopeless 
problem of sparing her parents a heartbreak. 

The ensuing epi es in the career 

of Hot Toddy are no less drama- 

tic. Watch for them in the next, 

the April, issue. 
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mooth ty Sev even more 
important than beautiful features” 


says FRED NIBLO 
director for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

















HIS is especially true of the motion 
picture star. Her skin, more than 
that of any other woman, must be per- 
fect, for no make-up can deceive the 
eye of the camera in a close-up. 
I believe there are probably more 
rarely lovely skins in Hollywood 


than anywhere in the world.” 


PITILESS circle of high- 
powered lights shoot- 
ing their brilliance full 

force on the star's face—the 

camera’ cruelly close! Exquisite 
skin means even more tostars than 
it does to most women— it means 
their very career. 





Nine out of every ten screen stars use 
Lux Toilet Soap. It cares for their 
skin the real French way. For Lux 
Toilet Soap is made by the very method 
France developed and uses for her finest 


ANNA Q. 
toilet soaps. 


NILSSON’S 
blonde and fair 
skinned loveliness 
bas inspired this 
unusual bathroom. 


Even the greatest film companies, following 
their stars’ example, have put Lux Toilet 
Soap in all their studio dressing rooms as the 
“official” soap. 


ec . . . . . 
Stars in their close-ups receive wey append rey You, too, will be delighted with the way 
than women in any other profession. If their skin isn’t Lux Toilet Soap cares for your skin. 
beautifully smooth, their popularity wanes. Lux Toilet Lever Bros, Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Soap has solved my problem — 
it leaves my skin like velvet.” (Lia OQ 
The dollar - a- cake 
[ X O1 eft OA P . 7 < of French 10 
now 
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The Face Powder 
with a Million 
Friends 


The enduring charm of 
LABLACHE—Its delicacy of 
texture and odor—Its clinging 
quality and its appeal to the 
finer sensibilities—These are 
the reasons why LABLACHE 
has held its place in the affec- 
tions of Womankind for all 
the years since 1871. 


Eablache Face Powder 


is on sale in both the 50 cent 
and dollar sizes (the odeur of 
the dollar size is slightly more 
pronounced) at drug and de- 
partment stores. 



















Or send ten cents to us for a liberal 
trial box. Mention shade desired. 










BEN LEVY CO. 
Dept. 8, 125 Kingston St. 
BOSTON 
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WHEN WIVES 
HUSBANDS 





KEEP YOUNG AND 


GROW OLD 


(Continued from page 80) 


class. When my child is sixteen I'll be 
friends of her friends and dancing where 
she dances. We'll buy our clothes together, 
read books together, and be real pals. 

“I find rejuvenation in human contacts. 
I enjoy meetings, lectures, and even night 
clubs. I like to dance. I want to feel like 
a young woman. And I do. I want to go 
among the young. Bob’s happy only with 
old people. And don’t think he’s an excep- 
tion! There are millions like him. I al- 
most gasp when I see what women have 
done in seven years. They’ve made the 
progress of centuries! But Bob and his 
kind are living in the dark ages of the 
Cleveland and McKinley administrations!” 

“Then you've altogether drifted apart ?” 

“Bob’s an old dear in many ways, and 
I’m really fond of him; but love him? In 
a romantic sense, no,” she went on. “To 
think of him making love to me would be 
ludicrous. We keep up appearances. What 
interests he has, if any, I don’t know and 
don’t care to know. Yes, I.crave what every 
woman craves—attention, affection. But I 
still cherish my self-respect. Bob’s been de- 
cent, and I'd never cheapen myself by vul- 
gar deceit. So I try to ‘sublimate.’ I find 
a zest in the things I do. Otherwise, I'd 
perish! And do you know as I go about I 
find so many married people in the same 
boat. Are we asking things of men that 
they can’t give? I know my marriage is 
not a success—why? We just seem to be 
ages and ages apart.” 

Ages apart! I looked at Millicent with 
a new and sudden illumination. Ages 
apart—that was it! Yes, she and Bob had 
grown ages apart. Millicent was still young 
in spirit, in interests, in looks, in physical 
vitality. And Bob had grown prematurely 
old. She was in the full prime of the early 
thirties, vital, loving the things of youth, 
and Bob was on the toboggan-slide to a 
settled, phlegmatic, physical and mental 
carpet-slipper old age. 

And I began to ask: Isn't it a fact that 
women are keeping young today as never 
before? What must happen when a wife 
keeps young, fresh of mind, sound of body, 
beautiful in appearance, when the husband 
grows passé, settled and old? 

Formerly it was the accepted and stand- 
ard custom for men to marry women of 
their own age or even considerably younger 
than themselves. For women aged much 
more quickly than men. As women still do 
in the Latin countries, where the old tradi- 
tions of locking them behind iron bars still 
prevail, women quickly began to fade with 
marriage and motherhood (perhaps because 
they lost interest in themselves), and at forty 
a woman was considered a mature and age- 
ing if not an old woman. 

But consider what has taken place. Con- 
trast the women you see everywhere with 
their male escorts! Everywhere you can 
see grandmothers dancing among the flap- 
pers, and many mothers of forty or more 
may be taken as the sisters of their débu- 
tante daughters. Compared to the run of 
men of forty, who have grown heavy, faded, 
complacent and dull-witted, theirs is an 
amazing, age-defying and triumphant youth- 
fulness. A beauty which seemingly time 
cannot wither nor the years destroy! 


ye may say they wear short girlish 
clothes, bob their hair and use the arti- 
fices of make-up which women didn’t a gen- 
eration before. They.do. But it all goes far 
deeper than that. There is a new spirit of 
youthfulness within them. What is exter- 
nal springs from a fountain within. In 
their new freedom, with wakened minds, 
roused intellects, soaring ambitions and in- 


terests beyond the domestic, going into busi- 
ness, politics, the arts, professions, and with 
leisure to dance and play, they seem indeed 
to have learned the secret of an eternal 
youth. It is glorious and inspiring! They 
just wont let themselves grow stale. What- 
ever their age, they are not only up-to-the- 
minute in fashions, but in everything else. 
In public affairs they are often more live- 
wire and public-spirited than their fathers, 
husbands and brothers. In politics you find 
them serving on their party committees, 
matching their wits with hard-boiled leaders; 
their opinions and influence are importantly 
considered, and many are elected to office. 
In the arts they are winning honors with 
the men. In Wall Street at lunch-time you 
see aS Many women as men, and in the pro- 
fessions and business they are earning large 
salaries and accumulating great fortunes. 

Almost every woman today has some 
vital concern, a business, a cause, or a hobby 
outside of the old domain of cradle and 
cookstove. They have interests which keep 
them alert and vital, mentally young. 

It’s a fact in psychology that we are as we 
think we are; mental attitude reacts upon 
the body. Our women think in the terms 
of youth. They feel young. And they are. 


ATALIE RICHARDS is a woman past 

fifty. Think of it—fifty! Vet she 
looks actually no more than a young thirty. 
It is not only that she has a beautiful face, 
but she has retained a truly Grecian beauty 
of body. As a friend of hers remarked, 
she is beautiful to her bones. She has 
never permitted herself to take on flesh or 
become mentally fagged. Slim and viva- 
cious, her energy is really amazing. When 
women were struggling for the vote, this 
woman forged to leadership in the move- 
ment. It was admitted the success of suf- 
frage in the 1917 New York State election 
was largely due to her efforts. With suf- 
frage won, Natalie became a dominating 
factor in her party politics, and sometime 
after America entered the war she was, be- 
cause of her managerial talents in suffrage 
propaganda, selected by President Wilson to 
go to Europe on a mission of utmost impor- 
tance. 

It was a mission requiring infinite re- 
sourcefulness, executive ability and diplo- 
matic tact—qualities generally ascribed 
solely to men—an undeserved compliment 
to the opposite sex. For just as Natalie 
is fascinatingly lovely, her mind and point 
of view are thoroughly feminine. She is 
an example of what a woman’s mind can 
be at its best. On that war mission she 
did as capable a job as any man could 
have done. I have no doubt she would 
make a marvelous diplomat; indeed, I be- 
lieve the time is coming when women such 
as Natalie will be sent as ambassadresses 
to foreign countries—why not? 

After the war, unable to content herself 
with the mere rounds of social life, al- 
though as a leader in society in New York 
and Southampton she might fully have 
occupied her time, she bought a large com- 
mercial enterprise. She didn’t need the 
money, for her husband is a millionaire. 
But her active mind needed occupation. 
She wanted to feel she was filling a use- 
ful réle. Doing things! And the game 
of building up a concern appealed to her 
practical and executive instincts. She keeps 
office hours, and in being actively engaged 
maintains a vital and energetic outlook on 
life. To look at her, she is a delicate, un- 
commonly beautiful, fine-bred woman. 
Yet she is running and building up that 
business as capably as any man could. 
Her husband, while himself taking no ac- 
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“Teeth sound, a feeling of 


freshness and cleanliness,” 


writes Mrs. F. C. Lord 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

I have been using Pebeco Tooth Paste 
for the past seventeen years. I have ex- 
perimented with various other tooth 
pastes, but in every instance I have re- 
turned to Pebeco and now I feel I could 
not be induced to change. 

My reasons for admiring Pebeco are, 
first, it has kept my teeth beautifully 
white and sound and my gums in perfect 
condition; and, second, it imparts a 
feeling of freshness and cleanliness to the 
mouth which also assures me that my 
breath is sweet. 

I am one who annually visits my 
dentist for an examination and advice 
and have many times been complimented 
by him upon the splendid condition of 
my teeth, the absence of tartar or any 
discoloration and the sound, healthy con- 
dition of my gums, all of which I at- 
tribute to Pebeco Tooth Paste. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Mrs. F. C. Lorp 


Enthusiastic letters tell how PEBECO 
has safeguarded people’s teeth. Try it 
yourself. See how healthy and young 
it keeps your mouth, 
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Your teeth feel so clean, 
your mouth so fresh, you 
want to smile 


Your mouth sweet .. 
your teeth protected 


O BE CONFIDENT all day long of a clean 

healthy mouth. How few of us after our early 
youth know this experience! How few can be proud 
of unimpaired teeth! 

A great medical authority, fighting unhealthy con- 
ditions of the mouth, found a slowing up of the mouth 
fluids to be the great cause of modern tooth trouble. 
And so he devised the famous formula of-Pebeco. 

_ Taste Pebeco. Instantly its salty tang wakens the 
mouth fluids. Effectually they wash away food par- 
ticles, sweeten the breath, neutralize the acids that 
cause decay. 

For hours your mouth stays dewy and sweet, pro- 
tected through the day by the morning brushing 
with Pebeco, made safe for the night by the bedtime 
brushing. 

Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products 


Company. Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, 
N. J. Distributed in Canada by Lehn & Fink (Canada) 


Limited. 
Free Offer: 


Send coupon today 


for generous tube 
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tive interest in politics, was sufficiently 
advanced to share her point of view. She 
and he have been most happy together, en- 
joying an ideal home existence. 

Natalie has made a beautiful mother. 
Her daughter, born when she was past 
thirty, is a charming girl, intelligent, of 
high ideals, and purposefully resolved to 
make something of her life. She and her 
mother have everything in common. 


TILL another woman, the wife of a mul- 

timillionaire newspaper owner, believing 
that a woman should have an executive 
hand in things, is successfully conducting the 
advertising department of her husband’s 
great metropolitan daily. As a mother she 
is a source of admiration to her friends, 
and as a wife certainly meets the most 
exacting old-time requirements. 

Why should anyone assume, as many 
men still do, that a woman.cannot com- 
bine a genuine career with wifehood and 
motherhood? Women have proved that 
they can. 

A literary friend of mine recently told 
me of week-end visits to the home of 
Amelia E. Barr at Storm King, along the 
Hudson. Mrs. Barr, a pioneer in the cham- 
pionship of careers for women, had written 
her first novel when she was past forty- 
five, left a widow, and had the mainte- 
nance of a number of children. When she 
was past seventy she was writing two and 
three books a year. 

“She was the youngest young-old woman 
I ever knew,” said my friend. “To spend 
a week-end at her house was like getting 
a spiritual renewal in a fountain of youth. 
Aside from her advanced political views, 
she preserved a love of the romance of life, 
and when past seventy, wrote beautiful love 
stories—an age when most men would have 
been senile.” 

“T hate to have reporters write of me 
as the venerable authoress,” Mrs. Barr said 
one day to my friend. “For I refuse to be 
an old woman. I’m not old. Age isn’t 
so much in years as what happens in the 
mind. People get old because they think 
in terms of years. The secret of keeping 
young is to keep your interests fresh and 
do work that you love.” 

Which is what the women today, for the 
first time in the world in a general way, 
have learned. Even so short a time as seven 
years ago, when I first went into business, 
I encountered that century-old prejudice 
against my sex and our doing anything out- 
side the home. My taking charge of a shop 
actually created a newspaper sensation. Not 
that my gesture toward economic independ- 
ence was so heroic or picturesque as it was 
unusual. It was against the accepted code 
of things. 

Like many women, I wanted to feel I 
could actually earn my living, that I had a 
right to live on what I could actually do. 
I knew I was gifted with a taste for beauti- 
ful things. Men commercialized their talents, 
whether in business or art; why shouldn’t I 
gain the self respect of being self-support- 
ing? Why shouldn’t I find joy in work that 
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interested me? By many people I knew I 
was criticized. Some, I suppose, considered 
I lost caste by selling articles in a shop. 
Judging by the columns in the newspapers, 
and all the wild stories, my act was re- 
garded as sensationally freakish. Consider 
now what has happened in seven years! To- 
day many women prominent in society are 
conducting business, and doing things along 
new and original lines. In London, with 
peeresses running dressmaking and interior 
decorating shops, and even motion picture 
houses, it is considered ultra smart to achieve 
commercial success. Yes, all in seven to ten 
years! It is the unusual thing today for a 
woman not to have an interest outside her 
home and social life. 

From my own experience I know what a 
business career and outside interests can 
do for a woman. Social life as it was a 
decade ago was frightfully narrow. Its con- 
cerns were trivial, our world was very little, 
our vision limited. Before I took the step 
I did, like so many others, I was restless for 
years. By the public in general women who 
figured in society were doubtless regarded as 
enviable favorites of fortune and the gods, 
and yet no other class of women were so 
utterly bored with life, so at their wits’ 
ends to know what to do with their time, 
and often so unhappy. An office girl, sin- 
cerely interested in her advancement, or a 
mother busily concerned in the upbringing 
of her children, was infinitely better off, in 
getting a real zest from life, than the typi- 
cal woman of leisure. There was much 
truth in the statement that all the women 
did at Newport was gamble and gossip! 
How well do I not remember the daily 
parade of fashion along Fifth Avenue! Day 
by day, actually, with us the most serious 
problem was to kill time. So you'd see us 
each afternoon being driven up and down 
and up and down Fifth Avenue, saluting one 
another, or criticising others’ hats and 
gowns, going aimlessly into shops and buy- 
ing things we didn’t need or didn’t want, 
and boredly faring forth wondering what 
next to do with ourselves. That parade of 
fashion on Fifth Avenue was tragic in all it 
implied—in the enforced idleness and waste 
of women’s lives. I knew ever so many 
women of real or undeveloped talent who, 
allowed no opportunity, were like the pa- 
thetic flower born to blush unseen and waste 
its sweetness in the desert air. No wonder 
so many did prematurely fade and wither, 
and become either complaining and hypo- 
chondriac prisoners in their big mansions, or 
fadingly, beautiful nonentities. 


AFTER going into business, it was as if 
mentally I began to breathe deep the 
joy of a newly discovered freedom. I found 
an interest in people, in life, such as I never 
had before. To meet so many new people 
was a wonderful adventure. And I had the 
satisfaction of expressing my personality in 
the selection and selling of things I admired 
and found others liked. I educated my 
daughter with the idea of becoming sel{- 
supporting, and have taken her as a partner 
into my business. Every now and then 
some one comes in and deplores the effect 
of our “age of commercialism” upon women, 
that so many girls, unobliged by necessity, 
seek professional careers or employment. 
Well, in my opinion there is no greater proof 
of one’s real ability than making money 
through it, and there’s nothing so wonderful 
as to stand on one’s own feet. 

And with women’s proven ability to work, 
they have seized upon their right to play. 
That, with interests which keep the mind 
fresh, helps to keep them young. Instead of 
sitting around to look beautiful as they once 
did, they are going in for athletics, swim, 
play tennis and golf, and dance until hours 
when their grandmothers were thinking of 
arising. At the same time, they have learned 
to take care of their bodies, they diet, and 
are keeping fit; they are keeping young, 
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while our men generally are not. Ninon de 
L’Enclos, who preserved her beauty until 
old age, was in her time considered so 
extraordinary a phenomenon that she won 
world fame. We have come into a time where 
there are thousands of women quite as 
extraordinary as the heroine of Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s “Black Oxen,” and the secret of their 
rejuvenation is not in serum or glands, but 
in their spirit. 


course, in fairness, a great deal must 
be said for the men of today. If they 
are rapidly out-ageing their wives, it is cer- 
tainly partly due to the more hectic and 
strenuous business life of our time, the 
strained tension of modern competition, and 
the rush and crowding—the actual pande- 
monium—in our financial centers. And un- 
doubtedly many men have lost their youth, 
all spirit of play, their good looks and even 
health, in overwork in order to give their 
wives and families the things they enjoy. 


The main trouble with the American male : 


is that he is entirely too wrapped up in 
business. As a boy he is taught to idealize 
material success above everything else. The 
man who by efficiency and hard work has 
piled up a fortune is held up as a hero for 
emulation. Useful and productive work is 
regarded as the noblest thing in life. As a 
schoolboy he is taught to admire the rulers 
of trade and finance, millionaires and rail- 
road builders. And thereafter—thinking in 
the terms of such achievements—he builds 
his life accordingly. Love and marriage, ro- 
mance in its idealized aspect, are secondary. 
In Europe achievement in the arts and 
sciences, in poetry and music, has been ac- 
corded greater esteem than money-making. 
Here among the run of our male youth, a 
scientist or poet is popularly put in the 
class of freaks, and our heroes aren’t even 
military or political. I doubt if George 
Washington, father of his country, or Abra- 
ham Lincoln are as much idolized as the 
manufacturer of a popular automobile or 
head of a steel corporation. 

When I go down into Wall Street I wonder 
that men stand the pace as well as they do. 
When you consider the rush in the streets 
and subways, the noisy pandemonium of 
the stock market, their intense preoccupa- 
tion in their affairs, the long hours they give 
to their work, one is not surprised they are 
tired out at night and don’t want to go out 
with their wives, that under the strain they 
lose their youth, their looks, their health, 
and so quickly and prematurely grow old. 
With all work and no play, it’s natural they 
should become settled, solemn, taciturn, sour, 
mentally and physically heavy, and out of 
touch with their still young wives. 

It is the nature of woman to crave affec- 
tion and attention. However much he is in 
love before marriage, the average American 
man ceases to a lover after marriage. 
In reality he despises the romantic réle of 
Romeo. Forsooth, he is a practical man. 
Desiring money and power, he enjoys the 
sense of having his hand in important af- 
fairs, even in his small frog mud-puddle. 
Once settled down, his wife becomes an 
accepted creature of utility in his ordered 
and practical existence. He ceases to pay 
her the attentions of the wooer. And the 
average woman resents being taken for 
granted, a piece in the mechanics of male 
life. In the propinquity of daily contact he 
takes no pains to preserve the reticences of 
conduct which are so necessary if the first 
glamour is not to give way in utter disillu- 
sion. In most cases he takes no pains to 
preserve his physical attractiveness. The 
average husband grows fat and bald. He 
probably despises the handsome man, the 
“sheik,” the hero type so admired by women 
—as note the adulating worship of vast 
women audiences for certain idols of the 
movie screen. 

There is a high spirit of honor among 
many women, which keeps most from 
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Aids to Beautyand Charm 
used by those who must 
always be beautiful 
und charming 


ERE is one of the most aston- 

ishing books ever printed—a 
book written by 20 of the most not- 
ed, most beautiful of screen stars, 
which for the first time reveals their 
highly treasured secrets of physical 
charm and attractiveness. 


Read hew one gorgeous star keeps 
that marvelous rose - petal com- 
plexion year after year; how an- 
other controls superfluous flesh; how 
a third cares for that wonderful 
vibrant hair—successful beauty 
methods for every part of the body 
—little intimate secrets never before 
so frankly disclosed. 


And this remarkable book is yours 
for almost NOTHING. Simply mail 
the coupon below, enclosing the 
small cost of postage, packing, etc. 
Prepared atgreatexpense, luxuriously 
bound, profusely illustrated, it would 
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Beauty Secret 


Gtorious warm tub! That doesn't 

sound like much of a beauty se- 
cret, does it? You'll probably say, “‘Why, 
of course, peenyhule knows about that 
—about Cleanliness being next to God- 
liness—and all that’’. 


But the sort of tub I mean is a heavenly 
holiday for the nerves that recreates one 
—spirits away the droop of weariness 
and gives back the fresh vivid loveliness 
of aspringtime morning. Itrelaxes every 
tired muscle, loosens up all the tight 
kinks in one’s worried mind and sends 
one out, renewed and refreshed, with 
sparkling eyes and tons of energy. 


When I come in off the set, exhausted 
and nervous after trying scenes, I go at 
once to my bathroom, fil the cub with 
hot water, drop in a handful of bath 
crystals, scented with my favorite per- 
fume, and lie in the tub until I am thor- 
oughly refreshed. 


I follow this with a cold shower, and 
then with a brisk rub of toilet water, 
top it with dusting powder and I ain a 
rejuvenated person. 


In the morning before going out on the 
set, I always take a cold plunge. 


Before going to bed, I take just a hot 
tub. At least once a week I have a mas- 
sage with cold cream, preceded by a 
warm, cleansing bath. 


BILLIE DOVE—fascinating First 
National star among whose recent suc- 
cesses are His Slaves, The Tenaer 
Hour, The American Beauty, The 
Stolen Bride. 


easily cost a dollar or 
more if sold thru regular 
channels. But because it 
contains a few pages of 
additional and priceless 
information about Che- 
ramy French toiletries, 
the Cheramy Company of 
Paris offers it to you free, 
and will in addition en- 
close a generous size con- 
tainer of their famous 
April Showers Talcum. 


This is the finest, smooth- 
est, most refreshing talc 
you have ever used— 
so soft and delicate it 
seems like a veritable mist. And 
every tiny atom is suffused with the 
delicious fragrance of the famous 
April Showers perfume—so elusive, 
so youthfully entrancing. 


Take advantage cf this wonderful 
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April Showers Dusting Powder—deli- 
ciously refreshing after the bath. In 
metal box with large, convenient oval 


puff, $1.25. 


April Stowers Bath Salts—soften and 
scent the water, open the breathing 
pores. Refreshing, invigorating—ié 
oz., $1.00. 


Prices quoted apply te U.S. A. only 


free offer NOW, before it is with- 
drawn. Mail the coupon today, 
merely enclosing 25c to cover post- 
age, packing, etc. But send at once, 
before our limited edition of **Pre- 
cious Beauty Secrets’’ is exhausted. 
CHERAMY, Inc. - Paris -. New York 


CHERAMY 


PARIS - NEW YORK 









April Shewers Talcum Powder—soft, smooth, 
fine a3 a fragrant mist—refreshing, protect- 
éag—in tin, 25c; glass jar, SOc. 











Cheramy, Inc., Dept. R.A. 

539 West 45th Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge 
a copy of “Precious Beauty Secrets"* by 2 
famous film stars and large size container 
of April Showers Talcum. I enclose 25< to 
cover postage, packing, etc. 
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an actual misstep, but it is a fact that it has 
never been possible before to see so many 
attractive elderly women, with stay-at-home 
*money-making husbands, playing around 
with very young men, as today. 

Divorces are increasing, and the alienation 
of couples who force themselves to live to- 
gether for appearances is becoming more 
obvious. 

“What’s the way out?” I asked a friend 
of real originality of mind. 

“Why not establish a new age basis for 
marriage? Formerly men married women 
of equal age or much younger than them- 
selves. Women used to age much more 
quickly than men. It was safe then for 
a man of thirty to marry a woman of 
twenty, for at forty-five they were then 
about equal. Now it’s the other way about. 
Why not reverse the eld conditions? Why 
not let men make it a rule to marry women 
older than themselves! Suppose a man of 
twenty-five marries a woman of thirty- 
five, at fifty presumably they may be on 
an equal footing. The man will have caught 
up with his wife, who will not have aged 
so quickly, and perhaps by that time they 
may be on a par in vitality, they may learn 
to develop common sympathies and in- 
terests. Certainly, under present conditions, 
and if a change doesn’t come about among 
the men, more and more marriages are 
going to go to smash.” 

Why not? The proposal is one of in- 
triguing possibilities. 


NE of the- most successful marriages 
I know of was of a woman of thirty- 
eight and a youth of twenty-four. Alice 
had first married a man ten years her 
senior, with whom she had been romanti- 


cally in love. Her marriage brought bitter 
disillusionment. Dissipated, sated with ex- 
cesses, he was vicious and abusive in his 
secret life. Her existence was a veritable 
nightmare. He drank to excess and treated 
her most cruelly. And he was notoriously 
unfaithful. At first he terrified her into 
cowed submission. Finally her health broke 
down and she was allowed, with servants 
and nurses, to go to a health resort. She 
refused, naturally and rightly, to return to 
him. When she regained her health she 
divorced the man, who had become a dipso- 
maniac, and secured a large financial settle- 
ment. 

At thirty-eight she was a_ beautiful 
woman. Through experience she had come 
to a philosophy about making the most of 
life. She had become quite bitter toward 
the old standards of marriage. “Fear and 
not love is the basis of most marriages,” 
she once remarked, “and the reason most 
wives don’t rebel is because they’re afraid. 
If I ever marry again it wont be a man 
who expects me to honor and obey.” 

After a number of mild flirtations she 
met in Washington a young attaché in the 
diplomatic service—a handsome boy, clean- 
cut, fine of mind though physically delicate, 
and who adored her. Perhaps, lacking the 
stamina of sturdier men, he needed her. 
Perhaps, disillusioned and somewhat em- 
bittered, she found in the idealistic and 
finely bred youth something of the qualities 
she had expected in men as a girl. As 
things worked out they did wonderfully 
complement each other. And she was, de- 
spite all her sophistication, as sincerely in 
love as the man she married. Of course, 
people talked. A woman marrying a man 
fourteen years younger than herself! 
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That woman was a wonderful help to 
her husband. No doubt his need roused 
in her a maternal instinct, which psychol- 
ogists tell us is with woman so often a 
part of love. She was in the background 
through all his advancement. She “pulled 
strings.” She helped him in his work. 
She backed him with her money. Yet all 
this was done with a great finesse, and in a 
beautiful spirit of self-effacement. As he 
forged ahead, she came into an enviable 
position both in Washington and abroad. 
Socially she provided a brilliant background 
for her young husband’s political life. 


T° the confounding of the skeptical, 
they remained lovers through all the 
succeeding years. When I last saw them 
they were about to start on a winter vaca- 
tion to Alexandria and Cairo, both as en- 
thusiastic in the prospect of their trip as a 
boy and girl embarking on an adventure. 
In appearance and spirits you could not 
have told any marked difference of age 
between them. The man had developed 
and matured, and seemed as old as his 
wife. She was still beautiful. She had a 
wonderful spirit. She was buoyantly young. 
In their life and development they had 
come to the adjustment of an attuned age 
and sympathy. They were lovers, friends, 
pals. When I think of them it is with 
a hopeful feeling as to what marriage can 
be. I can think of them, hand in hand, 
going beautifully down the years to their 
sunset together. 

Those two had violated the old tradi- 
tions. They had challenged the accepted 
conventions. Who knows but what they are 
light-bearers and leaders to a readjustment 
in our age of marital upset and discontent? 





him all that it was humanly possible to do. 
When the colt was a year old, he was larger 
for his months than any colt ever foaled 
at Oakmead, where colts were being foaled 
before Mr. Lee and Mr. Grant settled a 
certain disagreement at Appomattox. He 
was a colt! The spring he came two, they 
saw he would make a big horse and yet a 
finely proportioned one. He looked smaller 
than he was. 

That spring, as they were preparing the 
horses for shipment to the first race-meet, 
Barney said to Little Gill: “That colt is 
coming.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Have you worked him?” At Oakmead 
is a private track where the colts receive 
their first schooling. 

“A little.” 

“A little? Aren’t you going to race him 
this season?” 

“No sir—you and the Boss willing, sir.’ 

“Oh, you are not! What are you saving 
him for?” 

“T thought as how I wouldn’t start ’im 
till he was a three-year-old. You know, 
sir—play for a lad and work for a man!” 

“Some of your North-of-England ideas, 
eh? You think we start ’em too young 
over here, I suppose.” 

“Yes sir; and over there too, nowadays. 


? 





CONINGSBY DAWSON 
The gifted author of “The Coast 
of Folly” and many another noted 
book will contribute to an early, 
issue a story you will not soon for- 
get. Watch for it under the title: 


“IN THE DARK” 











LITTLE GILL 
(Continued from page 67) 


Racin’ them at two has spoiled many for 
work at three. The track’s no place for a 
colt to do his growin’ on.” 

“You may be right, at that; but it’s sure 
a costly method.” 

Red Mead did not start that year. They 
regarded him as very much Little Gill’s colt 
and let Little Gill’s wishes prevail. 

Tales of his training methods went the 
rounds. The fall of his two-year-old form 
Gill worked him a little—and a very little— 
on the farm track; he fed him as naturally 
as possible, neither pushing nor holding him 
back; but the thing that caused the broadest 
grins was his “field works,” as Barney called 
it. One stirrup hitched up shorter than 
the other, Little Gill rode the horse him- 
self and rode him every day, rain or shine. 
He would select the hilliest road in the 
neighborhood, and up and down it they 
would go, walking, trotting and galloping. 
Whenever a newly plowed field was avail- 
able, he would ride him back and forth 
across it to the amazement of farmhands 
and passers-by; and he rode him—good stiff 
gallops across the fields, back and forth 
countless times over the soft uneven ground. 
If there had been a frost or snow, it was 
all the same. Out the pair went for their 
strange work-outs, the great red_ sorrel 
swinginge his head playfully, the twisted 
little figure of Gill crouched over his arched 
neck. 

At Oakmead, Little Gill alone knew what 
the colt had in him, and he confided in 
none. 

When Barney and his crew returned that 
fall, from a none-too-successful campaign, 
the place seemed changed—and was changed. 
The Boss was glum. A good many stock- 
brokers have made racing men—not horse- 
men!—but mighty few horsemen ever made 
good stockbrokers. The Boss had tried it, 
and it was a lesson that came dear. That 
was a dreary winter for them all. He was 


hit hard and what the outcome would be 
none could say. The Boss said little about 
it, but random remarks showed the weight 
upon him—and upon Oakmead. 
“Barney,” he would say, “do you see that 


cedar over there? My father’s father 
planted that tree.” 
And again: “There’s a story in the 


family that Henry Clay picked mint from 
that bed.” 

Barney was not tender-skinned. One can- 
not long play the réle that had been Bar- 
ney’s and be that; but it hurt him. And 
the farther along the winter went, the worse 
it got. Finally he called all the boys to- 
gether out in the cooling-shed and made a 
speech. It was his first, and a little pro- 
fane. Everyone there, down to the blackest 
youngster, came through and gladly. 

Then Barney made his second speech, 
this one up at the big house. The Boss and 
Miss Meg were there, and Barney saw 
they had been discussing weighty matters— 
disturbing matters. Barney knew, if he did 
not blurt it out, he would never get it said, 
so he drove right into it. 

“Boss,” said he, “the boys and I have 
been sort of talking things over. I mean 
all the boys, white and black; and they 
have sent me to tell you that—that—” He 
couldn’t do it. 

“What, Barney?” The look of the man 
made Barney’s task the harder. 

He choked, then fairly shouted. It was 
the only way to get it out. “That, by 
God, we don’t want any money! We don’t 
need any pay-days before summer—if then; 
and we are with you, clear through, from 
oats to pumpkin-time!” 


ARNEY snatched up his hat and started 

away. As he left, he saw Miss Meg put 
her hand upon the Boss’ shoulder; and he 
saw the Boss lean over with his head upon 
his arms. 
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T was a rough winter at Oakmead. Not 

so much the weather, but the other 
things. “The Boss never yelped in his life— 
he’s not built that way,” explained Barney, 
“but I saw and heard and felt enough to 
give me a pretty good idea of the whole 
affair. This racing game takes money and 
lots of it. The multimillionaire, who takes 
it up as his hobby, may carry it along with- 
out worry; but the man who gets his from 
breeding or racing or both is mighty apt, 
once or oftener in his life, to feel the pinch 
of hard times. The Boss has been trying 
the other fellow’s game. And he’s paying 
for it.” 

Barney rode into Lexington, went to the 
Boss’ attorney, and after a deal of suasion, 
got the whole of the story; then, more 
glum than ever, he returned to Oakmead. 
The winter rocked along. The men at- 
tended to their particular jobs, put on a 
bold front whenever the Boss was about, 
and waited for something to break. Mean- 
while, come rain, come snow, Little Gill had 
Red Mead out for his work, over the hills 
and across the fields and, once in a while, 
on the farm track. One morning he asked 
Barney to go with him. Barney found, to 
his surprise, that the colt was well broken 
to the barrier. A half-dozen times he 
sprung it for him, and not once did he 
catch him flat-footed. 

“When did you teach him all this?” Bar- 
ney asked. 

“Oh, off and on, sir,” Little Gill ex- 
plained. 

“Well, he’s big and he’s rangy, but he 
can certainly get away! Reckon he'll ever 
be much horse?” 

Little Gill paused; then: “Mr. Barney, I'll 
ask you to say nothing, sir. He’s a horse— 
a real horse! If you will, sir, I'll ask you 
to keep all the rest of them away, and 
we'll give ’im a real work tomorrow morn- 
ing, both of us ctockin’ ’im. I'd like for 
Mary’s Jim to ride ’im; and I want ’im 
to carry the full Downs Cup weight of a 
hundred and twenty-six. I want to work 
im a mile. Will six o’clock suit you, sir?” 

“Yes; but it looks like rain,” said Barney. 

“They don’t call off the races for rain, 
Mr. Barney.” 

“You spoke a mouthful then; but is he 
ready for a full mile work?” 

“Yes sir; and two miles, if need be.” 

Red Mead had been turned over to 
Little Gill as completely as had his ill- 
formed dam some years before, and those 
about Oakmead hardly thought of him as 
owned by the Boss. 


EXT morning, bright, cold and early, 

Little Gill and Barney were standing 
at the track, Mary’s black Jim aboard Red 
Mead. It was more night than morning, 
and the little darky, crouched upon the big 
colt’s back, was hardly visible. Gill and 
Barney stood there shivering, watches in 
hand. 

“Tll. ask you to give ‘im a free rein, 
Jim. Let ’im step,” Gill ordered. “He'll 
do it. Listen for me when you get around. 
If I want you to hold ’im back or crowd 
’im more, I'll tell you. Get set!” 

The track at Oakmead is a half-mile one. 
W-h-a-n-g! rasped the barrier, and away 
into the darkness leaped Red Mead. For 
a part of the round they could hear his 
hoofs. Then the sound died; but in a brief 
moment they heard them again, off there in 
the murk—ka-lump, ka-lump. Louder, 
louder, LoupER—and, whu-u-ush!—a great 
black form whirled by. and off again into 
the dark. Barney felt queer. He had not 
been rating and clocking horses thirty-odd 
years for nothing. He felt little shivers run 
up and down his back—and something 
seemed wrong with his scalp. That horse 
simply covered that half-mile too fast! 

Again they heard him coming. It was 


like the far-off rush of wind in the trees 
or a distant surf. 


He was by them. Bar- 


ney pressed his watch and struck a match. 
He looked—and looked again; he wheeled 
upon Little Gill. ‘“Let’s see your watch!” 
He struck another match and compared 
them. Step? Red Mead had flown! And 
on a half-mile track! 

They walked to Little Gill’s cabin and 
sat upon his bed. “How long have you 
known this?” demanded Barney. 

“A long time, sir. Have you seen the 
nominations for the Downs Cup?” 

“Saw the list, but didn’t read it all. It’s 
long as your arm. Must be a hundred and 
fifty named.” 

“One hundred and sixty-one,” Gill cor- 
rected. He reached into a pocket of his coat, 
handed the list to Barney and pointed to 
a name. 

“Red Mead,” read Barney. 
Boss know this?” 

“I ’aven’t told him, sir.” 

“Well, I'll be thoroughly and soundly 
damned !” 


“Does the 


MOMENT Barney studied the little 

figure before him; then his face lighted 
with a glad smile. “Gill, go round up the 
boys—all of them!” 

In a few minutes they began coming in. 
Soon the room was pretty well filled. 
Barney checked them over. They were all 
there. 

“Boys,” began Barney, “the Boss is a 
right good man, aint he?” None replied. 
“Treated you all pretty white, hasn’t he?” 
Silence. “Now, boys, is there a rat in this 
crowd? If there is, I want him gone— 
quick!—for I’m going to tell you two 
things that only the Lord and we must 
know.” 

Of course, no one moved. “All right! 
Now that’s that! I’m taking it that every- 
one here is giving me his sacred word that 
nothing that’s going to be said or done in 
this room will be mentioned. Now listen! 
The Boss is hard up. You know that al- 
ready; but do you know how hard up? 
You don’t! This farm’s called Oakmead. 
If there isn’t a heap of money coming 
in from somewhere during the next six 
months, we’re gone—yqu, I, all of us are 
gone; and Oakmead’s gone—and everything 
from the Boss and Miss Meg to the pots 
and the skillet is gone. Let that sink in! 
Now, for the second thing I want to tell 
you: the Downs Cup is going to be worth 
fifty-o-d thousand to the winner. If that 
fifty thousand was dumped onto the lawn 
of Oakmead, there’d be a different story 
told; and if we could win that purse, we’d 
win, at the same time, a barrel of money in 
bets. I think we can win it. I don’t know 
it, ‘cause there’s nothin’ sure in this life 
but death and poor fishin’; but I think we 
can. I clocked a horse awhile ago—” 

Barney told them the story. “And here’s 
the man that did it,” he added, resting his 
hand upon that pressed-down shoulder of 
Little Gill, who threatened to faint from 
embarrassment. 

By that time Barney had the boys on 
their toes. “Now, here’s the program: It 
doesn’t take much money to enter a horse 
in that stake, but it takes a nice little fee 
to start him. Well, Gill and I'll see to 
that starting fee. I know cash has been 
mighty scarce around these parts for a 
while, so I want every one of you that 
wants to see the Boss across this bridge to 
bring me between now and morning all the 
cash you can scare up and anything that 
will fetch cash, and don’t mind wakin’ me 
up! Red Mead’s never started; nobody 
living but those of us here knows anything 
about him. This clipping shows the winter 
books are quoting two hundred to one 
against him; and that means, if I know the 
bookies, that when we show up with the 
money, they’ll actually lay a hundred to one. 
You can leave it to me to play our money 
with a book that’ll pay off. Now beat it!” 

It was not long before they began com- 
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ing back; and by night Barney’s room 
suggested the square in Lexington in the 
old days when court was in session, when 
the curb was cluttered with all manner of 
things for sale or trade from spavined 
horses to broken plows, shattered wheels, 
worn-out harness, broken clocks and what- 
not. Some of the boys had a few dollars, 
others as much as seventy-five or a hundred. 
Barney nearly wept when Sally’s Jim—thus 
distinguished from Mary’s Jim—solemnly 
handed him eighty-three cents, a barlow 
knife, two razors and, with an effort, a 
pair of well-worn dice, explaining, “Boss, 
dey’ve nevah failed me!” 

When Barney checked up next morn- 
ing, he had six hundred dollars and forty- 
three cents, six revolvers, a kodak, an ill- 
treated fiddle, five shotguns,—including one 
muzzle-loader,—a big gold-headed “walking 
cane,” nine watches and a rod and reel 
in addition to Jim’s dice. 

Barney spent the better part of two 
days in town among the loan-sharks, and 
when through they had a pool of nine 
hundred dollars. 

Little Gill and Barney held another con- 
sultation and then presented themselves to 
the Boss and Miss Meg, who was staying 
pretty close to him those days. 

“Boss,” Barney began, “—no, thank you, 
I’d rather stand! Boss, I want you to do 
something for us boys and ask no ques- 
tions.” 

“Name it, Barney.” 

“Here’s a note for nine hundred dollars. 
I'd like for you to sign it.” 

The Boss looked at him a moment—hard; 
then, probably, he remembered all they had 
been through. He signed it. 

“Now, Boss, this note for nine hundred 
dollars covers a loan to you; but instead of 
giving you the money, we are going to in- 
vest it for you. Is that all right?” 

“If you say so, Barney.” 

“Thank you!” Barney laughed from 
sheer relief. “And Boss,” he added, smiling, 
“in justice to the boys, I want to point 
out that .this note bears seven per cent 
interest.” 

“Fair enough,” replied the Boss, 
Barney and Gill hurried out. 


and 


*T°HE men and boys about Oakmead 

waited for the coming of May fifteenth 
—and how the time did drag! There was 
the nine hundred dollars; there was the 
horse; there was the starting-fee salted 
down. 

Barney had made a list of the winter 
books that he knew were on the level. 
“There are but two kinds,” he explained; 
“those that pay off and those that don’t 
pay off.” He was careful to confine his list 
to the first sort. He began making his bets, 
and in a week had the nine hundred cov- 
ered at odds ranging from a hundred-to-one 
down to sixty-to-one. 

As the weeks dragged by, the list of can- 
didates for the Downs Cup dwindled; and 
by the first of May the list had been cut 
to about thirty. On the third of May, 
Little Gill, Mary’s Jim, who had his rid- 
ing license, and Barney took Red Mead and 
a pony to the Downs, selected a barn as 
inconspicuous as they could get, and set- 
tled down to the polishing process. They 
were a canny trio, careful of the horse’s 
work and of what they had to say. 

“What’s that one, Barney?” an old 
friend would ask. 

“A dog or else a stake-horse!” Barney 
laughed. 

And _ another: fit, 
Barney !” 

“Well, the vets give us some hope still.” 

There are just two things that affect 
the odds offered against a horse: one is 
certainty and the other mystery. Let a 
horse work impressively in the open, the 
rail lined with clockers like a country 
fence with crows, and his odds tumble; let 


“That colt looks 
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them know nothing about a horse, and be 
unable to find out anything about a horse, 
and his odds tumble. 

The price on Red Mead was shortened, 
though of course it still was long enough; 
and the papers finally began to have a word 
or two to say about the “mystery horse” 
—three years old and never started; a 
maiden and yet with the effrontery to 
shoot at the race of the year; the get 
of a crippled mare, trained by a “crippled 
tramp” over plowed ground. They found 
“color” enough. 

Came the tenth of May and the list was 
down to twenty-one. Then the day. The 
Boss had declared he would not be there— 
he had but little faith in their plans; but 
three days before the race they sent him a 
wire signed by Little Gill, Barney and 
Mary’s Jim; so sure enough he came, Miss 
Meg with him. 

Barney had campaigned horses from 
Canada to Mexico; he had pointed them 
for every kind of race from the cheapest 
on the old night outlaw tracks to the richest 
stakes the land affords, and should have 
been able to eat his food, lie down and 
sleep with never a twitch of an eyelid; but 
he did not sleep that night. Little Gill sat 
upon an empty nail-keg watching the door 
of Red Mead’s stall; Barney sat upon a 
backless chair, watching Little Gill. 

The fifteenth! Not a cloud in the sky. 
“Weather clear, track fast,” was flashed 
across a continent—around a world. Seven- 
teen starters, a purse worth fifty-three thou- 
sand, a record crowd, scores of special 
trains and—at least two nervous wrecks. 

The horses filed out for the first race. 
Barney, Little Gill and Mary’s Jim sat 
about the stable. A roar across the green 
infield, and they were off. The second, the 
third, the fourth... .. 

To Barney, the events of that day are 








a whirling mass of clouded memories—one | 
of holding a horse’s head for a moment and | 


then handing the reins to Little Gill; of 
raising a saddle, securing the double girth; 
of hitching up the stirrups and helping aloft 
a scared-faced little darky answering to the 
name of Mary’s Jim; of hearing a bell and 
a bugle call; of seeing what seemed an 
interminable string of eager horses filing out 
behind a scarlet coat and a piebald pony; 


of gripping a sharp-edged wooden rail, while~ 


somewhere, fathoms below, a heart pounded 
and pounded and PouNnpeED; of glancing up 
and seeing—God bless her and her kind !— 
a gentle-eyed woman whom they called 
Miss Meg, a handkerchief pressed hard 
against her lips; of a man by her side, his 
face gray, his shoulders drooping. 


F a sudden there sounds the wh-a-n-g! 

of a hissing barrier. A troop of 
horses whirl away and soon are divided 
into two hurtling groups, four in the first, 
thirteen in the second. 

Around the first turn they sweep; and of 
the four horses out in front, one is a bright 
sorrel, carrying purple and yellow silks, the 
Churchill colors. At that same first turn 
he gets the lead and rail—and he holds 
the lead and he holds the rail to the eighth, 
the quarter, the half, into the stretch and— 
home! Home! Red Mead home, by five 
gaping, open lengths. 

Then there comes a horse trotting back— 
a horse with heaving sides and flashing 
eyes; a raised whip and a nodding judge; 
a woman hurrying toward Little Gill and 
throwing her arms about his neck, while a 
shaken man, the tears streaming down his 
cheeks, reaches for Little Gill’s hand; and a 
little darky, his white teeth chattering, and 
rather swaying as he stood. 

Then, a room in an old out-of-the-way 
hotel. Little Gill is there, and the Boss and 
Miss Meg and Barney; and in one corner 
of that room is the large floral horseshoe 
with which the governor of the State had 








that day draped Red Mead, while a frenzied | 
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You'll like it! 


For years I've wanted a good lotion like 
Skin Balm, to use on my face after shaving. 
You'll understand my enthusiasm, ‘then, 
when I say that Mennen Skin Balm is every- 
thing any man has a right to expect in a 
face lotion. 


. 


One trial is all Skin Balm needs to show 
you what it can do. It has a snappy brisk- 
ness that cools and tones up your ad Heals 
small nicks and razor cuts; refreshes and in- 
vigorates. Stops infections before they start, 
for Skin Balm is antiseptic. If your pores 
are large it will help reduce them. Removes 
that objectionable te shine and eases any 
drawn, tight feeling or tenderness. Since it is 
non-greasy, Skin Balm dries and disappears 
quickly. te prolongs for hours that smooth, 
clean, fresh feel left by Mennen Shaving Cream. 


Skin Balm is made to measure for you and 
me and millions of men who like 4 little 
touch of luxury after the shave. It’s also 

eat for chapped hands or cracked lips. I 
find the women folks in my family like ir, 
too; they use Skin Balm to keep hands 
smooth, soft and white, free from the rough- 
ening, drying effects of hard water; also on 

the face as a protection against sun and 

wind. Its protective film lasts all day and 
heals all day. Has a pleasant, neutral 
fragrance. Get a tube today — 50c. 
The Mennen Company, Newark, N,J. 
and Toronto, Ont. 
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in education. 
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for board and tuition. Address your 
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The Director, Department of Kducation 
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Ali Hafed, a Persian 


farmer, sold his acres to go 
out and seek his fortune. 
He who hought the farm 


found it contained a dia- 
mond mine which made 
him fabulously rich. Ali 

ed overlooked the 
great opportunity at his 
door to go far afield in 
search of wealth—which 
illustrates a great truth. 
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multitude shouted its acclaim t- the con- 
quering mu of the little crippled mare. 

Miss Meg takes up that horseshoe and 
stands for a long moment before Little 
Gill, the eyes of both of them wet. 

“T think,” she says, holding the flowers 
toward him, “I think—by rights—they be- 
long most of all to you; to you—and to 
poor brave Lady Meade!” 


AGONY COLUMN 
(Continued from page 37) 


didn’t simply knock me on the head and 
take her.” 

“Perhaps he didn’t really want her.” 

Talcot picked up a pebble and threw it 
in the path of his forward gaze. His right 
cheek, all I could see, grew red. “I don't 
think he really did.” That was all. 

“Then why didn’t he turn you loose wiih- 
out this test ?” 

“He had to have some fun, didn’t he?” 

I laughed outright at Talcot’s tone, so 
oddly did it express vicarious injury. You'd 
have thought he was Jugurtha’s man, keen 
on his chief’s pleasure. Then I saw at once 
that Talcot was only trying to explain 
events. If savage psychology was necessary, 
it would be given. 

Talcot’s cheek faded, and he went on: 
“His primitive humor devised it”’ Then he 
turned away from the sea and looked 
straight into my eyes. “Can’t you guess it, 
without my telling you?” 

Perhaps I could have guessed it, but I 
didn’t think it was my job. I had been so 
far dewn in it all with Davis Talcot; I 
wanted the whole thing from him. I had, 
besides, the obscure sense, inescapable for 
a child of our times, that it was better for 
him to complete it, to release the full ac- 
count, leaving nothing to his interlocutor’s 
intelligence. Get it off his chest—all of it. 
It was not a story he was in the habit of 
telling, I was convinced. 

I took my eyes away from him, and 
moved a little, casually readjusted my 
position. I don’t know whither he was 
looking, as he spoke, for I was resting my 
own gaze on the little ebbing waves. 

“I had told him we were married. After 
he had fed, he acted on the information 
Without too much delay, at that. He 
didn’t want to get sleepy first, and such 
creatures sleep after gorging, you know. 

“There was a good deal of leering, and a 
muster of torches. We were conducted to 
a shedlike room, a little more crumbling 
than the hall where they had fed, but not 
quite so greasy. A chamber in the old 
house, not much used. Inches of dust 
drifted solid—a pile of ragged clothes and 
moldered stolen saddles in one corner—a 
chest, falling to pieces—the semblance of a 
bed, with old blankets on it—some bats that 
they chased out. Nothing else. 

“Jugurtha didn’t attend us to our cham- 
ber, which struck me as queer—it struck me 
as damn’ queer—until I understood. One 
tall Indian climbed on the shoulders of an- 
other, like a monkey, to stick a lamp high 
up on the wall in an old iron fixture. We 
weren’t to be left in the dark. Then every- 
body got out. A bunch must have squatted 
outside the door. I could hear them mur- 
muring and laughing and drinking. There 
was no way of fastening the door, and I 
couldn’t reach the lamp to put it out.” 

“What happened then?” I asked very 
quietly. I heard him shift his position, but 
whether for comfort or not, I could not tell. 
I did not look to see. He went on. 





Waar had happened was that he was 
left alone (though their solitude was 
precarious) in that half-lighted room, with 
a girl utterly at the end of her forces, her 
comprehension. Miss Glenning stood per- 
fectly dumb and stiff before him, her head 
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canted a little to one side as if her dead 
eyes saw a cockroach that her limbs were 
unable to crush. Like a thing embalmed, a 
corpse holding itself erect by its own frozen 
weight. The eyes had understood nothing 
before they died. There was no memory in 
them. He had to explain; and her stiffness 
did not melt while he explained—in a low 
tone, because of the raucous, whispering, 
guzzling life so close to them—what Jugurtha 
had done. The savage had at least affected 
to believe their story. They were now in 
the bridal chamber. She mustn’t scold or 
rave; she must be gentle. He damned the 
cruel light that he couldn’t reach, but begged 
her to lie down on the blankets and sleep 
if she could. The chest, he could drag 
against the door, so that if there was a 
drunken irruption, they would at least be 
warned. This, while he talked, he did. 

Talcot himself, he assured her, would 
stretch out on the floor with a blanketed 
saddle for pillow. But rest she must—at 
once, please. Who could tell when they 
would be roused, or for what? 

Very, very slowly her stiffness gave. The 
dead eyes moved a little in their sockets. 
She drew a deep, then a deeper, breath, as 
if deciding to drink of life again. She 
turned toward the bed, unprotesting. As 
she trod the distance slowly, she grew more 
flexible, more human. It was just as she 
sat down on the bed’s edge that Talcot’s 
voice reached her again—very low and 
sharp. I think it was perhaps those words 
and that sharpness—inevitable as they were 
—that now, after so many months, tor- 
mented him most. It was, he said, the 
worst moment of all, for him. 

“You must undress at once.” Just like 
that he had had to speak. 


VEN now, upon hearing him repeat the 

words, I started, involuntarily, with 
the shock of them. But some numbness 
must still have clung within Miss Glenning’s 
veins, for she only turned her face, silent, 
wondering and frightened. If she had cried 
out, indeed, they would have been done for. 
Her numbness gave him a chance to get 
across the room and, winding an arm 
about her, expound. 

In those few seconds (but time, we know, 
is relative) Jugurtha had unwittingly re- 
vealed himself. “I was looking anywhere 
except at her,” Talcot explained.to me. “It’ 
was my intention to make her feel herself 
alone. And thus my roving eye saw the 
savage’s peep-hole. An inner, unglazed 
window, like a transom, high up—and two 
eyes and a full-fed mouth centered in the 
blackness of it. That inaccessible lamp 
which was to show us to him, showed him 
to me, for a split second.” 

Talcot seems to have envisaged the whole 
situation in that split second, and his action 
to have come instantly and automatically. 
“You must undress at once.” Five words 
like a bullet speeding. If he hadn't said 
them instantly, he could perhaps not have 
said them at all. And he moved to her, 
almost with the words. 

“IT told her, and I commanded. I gave 
her no choice,” he complained of himself 
again. I heard the quiet agony in his tone. 
His hands, for the first time, lifted and 
covered his face. 

“Just what choice could you have given 
her?” I asked. 

“Every choice,” he answered stupidly, his 
words muffled. “The choice of screaming 
and pulling away the chest and running out 
into the hall, for example.” 

“Straight to Jugurtha,” I suggested. 

He groaned. “Don’t say that. That’s 
what I told ker. And perhaps it wasn’t 
true. Perhaps it wasn’t true.” His hands 
groped on his face again. 

“But you believed it to be true.” 
to soothe him. 


I tried 





“I didn’t think of her.” It was the old 
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quick relief from indigestion — 
and ‘without distress from gas 
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suffer from an occasional attack of indigestion,” writes Mr. B. Donlevy of 19 
West 48th St., New York. “I bad grown to expect and dread a siege of gas 
and hiccups every time I took a dose of soda. But when | learned that Gastrogen 
Tablets work so quietly, I decided to try them—and I'm glad I did. They stop 
my indigestion quickly with no aftermath of belching, and they taste so good 
it’s a treat to take them.” 








Many people almost prefer the discom- 
fort of indigestion to the embarrassing 
disturbance that a dose of soda usnally 
brings on. 


For by its very nature, soda can't avoid 
leaving an alkaline residue ia the stom- 
ach. This residue hampers normal diges- 
tion and creates the gas that causes hic- 
cups, belching and distressing internal 
rumblings. 


Gastrogen Tablets contain no soda. 
They are compounded of antacids that 
cannot act except in the presence of acid. So, 
after neutralizing the acidity of the stom- 
ach, they cease their work entirely and 
any excess passes from the system harm- 
lessly and unchanged. You get quick 
relief—you get effective relief (for Gas- 
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This reaction shows what happens in the 
stomach when you take soda: 
HCi+NaHCO3=NaCl+CO2+H20 
Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide set 
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Tablets: 
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trogen does not retard normal digestion) 
—and you avoid the embarrassments of 
eructation, the medical term for the social 
error of belching. 


Gastrogen Tablets work so quickly that 
they drive away the discomforts of indi- 
gestion, heartburn and gas in 5 or 10 
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-- wail—though his voice was deep enough. 
' “The only thing I cared for was to trick 
Jugurtha,“ win out with my lie, put it 
through, get away safe.” 

“You also wanted her to get away safe, 
didn’t you?” ‘ 


E looked at me with wondering scorn. 

“Why, of course. She was the whole 
cause of the lie, wasn’t she? I shouldn’t 
have pretended to be a bridegroom if I'd 
been alone. What I mean is that I kept 
her inside my plan. I dominated her wits 
and her will. I treated her as if she were 
an anima! I was trying to save, in my own 
fashion. I didn’t, once, look at anything 
from her point of view. She was just part 
of the problem. I didn’t even respect her 
enough to ask her to choose.” 

“Hobson’s choice, if you ask me.” 

“Well, yes,” he agreed. “I can’t think 
any woman would have taken a chance on 
the Indians. But if I had made her feel my 
sympathy, my pity—” 

“Perhaps, you know, you did.” 

“T can’t have—for at the time I wasn’t 
feeling them,” was his unanswerable reply. 
Bad at the best, he might have made it less 
bad for her—that was the fact he would 
never get over. 

“T gather, after all, that she didn’t ques- 
tion your method of meeting the situation.” 
The girl was—where? “And Davis Talcot 
was here. My duty was to him. 

“No. She obeyed. When I told her 
Jugurtha was watching us, and why, she 
was too frightened, I think, to do anything 
else. You couldn’t meet that situation as 
you’d meet some pale equivalent in a 
civilized land. There was-an open window, 
so we weren’t actually stifled; but the filth, 
the stench of bats, and dust, and unclean 
rags and bodies, made it too unreal, led your 
logic astray. I couldn’t keep but one thing 
straight in my own head—my miserable 
scheme. Everything else eluded me. It was 
hot, of course, in spite of the window, but 
the bride and bridegroom had blankets to 
creep under—though the blankets were 
crawling with vermin—for Jugurtha’s eyes 
were worse than sweat. Besides—” He 
stopped. Of course he stopped. “Besides” 
was quite enough to go on. Not that it 
answered any question morbidity might be 
tempted to ask. 

Talcot’s pausing on his own first word 
let me out. “Besides’—I think I know 
what he meant me to infer, though I am by 
no means sure. Why probe their agony? 
Why be Jugurtha? 

The lamp at last guttered out ; the household 
slept, and in a strange and sorry dawn they 
were set on a trail and permitted to stumble 
-on alone. Eventually they met humble 
farmers, who relayed them to less humble 
villagers, who in turn relayed them to proud 
scouts from Tehacuipo. They got out, 
ragged and dirty and shaken, but whole. 
Of that waking and that setting-forth, Tal- 
cot did not speak. At that point he turned 
to arid and accurate chronology. 

The Alba, obliged to keep its schedule, had 
gone on; but the consul had come puffing 
back from his holiday to rescue them, and 
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they were sent down from Tehacuipo to 
the capital at once, by special train. Too 
much could not be done for them, and each 
had a suite of rooms in the Grand Hotel. 

Miss Glenning retired at once, and ate 
and slept within her diplomatic splendors. 
Talcot told the consul his tale in full. The 
purser of the Albc had sent Talcot’s and 
Miss Glenning’s valuables, such as they were, 
to the Legation, and a secretary (the min- 
ister was on leave) was hovering about the 
hotel with them at dawn. He offered hos- 
pitality eagerly, but Miss Glenning, in a 
note, refused it. When he learned that, 
Talcot, who would have to wait for the 
next boat of the company, accepted. 

“She stated to me, in writing, that there 
was nothing I could do for her,” he said 
to me. “I supposed that of course she would 
have to take the same boat I did, and she 
might as well have a respite before she saw 
me again. I wanted a respite, too. I never 
even told the secretary-child the whole of 
it. Only the consul. But that was enough, 
I suppose. How we had happened to get 
out with whole skins was all part of the 
evidence against Rounds, probably. Showed 
what a bad mess it was, and how careless 
he had been. The company sacked Rounds, 
and I dare say he talked. 

“Anyhow, she left the country before T 
did. I never saw her.again after we got off 
that special train. If I had dreamed—” 

“How did she get out?” I asked. 


ALCOT, for the first time, laughed a 

little. “It seems she was rich as mud. 
I don’t believe anyone on the Alba had 
known it, but after she had been cabling an 
hour or two, everybody in Central America 
knew it. She had been in very modest 
circumstances, but the uncle who had died 
—remember the uncle?—was  Payson’s 
Gas Ranges. She could have bought us all 
up and sold us. She hadn’t had the money 
long—the cruise was her first extravagance, 
I imagine; and she very deliberately didn’t 
splurge. Wanted to get used to it quietly, 
I suppose. At all events, it was easy enough 
for her to get a boat to make a special call 
for her, and take her on to the Canal.” 

“And she never, up in the jungle, told 
you,” I mused. 

The pinkish twilight enveloped us, now 
that the clamant sun had gone, and I spoke 
low, for the world was very quiet—the tide 
far out, and all the beach-fry gone home. 

“No, she never told me.” He spoke very 
precisely. “I informed her, you remember, 
that we were both poor. That was when 1 
was scolding her about her ransom notions, 
and reminding her that she had no diamonds, 
like Mrs. Lester.” 

Talcot’s own reaction to her “ransom no- 
tions” had struck me as pure common sense, 
but I could see that the knowledge of her 
wealth might, afterward, have made it harder 
for him. 

He broke the silence and the peace with 
a sudden cry. “Don’t you see? I want to 
see her—I want to tell her—I want to ask 
her to forgive me for not feeling, then, all the 
things I’ve felt since. I want her to know, 
just once, that I’ve pitied her enough, in a 
year, to make up for the worst forty-eight 
hours a woman ever put through, unpitied. 
But she evidently isn’t willing ever to see me 
again.” 

“Women don’t much like to be pitied,” I 
reminded him. 

“She wouldn’t mind my kind of pity,” he 
retorted. 

“And you can’t get at her?” 

“No one can get at her. She has disap- 
peared. She’s not to be traced.” 

“But surely there is some way. A rich 
girl can’t disappear. Her securities give her 
away.” 

“Somebody knows, no doubt. Some bank 
or other. But she must have changed her 
name. I’ve tried everything—within my 
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means. I can’t afford to organize the 
planet.” 

“Did any of the people on the Alba know 
her well?” 

“Apparently not. I haven’t hunted any 
of them up. I run into some one occasion- 
ally. But she made no friendships on board. 
Mrs. Lester appeared to know her best. I 
have seen Mrs. Lester; she knows nothing. 

“You see,” he concluded in a low mur- 
mur, “her disappearing like that shows how 
bad it was for her. Simply wrecked her, 
I'm afraid. That isn’t right: she was 
guilty of nothing. If I could only make her 
see how fine she was, it might help.” 

No shadow of an afterthought there, it 
seemed; he wanted what he said he wanted. 
To succor her in this her need as he had not 
succored her in that earlier one. 

“She may,” I threw out, “simply, under 
another name, have married.” 

Talcot shook his head. “I know, in the 
sense of information, nothing about her, but 
I know she hasn’t married.” 

“Just how do you know?” I probed. 

But he parried. “Put it that I don’t 
know, if you like. I merely feel sure of it.” 


IGHT had fallen, and it had become a 

vigil, before we left the shore and went 
back. to the hotel. Standing on the beach 
like brothers-in-arms, he asked, and I gave, 
the promise I’m trying to fulfill. This is 
my way of saying publicly: “Myra Glen- 
ning, you are wanted.” I have not seen 
Davis Talcot again, though we have ex- 
changed a few letters. I shall never be 
without his address. It was after all this 
that I met Mrs. Lester, and heard the paltry 
beginnings. 

I questioned Mrs. Lester, on that occasion, 
and she started off with the description and 
self-exculpation and disapproval I have 
mentioned. Beyond admitting that I had 
talked with Davis Talcot, I did not en- 
lighten her as to the extent of my knowl- 
edge. So I got, from her, the smudgy story 
that the Alba’s passengers had had, for their 
delectation, on the homeward trip. They 
knew the main outlines of the tale, through 
the ship’s wireless, and official letters to 
Rounds, which, insulted and injured, he 
chattered about. Mrs. Lester had nothing 
new in the way of jungle-stuff to offer to 
the woman who had sat with Talcot by the 
sea. But she said one interesting thing. 

After condemning Myra Glenning for 
having gone off alone with Talcot, for hav- 
ing suffered capture and indignity, for con- 
cealing her wealth, and generally going 
about, as the virtuous never do, under false 
pretenses, she proceeded, surprisingly, to give 
the girl a good mark. 

“There’s one thing to be said for her, 
anyhow—she got out.” 

“Poor thing!” I answered. “It shows how 
she had suffered. But I rather wish she 
hadn’t. It wasn’t her fault. She doesn’t 
need to hide.” 

Mrs. Lester sniffed. “What I mean is,” 
she elucidated, “that some young women 
would have thought the whole thing gave 
them a strangle-hold on Talcot. At least, 
she didn’t grab him and marry him out of 
hand.” 

“Why should she want to marry him? 
People can still compromise themselves, per- 
haps, but no one can be compromised, now- 
adays.” 

“Because she was dead in love with him. 
Everyone on the Alba knew, that.” Mrs. 
Lester powdered her nose. 

“Everyone on the Alba!” I stammered. 

“I certainly knew it. And some of the 
other women did. Knew it after three days 
out. She fell for him at sight.” 

I wanted to contradict her, but I 
couldn’t. As soon as she had spoken, I was 
terribly convinced. Have you noticed that ' 
it is precisely people like Mrs. Lester who 
surprise the secrets of the heart? We civi- 
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JELL-O Fruit Cocktail 


1 package Lemon Jell-O 

1 cup boiling water 

1 cup orange juice 

2 tablespoons sugar 

44 cup canned pineapple, cubed 

% cup white grapes, halved, seeded, 


or 
¥ cup apple, cut fine 
4% cup maraschino cherries 
Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. Add 
orange juice and sugar. Chill. When 
slightly thickened, add pineapple. 
gtapes or apple, and cherries. C ill 
until firm, Serve in orange cups or 
in glasses. Serves 8. 


+ 


JELL-O Chicken Mousse 


¥% package Lemon Jell-O 

1 ~~ boiling chicken broth, free 
rom fat 

1 cup chicken, cut medium coarse 

1 cup celery, cut fine 

1 pimento, cut fine 

1 tablespoon vinegar 

4 teaspoon salt 

Shake of cayenne pepper 

4 cup heavy cream, whipped 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling broth, 
Chill. When cold and slightly thick- 
ened, beat with rotary cag-beater un- 
til consistency of whipped cream. Mix 
chicken, celery, pimento, vinegar, 
salt, and cayenne pepper. Add to 
Jell-O. Fold in whippe cream. Turn 
in mold. Chill until firm. Serve on 
lettuce and garnish with stuffed 
olives. Serves 6. 
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JELL-O Salad Supreme 


1 package Lemon Jell-O 

1 pint boiling water (less 2 table- 
spoons) 

2 tablespoons vinegar 

22 teaspoon salt 

Shake of cayenne pepper 

2 cups cabbage, cut fine 

1 cup tart apple, cut fine 

8 stuffed olives, cut fine 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. Add 
vinegar, salt, and cayenne pepper. 
Chill, When slightly thickened, stir 
in cabbage, apples, and olives. Put 
into individual molds. Chill until 
firm. Serve on lettuce with mayon- 
naise. Serves 6. 


JELL-O Cherry Sponge 


1 package Cherry Jell-O 

1 pint boiling water 

12 marshmallows, cut very fine 
Few grains of salt 

6 drops almond extract 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. Add 
marshmallows and stir until dissolv- 
ed. Add salt and flavoring. When 
cold and slightly thickened, whip 
with rotary egg-beater until consist- 
ency of whipped cream, Pour into 
individual or large molds. Chill un- 
til firm. Serve with or without plain 
cream. Serves 6. 


+ 
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brings dozens 
of answers ! 





Through the Menu with Jell-O” 
... @ new booklet 


| amen inspiration for the 
woman who has to plan three 
meals a day! 


Jell-O desserts, yes. And in addi- 
tion, recipes that will show how 
Jell-O enhances the attractiveness of 
salads—how it turns drab “‘left- 
overs’’ into distinguished entrees— 
or adds piquancy to the first course. 


They are all in the new booklet. 
It’s free. Use the coupon on this page 
to send for it. 


Jell-O is certainly a versatile food. 
Crystal-clear gelatin enlivened by 
the pure flavor of fresh fruits! So 
easy to digest that it is in a class by 
itself! Nourishing. Economical. 
Quickly prepared—with never a 
chance of failure! Read the interest- 
ing recipes on this page—serve Jell-O 
for dinner tonight! 

Your grocer has it, in five pure 
fruit flavors. Be sure to get genuine 
Jell-O. The cleverly sealed package 
protects flavor and purity. 


FIVE PURE FRUIT FLAVORS 
10c a package 






| 
ae J-R. B, 3-28 
ZF rn Jext-O Company, Inc., 
~ Le Roy, New York. 
Please send me free, the new rec- 
ipe booklet—‘“Through the Menu 
with Jell-O." 
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In Canada, address The Jell-O Company of 

Canada, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Building, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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lized folks are misled by the delicacies and 
intricacies of evidence, but these cheap and 
chattering people go about with an animal 
scent for passion. They smell affections out 
like witch-doctors. The moment she had 
spoken, though I detested the nose she was 
powdering, I knew that her nose had been 
right. I knew, too, in the same instant, that 
Davis Talcot had known it, as well. He 


wouldn’t have told me, of course: he had 
banged the confessional door on the mo- 
ment when he drew the verminous blankets 
over their prisoned, sweating bodies. But 
if she hadn’t been able to conceal it from 
Mrs. Lester, she would even less have been 
able to conceal it from Talcot. Human 
ability to play a part breaks down when 
circumstances cease utterly to aid. Time 
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and space must conspire to help. There 
must be—well, intervals. 

I had been fiddling with Davis Talcot’s 
appeal and my promise; but after seeing 
Mrs. Lester, I knew that I could wait no 
longer. Here is my agony column. Do not 
forget, Myra Glenning, that you have his 
word for it: his is the kind of pity you 
wouldn’t mind. 





ago before it was light, and sat there talk- 
ing, talking. She said to him, ‘Belogvardey- 
etz” (White Guard), “and the parrot an- 
swered ‘Belogvardeyetz,’ and then the Baba 
Papagai laughed and the parrot said over 
and over again, ‘Belogvardeyetz, and the 
Baba Papagai laughed some more. 

“You, Sergey Sergeyitch, do you know 
what that means?” Marfoosha leaned across 
the bench and laid her clenched fists close 
to Sergey’s heart. 

“No,” said Sergey uneasily, with a spoon- 
ful of kasha poised halfway to his lips. 

“Death! That’s all! Just death for my 
American!” Marfoosha laid her head on 
her arms, then straightened up and rattled 
en breathlessly: 

“The court opens at ten o’clock. You go 
there. It will be just a general rehearsal. 
The Baba Papagai is having her rehearsal 
this morning. The real show is: when my 
American comes before her.” Marfoosha’s 
voice faltered. Sergey again stopped eating. 

“She knows it. She told Petrushka she 
fhad heard of this American in town. She 
said shé had never before had the chance 
to try her papagai on an American. She 
cursed America. She said it was the sink of 
all iniquity, a den of wolves, the castle of 
capitalism. She said that all Americans 
were White Guards, and when she said 
‘American’ to her parrot this morning, it 
just answered ‘Belogvardeyetz.’ 

“Sergey, go see for yourself.” 

Sergey put the half-empty kasha bowl on 
the floor. He had lost his appetite. It was 
clear to him that Marfoosha was all wrought 
up about this business, but, hoping against 
despair, somehow looked to him to help her. 

“What time is it?” he- asked. 

“Near ten,” answered Marfoosha. 
with me—I’ll show you the way.” 

Outside, the sun was rising red through 
the mist over the blank white steppe. 


“Come 


EN minutes from her home Marfoosha 
stopped, took Sergey by the arm and 
pointed straight ahead. 

“There it is,” she said. 

“What, the church?” asked Sergey. 

“Tt used to be the church. Don’t you see 
the guard in front? Now go, please, and 
come to us as soon as it is over.” Marfoo- 
sha took Sergey’s head in her arms, pressed 
it to her heart until he struggled to get 
tree, then released him with a push and, 
turning swiftly, ran back the way they had 
come. 

Sergey McTavish recovered his balance, 
frowned a moment at the retreating figure, 
then proceeded warily toward the church. 
There was nothing strange to him about a 
Cheka trial taking place there. Even when 
other buildings were available, the “Flying 
Tribunals of the All-Russian Extraordinary 
Commission for Combatting Counter-Revo- 
lutions” had found that their sessions made 
a far greater impression on their White 
Guard enemies if they were held in the 
church. It appealed, too, to the Red sense 
of humor. 

In front of the building, beneath an ikon 
of the Virgin Mary, a Red Guard paced up 
and down, his conical cap pulled tight over 
his ears to meet the threadbare collar of 
an old gray overcoat. The buttons, cut off 
because they had borne the insignia of the 
Czar, were replaced with string. When 
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Sergey approached, the Red Guard dropped 
the butt of his rifle nonchalantly in the 
snow, crying, 

“What do you want, little princeling?” 
with an ironic wink at the boy’s astrakhan 
suit. 

“Don’t call me names, comrade,” grinned 
back Sergey. “I’m Red Army too. This 
is loot from the Polaks, issued me by the 
regimental taflor, Seventh’ Battalion Rifles. 
Just lost touch with headquarters. Now be 
@ good comrade and give me a cigarette and 
let me go inside and get warm a bit.” 

The sentry laughed, said he’d no tobacco, 
but obligingly turned his back while Sergey 
slipped past into the church. 

For a moment he could see nothing in the 
dim interior save two tall candles on the 
altar above which an ikon glittered with 
gold and jewels. 

Very quietly he groped his way forward 
to the last of a number of rough wooden 
benches which had been placed in the nave, 
and sat down behind rows of people bent 
forward in eager attention. At the other 
end of the church a man was speaking in 
a high-pitched voice, trailing off at times 
into falsetto. The words came rapidly, 
tumbling over one another, hardly intelligi- 
ble. Sergey could only catch a phrase now 
and then—“never . . . Czar’s govern- 
ment .... always tried to work for the 
people .... worker myself ....not my 
fault ....education.... no  counter- 
revolutionary, believe me, believe me, be- 
lieve me.” 

Cutting this babble like a saw, anotlfer 
voice, metallic, harsh, rasped a single word: 
“Belogvardeyetz!” (“White Guard!”) 

Then a loud laugh. Then silence. 

Sergey’s eyes, by now accustomed to the 
semi-darkness, sought the source of the in- 
human voice. With a shiver of interest he 
realized the word “Belogvardeyetz!” had 
come from a cage swinging beneath a stiff 
gold embroidery attached like a banner to 
a pole, which stood at the left of the altar. 
Within the cage a gray-red bird moved list- 
lessly on its perch. That was the bird that 
talked like a man, but who had laughed? 

Near the altar a woman was rising to her 
feet behind a table draped with red cloth. 
Erect, she loomed enormous, six feet or 
more in height. Traces of mocking laugh- 
ter were still about her lips, but her eyes 
bore no sign of it. The flickering light 
gleamed on abnormally protruding eyeballs, 
threw into relief a network of swollen veins 
on either temple, and showed her thickened 
throat bursting from the collar of a soldier’s 
tunic. 


ERGEY felt his hands shake as they fum- 
bled for his pockets. He needed no 
one to tell him this was the Baba Papagai. 
With a gesture of impatience she pulled 
off the cap, revealing a thin growth of gray 
hair. The woman was nearly bald. 

She turned to the left where a man was 
standing, thin and crumpled, between two 
soldiers with fixed bayonets. 

“Counter-revolutionary!” she bellowed 
suddenly. The man staggered. He mois- 
tened his lips with the end of his tongue 
and seemed to be trying to speak, but be- 
fore the words came, the Baba Papagai con- 
tinued more quietly: 

“I know what you want to say, citizen. 





You never carried on -counter-revolution. 
You never harmed or oppressed anyone, 
never resisted the proletariat; in fact, you 
admire the revolution intensely and think 
Lenin and Trotzky the greatest men in his- 
tory. Yes, I know all that; I’ve heard the 
same: story before, often.” Her voice deep- 
ened and again became harsh. She wiped 
her mouth with the back of her hand and 
resumed: “Fortunately, fortunately, we have 
here with us the means of seeing beneath 
these fine words, right to the inner secrets 
of your heart. You are surprised, perhaps, 
that an ignorant old woman like me should 
see, should be able to know the secret heart 
of an ‘intelligenter’ like you; but I don’t 
pretend so much. It is this wise bird here, 
who is older than I, older, it may be, than 
anyone in this town, who by long experi- 
ence can recognize a counter-revolutionary 
at first glance, can smell the black soul of 
him in one sniff.” 


ER voice had become monotonous, ris- 
ing and falling like that of a priest 
reciting some familiar ritual. 

“Walk forward, my friend of the people, 
walk forward, and put your finger into the 
cage of my little comrade, that he may take 
a sniff at it. Perhaps you are innocent, as 
you would have us believe. The little com- 
rade will know, because he never makes a 
mistake. If you are innocent, he will do 
you no harm, will not touch your finger; 
but if your hand has offended against the 
People,”—again that inhuman roar,—“he 
will bite it to the bone, and after my judg- 
ment, you shall receive your punishment.” 

She made a sign to the soldiers, who took 
the cringing man by the arms and dragged 
him toward the parrot’s cage. The man 
shrank within his coat as if wishing to 
wither up and slip out of his clothes, leav- 
ing them in the. hands of his guards. They 
grasped him more firmly and urged him for- 
ward. The candle-light glanced from their 
bayonets and played across the bulging eyes 
of the Baba Papagai as she mockingly re- - 
assured the terror-stricken figure in their 
hands. 

“Have no fear, little servant of dogs. That 
bird is a proletarian. You said you loved 
the workers. If it’s true, the papagai will 
never touch you. Nor will I.” 

There was no sound save the prisoner’s 
feet dragging across the floor as the sol- 
diers carried him to the last instance of 
justice. He had slumped down in their 
arms so that when they reached the foot 
of the golden banner, his head fell in the 
shadow cast by the bottom of the cage. In 
the attempt to raise him upright, the guards 
brought his forehead heavily against it. 
The impact shook the parrot. It ruffled its 
feathers, stretched its wings, brought them 
tightly back against its body and hopped 
expectantly forward on its perch. Its in- 
difference was gone; its beady eyes were 
watchful. 

A murmur of awe, or wonderment, or 
horror, floated from the shadowy figures 
which filled the benches. It was cut short 
by the voice of the Baba Papagai. 

“Carry out the procedure, Soldiers of the 
Revolution. If the servant of dogs cannot 
lift his hand, lift it for him.” 

The prisoner struggled. One of the sol- 
diers deftly twisted the left arm of the 
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If I were a 
motorist 


I’d be primed for chang- 
ing tires along dark 
country roads, ready to 
pick out road-signs at 
dark intersections, ready 
for all those jobs that 
come to the man who 
drives a car at night. 

Not only ready, but 
Eveready, if you get me, 
with a good flashlight. 
And I'd keep that flash- 
light hitting on all cylin- 
ders by using genuine 
Eveready Batteries — the 
kind that lasts and lasts 
and lasts. 

Get the flashlight habit. 
That’s my tip to motor- 
ists, and no foolin’. 
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writhing man behind his back and pushed 
it upward until he gasped: “I'll do it.” 
The soldier released the pressure. on the 
twisted arm and the prisoner stood upright. 
He lifted his right hand with extended fore- 
finger and thrust it forward by short jerks. 
Twice he dropped his hand, and twice the 
seldier pressed the hammer-lock until he 
gasped again: “I'll do it.” 

The third time, his finger reached the 
cage. It trembled so that he was unable 
to poke it through the bars. The other 
guard grasped it firmly and pushed it into 
the cage. For a moment there was utter 
stillness in the church. The prisoner had 
raised his head and was staring with fas- 
cinated eyes at the parrot. He watched the 
bird as though the finger in the cage were 
another man’s. 

The parrot eyed the prisoner’s hand. 
Cocking its head on one side, it cast its 
beady gaze appraisingly at the forefinger 
that shook as though playfully just below 
its beak. Its claws against the perch made 
a faint scratching sound which seemed to 
reverberate in the silence. A peasant seated 
on the front bench crossed himself mechan- 
ically. 

The parrot bent its neck, and—rubbed its 
beak on the perch. Sergey almost laughed. 
Then he caught the first expulsion of breath, 
half choked and gasped, as he saw the par- 
rot lunge swiftly, take the finger with a 
snapping motion in its beak and bite down- 
ward. 

More shocking than any scream was the 
silence of the prisoner. The parrot had 
bitten him to the bone. He behaved as 
though he had not felt it. Such a relief, 
this stab of pain, from the slow torture of 
suspense, so welcome the knowledge of his 
doom after its uncertainty, that the bird’s 
bite, though meaning death, was like a 
douche of cold water, reviving his manhood. 

“Belogvardeyetz!” croaked the parrot, 
back on its perch with one strong wingbeat. 

“He never makes a mistake,” exclaimed 
the Baba Papagai, and gabbled formally: 
“Citizen Nikitin, this court finds you guilty 
of counter-revolution. 

“Take him out!” she shouted. “To the 
cellar with the White Guard servant of 
dogs!” 


T= prisoner was the calmest man in the 
church. Erect, his head back, with a 
firm step he allowed his guards to lead him 
across the front of the altar toward the 
rear entrance. As he passed the table of 
the Baba Papagai, she leaned forward and 
feasted her bulging eyes on his drawn white 
face. The prisoner looked her back squarely, 
sneering as though in sympathy with the 
snarl on her face, and with a contemptuous 
cry, “Parrot justice!” yielded to the urging 
of his guards as they dragged him through 
the door. 

The Baba Papagai put on the cloth cap. 
Her upper lip clamped down in savage de- 
termination. “Tonight, at eleven o'clock, 
we'll hear the next case on the docket.” 
She gathered up her papers, shoved the table 
aside, and strode down the aisle. 

Court was adjourned. 

Sergey had intended to slip out before the 
others, but he had not reckoned with this 
abrupt ending of the session. Before he 
could move, the Baba Papagai was in the 
aisle, scrutinizing the faces as she passed. 
With every step she took, his courage waned. 
By the time she reached his bench, he was 
huddled cowering in his seat. He felt numb 
in the clutch of a nightmare. Those eyes 
were the eyes of a Kelpie, that monster from 
the stories of Scotland his father had told 
him long ago, half-bull, half-demon, but 
shaped like a man, which dwelt at the bot- 
tom of the deep lochs of the Highlands 
and on nights when the full moon shone, 
appeared beside the skiffs of unwary boat- 
men and dragged them down to death. The 
Kelpie, he recollected shudderingly, had just 
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such bulging eyes, such shaggy eyebrows, 
such lineaments of hate. 

Never before had Sergey known such an- 
guish as when the Baba Papagai stopped 
beside him, turned and surveyed the church 
to satisfy herself no one had moved sinte 
she left her table, then, quite accidentally, 
let fall her gaze on his small red head. 

The Baba Papagai apparently felt the 
need to emphasize her exit. 

“Well, who are you, with your head of 
an imp from hell?” boomed the cruel voice. 

This repetition of the phrase so fresh in 
his memory broke the spell ‘sufficiently for 
— to stammer out: “I’m only a little 
oy.” 

“Whelp!” spat the Baba Papagai, and 
passed on through the door. 

Sergey waited motionless until nearly 
everyone had left the building. 


RUNNING back to the prison as fast as 
he could, Sergey felt the movement of 
his legs in the sharp air send the blood 
tingling through his veins, and by the time 
he reached the house and paused to scrape 
the snow from his boots, he had shaken off 
his fears. He felt big with importance as 
he entered the hall and knew that he had 
news to tell. Marfoosha’s face brought back 
the unaccustomed sense of depression. She 
was sitting at the table between her father 
and the American soldier, her head sunk on 
her breast. 

The two men looked up eagerly when 
Sergey appeared, but Marfoosha_ never 
stirred. 

“Well, what happened?” cried the com- 
mandant. 

“It bit, all right,” announced Sergey in 
a matter of fact tone. 

The prison warden shoved his glass away 


from him, banged his fist on the table: “I 
knew it.” 
Marfoosha lifted her head as if just 


awakened. Catching Sergey by thé arm, 
she drew him to her and whispered: “Tell 
us about it. All about it.” 

Sergey began. They listened as though 
their lives depended upon every word. 

“And then,” he went on, “she said she 
would hold court again tonight.” 

“Tonight ?” all three broke out. “Tonight? 
It was to be tomorrow.” 

“You mean,” gasped Marfoosha, “that— 
that—he is to be tried tonight ?” 

“That’s what she said,” responded Sergey. 

Marfoosha threw herself on the floor, 
clasping her lover round the knees. “They 
sha’n’t. They sha’n’t!” she screamed. 

His face was white and his lip trembled 
a little as he patted her head, repeating 
tenderly: “Nichevo, nichevo, nichevo.” It 
was the only Russian word he could pro- 
nounce without a trace of accent, the uni- 
versal “Never mind” or “What’s the use,” 
of Slavic fatalism. 

But his caressing hand froze when the 
commandant mumbled thickly: “They shoot 
you through the back of the head.” 

Marfoosha sobbed aloud. 

“Yes, that’s how they do it,” insisted her 
father, tipsy with indignation. “They take 
you down to the cellar of the church and 
just as you pass the threshold they shoot 
you in the back of the head. They think 
you wont expect it, and wont turn around, 
and that it’s the easiest way to get it over. 
But lots do know. The dirty swine!” 

A moan from his daughter checked him 
suddenly, diverting his anger: “And you! 
You damned imp!” he yelled at Sergey. 
“What are you going to do? I thought you 
could find something?” 

Marfoosha’s weary, “Let him alone,” 
roused her father to a higher pitch. 

“No, I wont let him alone. What good 
has he done? You damned imp! It was 
Dédushka who swore you amounted to 
something. The old man is getting crazier 
every day. Suppose you get along over 
there and let him know how worthless you 
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are. Get on. Get out of here.” Unable 
to vent his feelings otherwise, the com- 
mandant staggered to his feet and advanced 
with threatening fist toward the boy. 

Sergey retreated sullenly. He was half- 
way down the steps when the commandant 
rushed out and yelled at him: “What time 
will it be?” 

“Eleven o’clock tonight,” shouted the boy 
without pausing. 


-- was already past five o’clock and pitch 
dark. He found his way through the 
town by the glow from the windows and 
afterward by instinct, like a young wild 
animal, accurately retraced the path of the 
evening before. His thoughts were whirling 
about the awful eyes of the Baba Papagai. 
The longer he thought, the more convinced 
he became that she was a Kelpie. His 
father’s stories came back more vividly. 
Surely there was some detail he had for- 
gotten. Yes, something about a charm or 
talisman against the monster. His father 
certainly had spoken of a charm. But that 
was all so long ago. To Sergey a whole life- 
time seemed passed since then, and he groped 
back in his memory as an old man strives 
to recall his youth. He. tried to concen- 
trate his mind on the talisman, but each 
time it slipped away from him. “Like a 
watermelon seed slipping through your fin- 
gers,” thought Sergey. 

The simile struck a vein of association. 
The talisman was some kind of seed. His 
boots brushed against the branches of a fir 
tree growing beside the railroad track. 
Sergey felt as though a door in his mind 
had opened halfway. 

“Tree berries! The berries of the moun- 
tain ash! That’s what Father said was good 
for Kelpies. Woven in a cross.” 

But something else too, when there were 
no ash berries. Something still better, he 
reflected. The feeling that the door was 
only halfway open persisted. He was walk- 
ing head down, so absorbed in the effort 
to remember that he went past the old man’s 
box-car without noticing it. Suddenly he 
stopped, sniffed the air like a hound on the 
trail, turned, saw the box-car and ran to- 
ward it. He continued to sniff as he banged 
on the door, stamping impatiently until it 
opened with a puff of savory steam. 

“T’ve found it!” shouted Sergey, leaping 
up and seizing the astonished old man by 
the hand. “I’ve found it!” he repeated, 
dancing in excitement. “We can save him 
now.” 

“In the name of the Holy Saints Boris 
and Gleb!” ejaculated the grandfather. 
“What is it you’ve found to make you jump 
like a flea on a frog’s back?” 

Sergey hardly heard him. His eyes were 
roving round the cabin. 

“Ha! There, in the corner!” He heaved 
a deep sigh of relief. “The charm!” he ex- 
claimed. “The charm, little grandfather, the 
charm to defeat the Kelpie.” 

“And now perhaps you'll tell me what a 
Kelpie is, and why you're behaving like an 
idiot,” grunted the old man sarcastically 
as he dipped a bowl of stew and placed it 
smoking hot before the boy. How good it 
smelled! Sergey recollected his stomach so 
keenly that he forgot his excitement. Over 
the stew he related the day’s events, dwell- 
ing on his conyiction that the Baba Papagai 
was a Kelpie. 

“Very probable. Very probable.” The 
old -man nodded affirmatively and looked 
with as. much wonder as old age can feel at 
the red head of his small visitor bobbing up 
and down over. the bowl. 


= HEW,_ I’m late, terribly late. May- 
be he’s already gone. Must run 
like the devil.” 
Sergey jumped for the door, pulling his 
fur cap over his ears, and with a’ shrill 
.“Geod-by!” bolted into the night. 
He took the steps at the prison door in 
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A Night Cynthia Cywigs 
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YNTHIA CRAIG “ _ 
blew a kiss to ~~ 
thelovely vision ~ 

which smiled back at ~ 

her from her mirror. SS 

“You'll have to do,” she 

gaily whispered to her re- 

ection, “for you're the only 

self I own.” 

Hurrying downstairs to greet 
Olin Banning, little did she guess 
that the hours to come would bring her 
memorable moments—moments to be 
treasured. 

She had met Olin only a few months 
before, when both were week-end guests 
at the country estate of Mrs.Van Beuren. 
Acquaintance had ripened into liking. 
Now Cynthia was invited to a small din- 
ner gathering at Olin’s home, with a 
pore sons and midnight dancing to 
come afterward. 

“How gorgeous she is,” Olin thought, 
as they sped across town in his high- 
powered roadster. 

All through the evening he seemed 
unusually taken with her. 

Dancing in his arms after the theatre, 
Cynthia caught in his eyes a look and in 
his voice a longing which strangely 
kindled her as with fire; and in the 
tremble of awakening happiness which 
surged through her, she knew that Des- 
tiny had come, and what her answer 
must be, 


» »* & 


Preparing for sleep after their parting, 
Cynthia reviewed the events of the even- 
ing, and the happy ending. 

Until tonight, Olin had given no in- 
dication that he held her so high. But 
tonight, she thought, from their first 
moment together he had seemed changed 
—somehow more interested, more alive 
to her presence. 

She recalled that during the evening he 
had many times breathed deeply and de- 
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lightedly when near her 
—that each time seemed 
to leave him with quickened 


y ulse. 
Could it be, she wondered suddenly 
Turning to her dressing table, Cynthia 
picked up a dainty sphere of sparkling 
glass and impulsively poe itto herlips. 


“None but the g Fairies,” she mur- 
mured in her bliss, “will ever know how 
much I owe this night to the magic be- 
stowed on me from this precious bottle.” 


The Spell It Weaves 


Imprisoned in that dainty bottle to 
which Cynthia spoke her glad thanks 
was the enchanting rapture of Orange 
Blossom Fragrancia—a witching per- 
fume which weaves its. spell on all who 
breathe of it. . 


Until recently this enthralling perfume 
was known only to a ree | e few— 
and in all the world there was only one 
place where those few could obtain it. 


So that others also may each delight 
in its entrancement and with it each en- 
hance her charms, it is now being sup- 
plied to stores—both in perfume and 
companion toiletries. 


Orange Blossom 
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; at Stirs the imagina- 
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Fragrance of the Night 


Inspired by a strange wild 
flower which sends forth 
its strangely striking scent 
only in the night— never 
in the day. 
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build or buy a home send 
for these useful books 


“The Story of Brick”—an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations of 
modern homes and chapters on such mat- 
ters as Comparative Costs, Basic Require- 
ments in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness and. kindred subjects, Sent 
free on request. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 
houses, unusual and distinctive in design, 
convenient in floor plan and economical 
to build. Four booklets showing 3 to 4- 
room, 5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room 
houses. Each 25 cents. Entire set $1.00. 


“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
two-story, six-room houses, submitted by 
architects in a nation-wide competition. 
Sent for 50 cents. 


“A New House for the Old.” Stop 
repairing and painting by veneering the 
old house with beautiful Face Brick. 
Booklet sent free. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
2131 City State Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FACE BRICK 


—requires no paint or whitewash 


ae 
Which Camp? 


Boys and girls’ camps have become the 
most popular branch of our educational 
system. Dr. Eliot, formerly of Harvard, 
said they constituted America’s greatest 
contribution to the educational systems of 
the world. There are good camps and bed. 
So THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE sent 
a om qualified observer to visit several 
hi of them. His are a guide 
camp for your 















in your selection of the ri 
boy or girl. 


Write our Camp Department (enclosing 
stamped envelope) and our Camp Director 
will advise you without charge 
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one jump, landed on his heels, skidded and 
fell in a heap at the feet of the surprised 
sentry. 

“Gangway!” he gasped. “Lemme in.” 

“Who, then, is holding you?” said the 
sentry as Sergey jerked open the door and 
rushed into the hall. 

It was empty. 

Sergey stooped, frozen with the fear that 
he had come too late to give his talisman 
to the American. His feet lagged as he 
crossed the hall, but voices in a room be- 
yond quickened his step. He pushed his 
head cautiously through the door, entered 
quickly, closed it with a bang and jumped 
forward. Marfoosha and the American were 
sitting on the floor, talking so earnestly that 
they scarcely heeded Sergey’s presence. On 
the bed lay the prison commandant, groan- 
ing and panting. He was drunk. 

Sergey brought his two hands down 
thwack on the backs of Marfoosha and her 
lover. 

“Come! Quick! I’ve found it—the charm 
—to save you. Where’s the kitchen? Come 
with me.” His words brought the two in- 
stantly to their feet, and the commandant 
rolled his eyes, trying to get up. 

“Quick, here!” Sergey grabbed the Amer- 
ican with his right hand and was digging in 
his pocket with the other when the Red 
Guard brusquely shoved him aside with: 
“Out of the way now, and enough of this 
monkey business. Can’t help it. Orders is 
orders. Come along.” 

Marfoosha threw her arms around her 
lover’s neck.. The Red Guard frowned with 
embarrassment but paused. Sergey turned 
his back as though in sympathy with the 
feelings of the lovers, but in the moment 
of their embrace he pulled from his pocket 
a little white object, and clenching it tightly 
in his fist whirled and cried: 

“Well, comrade, shake hands. Come on, 
be a man—don’t stand there and beller.” 

The American looked down at him, smiled, 
released Marfoosha and took Sergey’s small 
paw. 

“Good-by,” he said. 

“A talisman. Keep it in your hand until 
the last minute,” whispered Sergey. “It’s 
magic. Hold it tight, dig your nails into it, 
and you can’t lose.” Then loud: “Good-by, 
comrade.” 

The heavy door of the house clanged shut, 
but Marfoosha stood where they had left 
her. Then she sank to her knees. 

“Holy Saint Martha, thou who hast suf- 
fered greatly—” 


‘HE Baba Papagai believed in ceremony 

of a kind. 

As eleven boomed from the tower, the 
Baba Papagai’s huge bulk moved down the 
aisle towards the altar. Behind her two 
soldiers, each carrying a lighted candle, a 
yard long and thick as a man’s arm. Be- 
hind them a third, holding aloft the golden 
banner, with the parrot’s cage, wrapped in 
a white napkin, swinging beneath it like a 
censer. Then the clerk of the court with 
measured step. Then two guards with 
fixed bayonets. Then the prisoner, head 
high, shoulders squared, marching slow as a 
funeral parade. Finally, two more guards, 
stolid, ponderous. 

The Baba Papagai strode to the table 
before the altar, turned, surveyed the au- 
dience, seated herself and folded er arms. 
The man with the ecclesiastical banner 
placed it neatly m its socket, and with a 
nervous gesture flicked off the cover from 
the cage. The light of the two candles fell 
on the parrot. It blinked, ruffled-its feath- 
ers, stretched its meck ~ and _ croaked: 
“Gotoval” (“Ready!’’) 

The Baba Papagai bared her yellow fangs. 

“Gotoval Yes, we are ready, my little 
dove!” 

“Comrades,” said the Baba Papagai, 
pushing back her chair, crossing her legs 
and shoving her cap to the back of her 
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head, “Comrades, we are here tonight to 
try a foreign dog who was sent to impose 
the might of his capitalist masters upon the 
workers and peasants of the Russian Social- 
ist Federation of Soviet Republics: He 
comes from the country which above all 
would like to see the first Workers and 
Peasants Government once more enslaved 
by tyrants. An American! It means a 
dog.” 

The word “dog” aroused the parrot. It 
squawked: “Belogvardeyetz!” 

The woman’s maniac laugh shocked the 
echoes of the church. 

“Never wrong! Never wrong! My lit- 
tle dove never mistakes them,” she cried: 
“Now, you dog of a White Guard, speak 
now for yourself. Say why you, a foreigner, 
dared invade our country.” 

The American answered boldly in his 
childish Russian: 

“Yah gavaryou ochen malo po Russky, 
No yah ne vinovat.” 

“Oh, you speak very little Russian, but 
you're not guilty. You know enough to 
say that. And you’ve nothing more to 
say?” The Baba Papagai rose to her feet, 
placed her cap before her on the table and 
leaned forward. “Nothing more? Or have 
you some excuse?” 

“Nichevo,” retorted the prisoner coolly. 
It was the one word he pronouneed per- 
fectly in Russian. 

Her face darkened with fury. 

“Dog!” The word hissed to the: farthest 
corners of the building. 

Immediately the parrot responded; “Be- 
logvardeyetz!” 

“The little comrade has spoken. Let him 
judge the case.” 

The two guards beside the American 
grasped him by the arms. He needed no 
urging. “Nichevo,” he said, again, to tell 
them he was not afraid to play his part 
without coercion. 

He walked straight up to the cage. Ser- 
gey held his breath. The boy’s glance 
shifted rapidly from the parrot’s cage to 
the Baba Papagai, still leaning forward on 
the table, her Kelpie’s eyes a-goggle at her 
victim. 

“Hell!” said the American aloud. The 
foreign word rang out defiantly. “Hell!” 
he repeated again, and stuck his forefinger 
into the cage. 

The parrot lifted its wings. Every spec- 
tator—save perhaps one, for Sergey’s Scotch 
heart beat stoutly in his breast—knew that 
it would strike. It lifted its wings, 
squawked, teetered on its perch, lowered its 
beak close to the proffered finger, then half 
flew, half hopped across the cage, beating 
the air, screeching atrociously: “Konchala! 
Konchala!” (“Finished! Finished !”) 

“Well? ‘What do you say to that, old 
girl?” asked the American in English, grin- 
ning at the Baba Papagai. 

Her eyes were glazed. She crashed her 
fist upon the table. 

“Dog! Dog!” she roared. 

“Belogvardeyetz! Belogvardeyetz!” weakly 
echoed the parrot. 

“Once more, you dog!” commanded the 
Baba Papagai. 

“As often as you like,” answered the 
American, and put his finger again through 
the bars. 

This time the parrot never pretended to 
investigate. It cowered at the bottom of the 
cage, buried its beak in its breast feathers, 
and only when the Baba Papagai shrieked 
“Dog!” at the top of her voice did it re- 
spond with a low croak: “Belogvardeyetz!” 

“What’s the hour?” The Baba Papagai 
turned to the clerk beside her. Trembling, 
he pulled from beneath his sheepskin coat 
a massive gold repeater, said, “Fifteen min- 
utes to midnight,” and returned the former 
property of the Prince Rashkushin to his 


Abe. ‘ 
“Release the prisoner....He is acquitted.” 


The parrot woman kicked, aside ,her. table 
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and strode down the aisle. For the sake 
oi this one victim she could not disavow 
her favorite instrument of terror. 

This time Sergey Sergeyitch McTavish 
sat up straight in his seat and stared at her 
as she passed him. The moment she disap- 
peared, he ran forward and grasped the 
American by the hand. 

“A Kelpie! I told you! A Kelpie!” he 
yelled crazily. “My father was right—my 
father knew.” 

Indifferent to the buzz of congratulations 
and the eager hands outstretched to them, 
the young soldier swung Sergey aloft. 

“You're all right, kid,” he shouted in 
English. “You may be cuckoo, but you’re 
there with the goods.” Then in Russian:. 
“What was it, malchik? I kept it in my 
hand until the last, but afterward I dropped 
it. How did you do it?” 

His mouth close to the other’s ear, Sergey 
murmured: “Take a sniff at your finger.” 

The American gave a loud yell, then 
checked himself. 

“Yes,” whispered Sergey, “garlic—that’s 
the charm Against Kelpies.” 

The two set off at a trot for the home of 
Marfoosha. 


THE START 
(Continued from page 51) 





swallowed their last lone dime... . . “Shoot 
a dollar,’ he had said, slapping the tinkling 
coins on the table. 

Thirteen passés in a row he made be- 
fore he pulled down a cent. Then, aflame, 
memories of old crap-shooting sessions on 
pay-day in forgotten logging camps surging 
through him, he settled down to gamble. 
He warmed the dice between loving palms. 
He crooned to them as only the man from 
the South can croon to them. He wheedled 
them, coaxed them, kidded them, gave them 
their orders. And the dice knew Papa had 
come home to tell them who was boss. 

Men’ banked behind him, unnoticed. It 
was three o’clock in the morning when the 
sardonic gentleman behind the table, sar- 
donic no longer, announced: “The bank 
is clean.” 

Back to a workingman’s cheap hotel he 
and Bob walked, down the middle of the 
street, eyes scouting suspiciously. In the 
little room with its grimy bureau and 
grimier bed, they had emptied pockets, 
counted: 

Three thousand, seven hundred dollars! 

They slept one at a time, that night, the 
other standing guard. Morning dawned: 
Barbers. A suit of clothes apiece. Shoes. 
Clean underwear. Shirts, collars, socks. 
Two neckties apiece, even. But no over- 
coats—they were heading back South. That 
breakfast! Sausages. Stacks of pancakes. 
Coffee. 

Then they had sought the girl. And of 
the frowsy landlady at the lodging-house 
of which she had given them the address, 
they learned that she had vanished. 

“Some rat of a little man was here with 
the police looking for her and two hoboes 
he says she tipped to beat him up,” vouch- 
safed the woman, friendly as she was 
frowsy. “If you'll tell me where she can 
find you, I'll slip it to her when I see her 
again. She may be away some time. And 
Ill not tell the police, either,” she added 
with a keen look at the pair and a knowing 
smile. “You don’t look like the two hoboes 
the cops are wanting—but a woman never 
can tell.” 

So the police were looking, were they! 
He had given the frowsy woman a name 
and address a thousand miles away and 
pledged ‘her to give it to no one but the 
girl. Somehow he knew he could trust her. 
They had left. 

Off the accommodation local two days 
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The smart woman achieves lovely lips 


She runs a little stick of orange magic firmly over her 
lips. Gradually ech fi begin to glow—not with the 
orange color of the ipstick, but blush-rose, Nature’s 
own youthful bloo: 

Once more she , the lipstick ... the color 
deepens, becomes richer, astonishingly lovely! No trace 
of grease or pigmem, no unnatura om p bent mong Nothing 
| a loveiy iy Flow so natural it seems a part of her 
own lips . indeed, it is—for it is as permanent as 
the day is des 
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for complete beauty treatment: Tangee Day 
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Clerk. He enrolled with the Interna- 
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came Auditor of his Company. “I owe 
my all to the International Accountants 
Society,” says Mr. Davey. “My income has 
increased over 300%.” 
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Our 80-page book, “How to Learn 
Accounting,” tells all about the fascinat- 
ing profession of Accounting — what the 
work is like — what it leads to —the money 
that is in it—and how to get started. This 
book is free. Mail the coupon now. 
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needed partners with any kind of capital 
for that little portable sawmill of his. 

The climb began. He chuckled. Some 
climb! 

A. fifteen-million-dollar line of credit in 
New York’s hard-boiled banks any day on 
his personal signature. Now this merger. 
And old Bob Rutherford happy on his 
Texas ranch. A dime-eating monkey! 


HE toastmaster had thrust back his 
chair and risen. 

“It is a pleasure and a Privilege, though 
an unnecessary formality,” he was saying 
suavely, “to present to you tonight the 
chairman of our newly organized board— 
Mr. William Dalkeith Ross, the father of 
this merger that will make lumber history. 
And I have persuaded him tonight to tell 
you how, like the typical red-blooded he- 
man of an American captain of industry 
that: he is, he rose from the ranks. Out 
in the lumber camps they know him by an- 
other name than William Dalkeith Ross. I 
present him by the name by which he is 
known in those wild, primeval places where 
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he laid the foundation of his fortune. Gen- 
tlemen—Wild Bill Ross!” 

Decorous hand-clapping rose from the ban- 
quet table. William Dalkeith Ross rose, too. 

Now was the time to tell these mani- 
cured and massaged sons of convention what 
really happened now and then beneath the 
surface of the smooth and polished life they 
knew. To hell with the customary bunk 
and hokum! 

But then he recalled suddenly that’ Mrs. 
William Dalkeith Ross, with her son at 
Princeton and her daughter at Vassar, with 
her committees and charities and dinners, 
might not view with equal eye his story of 
the day she stood, shawled, inside a Clark 
Street doorway in Chicago, calling excitedly: 
‘Make the dirty crook come through!” 

Women were curious about that sort of 
thing. 

“Gentlemen,” began Wild Bill Ross, “of 
my rise from the ranks I have little to say. 
Whatever feat it was, it is a feat any young 
American can duplicate.’ Energy, thrift, 
hard-working singleness of purpose—a de- 
termination never to watch the clock—” 





THE KISS UNOFFICIAL 
(Continued from page 41) 


general attached to his staff, and Major 
Candler slipped from the room. 

Their way led down a service stairway 
to the basement, past the kitchen, and on 
into a large cellarlike chamber used for 
storage and supplies. At the farther end of 
the cellar was a flight of wooden steps lead- 
ing up to the front hall of the club, and 
thence up another flight to the balcony. 

The three men picked their way down a 
dim lane between boxes and kegs. 


ROM behind a barrel somewhere in that 

bewildering basement, there sprang out 
the figure of a young woman, darting and 
running up directly in front of them, block- 
ing the narrow way. The creature gasped 
out in high, unnatural tones: 

“Major Candler! Wont you g-give an 
American girl the honor of—of receiving 
the accolade from you?” 

The little procession halted. The Gen- 
eral, recovering immediately, brushed past 
the intruder and hurried forward; it was 
his part, as the military, to act as advance 
guard, reconnoiter, prepare communications, 
and so forth. The Major _ recovered 
promptly too; having gathered the mean- 
ing of the stilted speech, which sounded 
frightened, he gave a slightly embarrassed 
laugh, while color showed on his boyish 
cheek. But the Envoy, seizing his arm in 
a protecting manner, spoke hastily in scan- 
dalized accents: 

“My dear young lady, you must appre- 
ciate that this is highly inopportune. Al- 
low us to pass, please.” 

“T know it’s inopportune, and I’m dread- 
fully sorry,” replied the young lady (if 
such she could be called) in the same un- 
natural manner. “But I do beg the honor 
—I must—and I—I wouldn’t detain him a 
second !” 

The Envoy stared at her in the cavernous 
dusk. She looked a mere child, despite the 
learned spectacles. she wore, an impossible 
chit in a. brief yellow dress and absurd 
bright blue cap; against the historic circum- 
stances she was simply ridiculous. Still, 
there was a purposefulness in her white 
downcast face, a sort of control under her 
preposterous behavior, which somehow 
caught the attention of both men. 

The effect was only to increase the En- 
voy’s sense of exasperation. 

“Now really!” he threw out hurriedly, 


motioning her with his free arm to with- 
draw from the path.. “You must appreciate 
there are many women in Paris who might 
desire that honor. 


But that doesn’t—” 


“IT haven’t taken it out with desiring, 
sir,” she interrupted, rather strained. “I’ve 
been crouching behind that barrel since 
eight o’clock this morning. I—”, 

“Candleer! Candleer! Au balcon!” 

“Be so good as to assume the same po- 
sition for five minutes longer! It.is simply 
out of all character your intruding here and 
seeking to detain us at such—” 

“I—I didn’t intend to—” 

“After all, why not?” murmured Candler, 
in a nice humorous way, though the color 
seemed to deepen on his cheek. 

At the sound of his voice, the eyes of 
the hero-crazed girl lifted quickly, and 
quickly fell. Instead of seeking to seize the 
unlooked-for advantage, strange to say, .she 
fell silent. 

“Tt’s the principle of the thing, my boy! 
Lord bless us! If it became known over Paris 
that any young woman so devoid of—” 

At that instant the General, who had 
managed a peep out of a front window, 
clattered back down the steps and raced 
up among the barrels. All saw that he 
looked alarmed. 

“T never saw such a scene—they’re excited 
out of control! They’ve got the gendarmes 
on the run—” 

In the second’s pause that followed that, 
there was heard the crash of glass, and then 
a series of dull thuds, apparently against 
the front door. All at once the Envoy 
thought of the French Revolution, and a 
shadow fell on his handsome face. 

“If we don’t show him outside, they’ll 
wreck the building. If we do show him 
outside—great Lord, Hamilton, what ought 
we to do?” 


HE voice of that intrusive young miss 
spoke up, quietly now, very respectfully: 
“Wouldn’t it be well for you and Gen- 
eral Hamilton to appear first on the bal- 
cony, sir? That would give you the chance 
to talk to them, and tell them there- must 
be order before—before the appearance. of 
Major Candler. They’re excitable, but 
they’ll listen to you.” 

The General and the Major looked at 
her, and the younger man grinned slightly, 
unseen. The Envoy stared at the General, 
but his clouded brow seemed to clear a 
little. 

“I was about to say,” he began, consid- 
erably flustered; and in his own words. he 
put forward the thought that he. and the 
General, one. or both, should, and so forth. 
The General agreed at.once, with the em- 
phatic proviso that they, both should go. 
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“Can’t make a speech, never could, and 
I’m not going to try now,” he declared, and 
his hearty face turned pale at the very 
thought. 

“Candleer! Candleer! Candleer!” 

An access of triumphant yelling, localized 
and near, indicated that the police lines had 
been broken through at a fresh point. It 
was clear that there was no time to lose. 

“Well, then—shoulder to shoulder, Gen- 
eral! Now, my boy, will you wait quietly 
here, only a minute or two, I trust, and 
not let anything—or anybody—distract you 
from our solemn international duty?” 

Major Candler promised. 

“And you, Miss—” threw out the Envoy, 
with a glance of deep distrust, “since you 
have ventured to come here, have at least 
the good taste to remember that Major 
Candler is a national possession—and the 


most valuable of American ambassadors 


at this moment!” F 
“I’m not likely to forget,” said Theodosia 


faintly, thinking, to the audible beating of : 


her heart, what a pitiful understatement of 
the case this was. 

And as the two elders scurried like rab- 
bits toward the stairs, her thought was 
not at all of “opportunity,” or of the in- 
conceivable luck that had miraculously be- 
fallen her. Something else was uppermost 
in her consciousness, and she said in a low, 
troubled voice, and yet with a dignity too: 

“Do try to forgive me for intruding on 
you like this. Do believe that I—I wouldn't 
annoy you for anything in the world.” 

“Why—that’s all right—it’s all right,” 
answered the tall young man hastily, with his 
wonderful, unbelievable, absolutely shy air. 


UT there was a note of relief in his voice 
too; and so Theodosia knew that she 
was understood. At once the strain of the 
long morning, all the sickening sense of 
shame and personal unworthiness which had 
almost undone her a moment before, van- 
ished and was forgotten. She sat down sud- 
denly on a crate of tinned anchovies, and she 
was giddy with mysterious happiness. ... . 
That moment of sheer panic had been 
without precedent in Theodosia’s experience. 
In this past year she had “intruded” upon 
celebrities without number; she had done a 
hundred things that were awkward, diffiqult, 
Tabbish and ridiculous; and because she was 
in earnest, and without vanity, she had 
taken all these queer things impersonally 
and never felt ill-at-ease. But when she had 
peeped out around the barrel just now, and 
unexpectedly spied this man, whose very 
name she had never heard till the other day, 
her teeth had clacked together, her legs 
rocked under her, and she was ill with 
humiliation and fear. 

It was different now. With that entirely 
personal apology spoken and accepted she 
was done with the Tab; she was lost to 
the feverish circumstances of that flying mo- 
ment of eternity. The huge din died out 
of her ears; and all she was aware of was 
that she was alone in this strange place 
with the boy whose beautiful feat, most 
beautifully done, had thrilled her more than 
anything in her life, perhaps. 

However, he was looking at her, with a 
sort of attentiveness and some pardonable 
curiosity too. 

“How did you happen to be down here, 
exactly ?” 

“Well, you see, there’s really a_ great 
deal of interest in—in the whole thing,” she 
said, coming to her feet again. “I know 
you don’t like it, but people want to see 
you and—talk to you if they can. And as 
you don’t want to see them, they simply 
do the most extreme—” 

“Well, but—why were you here in the 
cellar? It was only by an accident that 
anybody came down here at all.” 

“Don’t imagine I don’t appreciate my 
luck,” she answered, with a deep inner 
tingle for that “anybody.” “But I did learn 


Get rid of 
money worries 


a MEN were talking in a club-house 
reading room, 

“ Everything’s going pretty well with me 
—now,” said one of them. “I make enough 
money to pay the bills, enough even to take 
a vacation now and then. But I sometimes 
wonder how it would be if anything hap- 
pened tome. I know perfectly well the house 
might be sold, my son taken out of school...” 


The other man smiled. 


“*That’s just the way I was fixed,” he 
said, “And then a funny thing happened. 
I answered an advertisement and got hold 
of a copy of the Phoenix Mutual ‘Prosperity 
Plan.” Maybe you’ve heard of it. 
I filled it out. 

“I was paying 6% interest on our 
mortgageat the time. The Phoenix 
people showed me how by paying 
only about 144% more I could fix 
it so the bank would hand the home 
over to my wife clear of debt. That 
was the end of that worry. 
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“ 


“Then they made a special arrangement 
that will put Jimmie through college. That 
fixed that, And just recently they fixed up 
what they call an ‘income agreement’— 
and now the family will have an income cf 
$100 a month after I’m gone. 


“So the only things I had been worrying 
about are taken care of—and all because I 
filled out'that little piece of paper!” 
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Woutpn’r you like to make yowr life plan 
financially foolproof? Wouldn’t you like to 
get rid of money worries for ? 


You can, The coupon at the bottom of 
this page will bring to you, free, the remark- 
able Phoenix Mutual “ Prosperity Plan.” 

Sending’ for it is the first step 
towards real independence —pro- 
tection for you and your family no 
matter what happens—an educa- 
tion and every advantage for your 

» children—leisure and comfort for 
yourself in your later years. 
There’s no obligation, Send 


for your copy sow. 
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East Cleveland, Ohio 


Fresno, California 


Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


The nutritive elements in Mellin’s Food 
are readily digested and these nutritive ele- 
ments act as a modifier of cow’s milk in a 
manner to assure the digestion of the milk 
curd and to favorably affect the digesti- 
bility of the fat of the milk. 


Mellin’s Food furnishes carbohydrates 
in the form of maltose and dextrins, readily 
available for all purposes of this indis- 
pensable food element. 


Mellin’s Food contributes protein in 
cereal form, and also supplies mineral 
matter consisting of potassium, calcium, 
sodium, magnesium, phosphatic salts and 
iron, 

Mellin’s Food and cow’s milk satisfies 
the desire for food and meets the nutritive 
requirements for growth and development 
by furnishing nourishment appropriate to 
the baby’s digestion and assimilation. 





When the baby begins to take solid foods 
Mellin’s Food Biscuits 
are particularly suitable. 
Palatable — Crisp — Nourishing. 
Samples sent upon request, postage prepaid. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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At Last a dressing which keeps the 
hair in place and acts as a tonic 
too! Even its delightful fragrance 
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as soon as I got here that if you—in fact, 
if anybody at all were called to the bal- 
cony, they would naturally come this way. 
If nobody were called—well, I—” 

She found it impossible to tell him to 
what lengths she had been prepared to go, 
while the matter still seemed professional. 
Continuing to regard her with a puzzled 
interest, he said: 

“You see, this is a men’s lunch, and a 
men’s club. I doubt if a—a young lady 
ought to be here at all.” 

“Tm not much of a young lady any 
more, I’m afraid.” 

“IT should think you’d be about all in, 
crouching behind a barrel all morning—” 


MIGHTY roar indicated that his 

escort had made its appearance on the 
balcony. “Vive VAmbassadeur! Vive 
Amérique!” Hard upon those cheers the 
heavens were split with the 
syllables of his name. “Candleer! Candleer! 
Candleer?” He cocked his head a little. 
How wonderfully natural he looked, how 
incredibly real—standing here in civilian 
coat and trousers borrowed for the occa- 
sion. Yes, he. looked tired, too; even he 
began to show the strain of these tre- 
mendous days. 

“IT don’t think I ought to mind a little 
crouching,” she said, rather breathlessly, “if 
you could sit all that time without even 
moving your feet.” 

“Oh—that was a little different.” 

“Rather! Still, I’ve wondered so—” 

“Listen.” 

“What ?” 

“He doesn’t seem to be quieting them 
much—but your idea was right, I expect. 
Do you live in Paris?” 

“Oh, no! I got here the same day you 
did. We went straight out to Le Bee from 
the boat-train, but I was knocked down 
four times right together, and never saw 
you.” 

She hesitated. 

“Could you possibly sit—in a rocking- 
chair, in a room—all those hours without 
stirring ?” 

Perhaps at the expression of her face, 
he smiled suddenly, though he wasn’t a 
smiley man. At the friendly look of it, her 
heart seemed to turn over in her bosom. 

“T certainly couldn’t!” 

“And without eating or sleeping? You 
know they were so afraid you might get ex- 
hausted and—” 

“Well, the whole basis is different. 
You’re so busy you just don’t think of 
those things—and what you don’t think isn’t 
there.” 

She longed to say that only genius had 
the power of concentration in those terms, 
but didn’t dare, in view of his known 
dislike of the personal. She went on very 
fast, like one whose minutes, truly, are 
numbered: 

“Tt’s the power of the mind over the 
body, isn’t it? Is it at all that way about— 
about fear too?” 

By the winning personal quality in him, 
he had made you forget the exploit in the 
man; now, gazing at the man, you kept 
remembering, with a sort of shock, the un- 
believable thing, the lonely and most terrify- 
ing thing, he had done. 

“You don’t have time to think of any- 
thing but the main purpose.” 

“You didn’t have time to think of get- 
ting scared?” 

“T mean, after I got started.” 


E raised his head with a faint, boyish 
grin, and remarked that he had felt 
a little scared just before that. 

“T’ve read that it’s using all our energies 
that keeps us happy,” she said, trying to 
speak lightly. “If that’s true, I think you 
must have more fun than anybody else in 
the world. .... Do you mind my ask- 
ing about your instruments?” 
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SELECTING 


THE 


SCHOOL 


The training, association and 
environment experienced 
during school years lay the 
foundations for success or 
failure in future life. The 
selection of the school best 
suited to develop each indi- 
vidual therefore should be a 
matter of thought and thor- 
ough investigation. This is 
especially true of boarding 
schools which prepare for 
college and for life, but. it 
also holds good for schools 
of professional and special 
training. 

The Red Book Magazine’s 
Department of Education 
has helped many hundreds 
of parents select the school 
for their boys and girls, also 
many young people who have 
appealed to us to find a 
school where they can pro- 
cure just the right training 
for achosen occupation. The 
same service is at your dis- 
posal. 


We will gladly help you 
make a selection, if you do 
not find a school in pages 
seven to fifteen which seems 
to meet your needs. 


Our information is based on 
data obtained through per- 
sonal visits to representative 
schools in all parts of the 
country. In order to be fully 
helpful we need data on the 
following: type of school 
you wish—college prepara- 
tory or general academic (in 
the case of a boy military 
or non-military), finishing, 
post-graduate, business, 
technical, secretarial, art, 
music, dramatic, dancing, 
etc.; location in which you 
wish school; approximate 
amount you plan to pay per 
year for board and tuition 
in the case of a boarding 
school, tuition only for 
schools of special training; 
exact age of prospective pu- 
pil, religion and previous 
education in detail. Enclose 
a stamped return envelope 
and address :— 


The Director, Department of Education 
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The turbulence in the street had been 
growing increasingly incoherent, but not, 
unfortunately, less violent; no doubt the 
man was aware, as Theodosia was not, that 
the Envoy was making no “remarks” in that 
confusion. Now suddenly the pantry door 
behind them had burst open, and a worried- 
looking little man in a frock coat, an official 
evidently, came running through. 

Spying the lion of the day chatting 
quietly in the cellar with a petite fille, the 
newcomer first threw up his hands, and then 
seized the young man in an excited embrace. 

“Ah! Mais vous voici, M. le Command- 
ant! Sain et sauf! Mais qu’est ce quil y 
a? Pardon, mais pourquoi n’etes vous pas 
allé au balcon avec M. lV’Ambassadeur? 
Vous restez ici avec Mademoiselle—quelle 
surprise!” 

“Some serious trouble?” asked Candler, 
unconsciously raising his voice. 

“No, no! He just says he’s a little sur- 
prised to find you waiting here,” said Theo- 
dosia gently, and she continued rapidly in 
her schoolgirl French: “Monsieur le Com- 
mandant ne parle pas Francais, monsieur. 
Permettez-moi a@ parler pour lui—” 

It seemed that word had just reached the 
committee from without that only the En- 
voy and the General had appeared upon 
the balcon. In the great hall upstairs, un- 
easiness spread: this moment the unspeak- 
able whisper had risen, though God knew 
how,; that the gallant Commandant had 
met with mishap. 

When it was hastily explained that the 
nonappearance of the Commandant indi- 
cated; on the contrary, the greatest deter- 
mination of all that no mishap should be- 
fall him, the official became more composed. 

“I will take back the explanation. It is 
a great relief,” the official said hastily. “I 
will assure my colleagues that, pending the 
complete restoration of order, M. le Com- 
mandant remains safe in the cellar with— 


friends. Vive l’Amérique!” 
“Vive la France!” responded Candler 
quickly, for he had learned as much of 


their lingo as that. 


HE official dashed away, and at the 

pantry door Theodosia saw a ring of 
cooks standing in their white caps, staring 
and whispering. Probably every one of 
those che‘'s had learned the color of Dicky 
Johnson’s francs; but it was not for that 
reason that she instantly forgot them. 

“What was that you said about my in- 
struments?” resumed the young man’s 
steady voice. 

“Just gossip,” she said, pulses thumping 
at her luck. “Some pilots told my girl- 
friend that they were secret inventions and 
you didn’t want anybody to look at them.” 


“T declare!” He gazed at her, natural 
and interested, and almost as if there 
weren’t another soul within earshot. “Any- 
one’s walcome to inspect everything. I'll be 


glad to demonstrate the instruments to any 
qualified person at any time—I’d be a pretty 
bad sport if I wouldn’t.” 

“Tll tell her! But I'd already told her 
it wasn’t true! I knew it wasn’t, for the 
simple reason that you don’t do things for 
yourself at all—but for an idea, for a cause.” 

He gave her a surprised look at that, 
like one who finds himself unexpectedly 
understood, but didn’t amplify his state- 
ment. 

“Why wont you sit down on that keg?” 
she said, more and more moved. “As they 
wont even let you sleep at night, it really 
is a good plan to relax when you can.” 

“Well, might as well—why don’t you sit 
down too? You've had a bad morning, and 
it looks like quite a stage-wait.” 

Draping his long form down on the 
dusty keg, he continued: “I was going to 
say—do you know what I’m going to do 
when this is over and I get home?” 

“No—tell me.” 

“I’m going off to some little town in my 
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our whole Appearance 
depends upon Your Hair 


Without beautiful, well-kept hair, you can never be really 
attractive. Soft, silky hair radiates loveliness and is the 
most ALLURING CHARM any woman can possess. It 
makes the plainest features appear soft and sweet. 


ORTUNATELY, beautiful hair is now 

easily obtained. You can have hair 

& thatischarmingand attractive if you 
simply shampoo it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes your 
hair soft, silky, and beautiful. It brings out 
all the real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and leaves it fresh-looking, 
glossy and bright. 

_.When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 

lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 

aseless product brings out all the real 
t anty of the hair and cannot possibly in- 
=. t does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use 
it. 

Just Notice the Difference 


[F you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just fol- 
low this simple method. 

First, wet the hair and scalpin clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 


-MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL 


all over the scalp, and all through the hair. 
Two or three teaspoonfuls makes an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy, lather, which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff, 

You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be de- 
lightfully soft and silky. Even while wet it 
will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a 
rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This regu- 
lar weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
coft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
glossy, fresh-looking and easy to manage — 
and make it fairly sparkle with new life, 
gloss and lustre. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods counter 
anywhere in the world. 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 
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Does Your Mirror say 
“Powder” or “Beauty” 


If only powder didn’t SHOW! If you could use 
it to achieve JUST BEAUTY! Marvelous if 
possible, To have again the undimmed, velvety 
skin of childhood loveliness . . . 10 have your mire 
vor say ‘‘beauty’’ and not **dowder.” 


ELL, THEN, PRINCESS PAT does give just beauty 
W coe without the slightest hint of ‘‘powder ap- 

pearance”... and your intelligence will recog- 
nize the reasons. Then you will want to try. 


As you ordinarily powder—and peer into your mirror 
—you now observe a chalky, powdery appearance. 
Try as‘you will, you cannot altogether banish it. 
Your mirror still says powder. And it always will— 
until you use powder without the usual ingredients 
that give the customary chalky appearance. 


These ingredients are banished in Princess Pat. Precious 
Almond replaces usual starch. Instead of harshness, there 
is pottaase, The very feel of Princess Pat is a caress to 

é skin. Watch a: cali" apply this utterly different pow- 
des. Subtly, — gis a nsforms the skin. It merges, 
blends, becom skin itself made perfect. 
Rub it on well. for pemeaniase. 


Now then! After you have powdered, what 

Oil comes upon t skin, gradually, yet - “Usual 
powders become “patchy” and unlovely. You have to 
use more powder—with not the happiest results. 


On the contrary, the Almond in Princess Pat has an 
affinity for oils from the skin glands—usually called pores. 
As oils sqorne ene they do on every skin—they are 
absorbed by Almond Thus the distressing shine is pre- 
vented—even on the nose. Powderis no longer dislodged, 
nor beauty marred. Wonderful? Yes, of course. 


And think! This same characteristic of Princess Pat, 
giving untold appearance beauty, likewise assures you 
a fine textured, healthy skin. The oil glands are not sealed 
—never choked. Consequently they do not become dis- 
tended. If already distended, Princess Pat Powder gives 
every assistance to make them normally invisible again. 


Butitis beauty without powder appearance that is the 

| thought of every woman. Thatis why women who 

know choose Princess Pat to begin with . . . for make-up 

vadead so that always passes for supreme natural loveliness, 
ur mirror never says ‘‘powder.”” 


Of course, though, the added virtue of ¢mproved skin tez- 
ture is equally well loved as time passes...as pores 
become ee fine, as the skin Geseemte delightfully 
soft and blemishes vanish 


And now, if you have read carefully, learned the unusual 
advantages of Princess Pat you will surely want to try it. 


Your favorite toilette goods counter can supply. Princess 
Pat Almond Base Powder—in two weights. These are 
regular elghe, | in the oblong box, and a splendidly ad- 
herent ae ot et powder in round box, th weights 
are mad famous Almond Base. 
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State where nobody ever heard of me, and | 


just loaf, and not speak to a soul, for 
a week!” 

For the first time Theodosia smiled, and 
he noticed it. 

“Tt sounds funny, just slacking. 

“Oh, no! I was just wondering where 
you'd find that little town in your State 
where nobody’s ever heard of you.” 


I ex- 


HY this emotion, this fervor, in her- 

self and countless others? It wasn’t 
just the splendid bravery of what he had 
done. If this boy was brave in the last 
desperate degree, there were a hundred as 
brave; there were a hundred travelers of the 
unknown element as ready as he to pit their 
lives against frightful risks and terrors that 
froze the spine. Wasn’t it just this 
simplicity and strange selflessness in him 
that set him apart from others, and above 
even his great act? So he had radiated his 
act with beauty; and by the poignant power 
that beauty has (giving the soul glimpses 
of its lost home, men say), he had ex- 
alted millions of people with a fresh sense, 
all but religious in its quality, of the high 
dignity of man..... Here he sat upon a 
keg, just a boy, simple and detached, while 
the skies rang with his name. 

Her voice took up again, almost without 
her will: it was as if words poured from her. 

“What was what you did but a wonder- 
ful act of faith? Do you think of your- 
self as—as religious at all?” 

“Religious !” 

The young man started a grin at that, 
but gazing at her face, seemed to change his 
mind. It was not derisively that he added: 

“Well—what do you mean by religious?” 

“Don’t mind me. I’m laughed at a great 
deal,” she said in her low, hurried voice. 
“My friends seem to think religion means 
believing that God is an old gentleman— 
no, not a gentleman—an old man with 
white whiskers, sitting and scheming on a 
gold throne up there—about a mile higher 
than you could fly. They say they don’t 
believe God’s that—as if anybody did; 
therefore they don’t believe in anything. 
Therefore let’s all have a good time while 
we can. It seems so—so—” 

“What do you mean by religion?” 

“Well, I think it’s just an attitude—of 
the spirit—the believing attitude! I think 
it’s just believing that life has a meaning, 
and a good meaning—and then wanting to 
act accordingly—in harmony..... Does 
that seem awfully quaint, do you think?” 

“Why, no,” he said, without any signs 
of amusement. “And I expect it’s mostly 
talk with your friends too. When you get 
down to it, I expect everybody that 
amounts to anything has got something 
he believes in. The trouble with the ‘have 
a good time’ theory—well, for one thing, I 
never could see that it was much fun.” 

“No.” 

“You have a good time today, and 
then tomorrow you just have to do it all 
over again. You aren’t going anywhere. 
And if you haven’t got something in you 
that’s going somewhere, I can’t see why 
you want to live at all.” 

“No.” 


Everything he said was perfect. He was 
like a dream coming true. It was almost 
more than she could bear. But he 


broke the moment, rising like one recalled 
to time and place; and standing, listened 
again to the shouting and the tumult, which 
he denied to be for him. 

The girl’s gaze upon him was full of 
tenderness. 

Suddenly his eyes—steady ones, with the 
strange level look of a man who will answer 
for himself in any emergency—shot back to 
her, and he said abruptly: 

“You’re a funny sort of girl. Aren’t 
you? You're .entirely different from the 


way you look.” 











A Stylish Blouse 


It’s color these days, that makes a 
garment stylish! With a fifteen-cent 
envelope of Diamond Dyes, you can 
make an old or faded waist smart*as 
any on display. Keep all your clothes 
stylish—through the quick magic of 
home dyeing. 


Beautiful dyeing or perfectly gor- 
geous tinting is easy, if you'll only 
use original Diamond Dyes (true dyes). 
Brighten the house, too; curtains, 
spreads, etc., are Diamond dyed i in an 
hour or less; "right over other colors. 


FREE: Your druggist gives you the 
Diamond Dye Cyclopedia; valuable 
suggestions, easy directions, actual 
iece-goods color samples. Or write 
= illustrated book Color Craft, post- 
aid fom DIAMOND DYES, Dept. 
M16, Burlington, Vermont. 


Diamond oan 


Just Dip to TINT, or Boil toDYE 


ARENTS giving serious thought to the odneatien 
Por Ly e ~1 is should read “Ten Tests fora 
Camp” on page 6. If you need in selecting the 
right camp of school, write, giving full details to the 
Director Department of Education. Enclose stamped 
return envelope. 

Address Department of Education 
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Corns Vanish 


after this amazing liquid 


Acts like an anaesthetic 
Stops pain in 3 seconds 


[NSTANTLY and at once, you can 
wear tight shoes, dance, walk in com- 
fort. Then soon the corn or callus shrivels 
up and loosens. 

You peel it off with your fingers like dead skin. 
No more dangerous paring. 

Professional dancers by the score use this remark- 
able method. Acts instantly, like a loce! anaesthetic. 
Doctors approve it. Removes the whole corn, be- 
sides stopping pain at once. 

Ask your dr for “Gets-It.” Satisfaction 
guaranteed. orks alike on any corn or callus— 
old or new, hard or soft. 


“GETS-I1T"? 2.200"t. 
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“Am I? How?” 

“Well, you look like a—a very modern 
young girl—you look like dancing and par- 
ties and all that, but—what you're inter- 
ested in is religion and—ideas. I didn’t 
know there were any girls like that now- 
adays.” 

“You don’t like girls of any sort, I know. 
I've read in the papers that they simply 
bored—” 

“Now that’s another one! Whoever 
started that, I'd like to know! It’s just— 
since I grew up I’ve been interested in this 
one thing, you see, and I—I’ve never had 
much chance to play around and—and talk 
to girls. I don’t know them, that’s all.” 

“I suppose—when you can stand girls at 
all—you admire the French typé, don’t 
you? I suppose you admire these smart, 
gay, dark Latin girls—these swarthy—” 

“No! As a matter of fact, I’ve always 
preferred— Listen. . . .. Something hap- 
pening upstairs. I wanted to say, Miss— 
look here, I don’t know your name.” 

“It’s Theodosia.” 

“I mean, what I’m to call you—” 

“Theodosia. . Theodosia.” 

“Well, I—before I’m dragged along—I 
was going to say that—maybe you oughtn’t 
to have come here, but I’m glad you did. 
I—I’ve enjoyed meeting you, and I hope— 
Lord!” 


EAVING his sentence hanging, lifting 

his hand, he stood stock-still, gazing in- 
tently at her; and she saw the tired look, 
the faint look of endurance, come out on 
his face again, 

“They’ve busted in.” 

All the unutterable din of the street had 
grown abruptly louder, and there flowed 
down a stream of new noises, violently 
near. Angry words in French and English, 
almost distinguishable, rang shrilly above 
the bedlam of the street. A woman’s voice, 
sounding hysterical, but startlingly clear 
and near, sang out: “Where is he? Major 
Candler!” Men’s voices, gendarmes no 
doubt, called excitedly to each other. The 
front door banged, opened, banged ‘again 
loudly. Heavy feet were thumping every- 
where. 

“Will you hide?” asked Theodosia. “I'll 
lie for you, if you want me to.” 

“Why, no,” he said with a short laugh. 
“May be something serious. J don’t know 
what it’s all about.” 

Theodosia moved away among the 
shadows. In the next second a woman 
sprang into view around the foot of the 
stairs. She saw the tall boy standing there, 
and with an exclamation, ran forward. 

She was an American, small, dark, hand- 
some and richly dressed, perhaps thirty 
years old. Her features suggested a _ re- 
finement which for the moment, appar- 
ently, had deserted her. Her dress was torn 
at ‘the néck, and her hat had been knocked 
crooked on her comely head. 

Theodosia, who met countless people on 
her rounds, rather thought she had seen 
this woman before somewhere. Revolted, 
she heard her gasp out: 

“Major Candler! You know how greatly 
the whole world admires you. Heroes— 
are accustomed to giving to women—as a 
treasured remembrance—the honor—” 

He absolutely stammered: “Now lis- 
ten—this is just a—an occasion; and I'm 
afraid you’ve gotten a little excited with 
the—” 

“I know I have. But it’s—just to have— 
some association—with a wonderful and 
beautiful thing. I ask the great favor, 
which I shall never forget—” 

“Now—now really—” 


T was only too clear that he didn’t know 
what to do. Theodosia couldn’t bear it. 
While her intuition warned her to remain 
in~ retirement,” she came “Sudderily -forward 


tahd laid her handJomw thé woman's ‘arm. 
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It feels good, the new vigor of scalp 
circulation which follows the very 
first treatment with Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. 

And it is good for your hair! 

Pinaud’s goes to the source of 
hair troubles.. It destroys the germ 
which causes dandruff and leads to 
thin hair or baldness. It} brings 
rich nourishment to the hair roots. 


If you are uneasy about your 
hair, if it is coming out heavily, or 
is not as thick and strong as it 
might be, use the Pinaud treatment. 

If your hair is in good condition, 
use Pinaud’s to prevent loss of hair 
health and to give the comfort of 
immaculate head grooming. 

You'll be amazed at the differ- 
ence this treatment, used every 


PINAUD’ 


Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Inc, 








Is your hair as young, as thick as you wish? 


After one treatment 
you feel new life in your hair! 


day, makes in the vigor, the thick- 

ness of your hair: 

EVERY MORNING wet your hair and 
scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine. Then with your fingers pressed 
down firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the tonic 
into every inch of the scalp. Move the 
scalp, not the, fingers! Brush the hair 
while still moist. It will lie smoothly 
just the way you want it. 

A keen sense of hair health, the 

tingling feel of new life in the scalp, 

follow this treatment the first time 
you use it. Soon your hair is grow- 
ing thickly and strongly! 

Buy Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
your drug or departmen* store to- 
day and be ready to begin the 
treatment tomorrow. 


Always look for the signature of 
Ed. Pinaud in red on the bottle. 
Pinaud, Paris, New York. 
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Gira 
Hair 


VANISHES 
as if by Magic 

























1 You try it first ona 
single lock of your 
hair to sce what it 
does. Thus have no 
fear of results. 


2 Then simply comb 
this water-like 
liquid through your 
hair. Clean... safe. 
Takes 7 or 8 minutes, 


Arrange hair and 
watch color gradu- 
ally creep back. Res- 
toratijon will be perfect 
and complete. 





Test Free 
at Home 


ON’T believe your hair is hopelessly gray 
until you have made this amazing test... 
have tried science’s latest way to regain nat- 
ural shade. Broadway’s stars say it’s amaz- 
ing. 3,000,000 women have proved its safety. 

A colorless liquid called Mary T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer does it. Simply comb it 
through the hair. Natural shade quickly re- 
places gray and faded streaks. Auburn hair 
reverts to auburn— black to black. 

No dangerous, messy, crude dyes everyone 
cansee. Nothing to wash off. Makes hair live 
looking and lustrous. Keeps easy to curl. 

For free test send coupon—or get bottle at 
druggist. Few cents’ worth restores perfectly. 
Money returned if not amazed. 


------- TEST FREE ------- 


MaryT. Goldman, 109-0 Goldman Bldg., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
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MARY T. GOLDMAN’S 


Halr Color Restorer 








The poor creature jumped and turned. 
She had already shown signs of returning 
consciousness; now she was like one wak- 
ing from a dream born of fever. 

The two women gazed at each other. 

“Who are you? Why are you here?” said 
the other. “Don’t I know you—” 

“I’m nobody of any importance. But 
don’t you. think it would be best to go— 
before they come for you? For another 
thing, forgive me, but you hardly look 
your best just now—” 

Her words were lost in a new commo- 
tion. Down and upon them rushed three 
gendarmes and a flushed burly man in the 
livery of che club, shouting and imprecat- 
ing. -The burly man had a bad cut on 
his chin. 

The gendarmes grabbed the dark lady as 
if she were a dangerous criminal, and be- 
gan to haul her out. 

“Stop that! Plus doucement!” called 
Theodosia. “Madame va volontiers avec 
vous. Il ne faut pas que vous—” 

“Vous . aussi, diablesse! Fermez le 
bouche!” the doorman roared in a voice 
like the bull of Bashan. 

Suiting the action to the word, he flung 
a hand on Theodosia’s shoulder, and stoop- 
ing, made as if to lift her bodily from the 
floor. 

“Drop that!” said Major 
“Leave the young lady alone.” 

Theodosia hardly saw the doorman as he 
backed away, injured amazement discom- 
posing his Gallic features, and was not 
aware of the sudden quiet that followed the 
last shutting of his door upstairs. 

“Did you know her?” Candler asked. 

“T must have gone to see her once as 


Candler. 


a reporter,” she said colorlessly. “I’m a 
reporter, you see. I forgot to say.” 
“Vive VAmbassadeur! Vive Candler!” 


The cry could be distinguished clearly in 
the cellar now; a moment more, and the 
Envoy. would begin again. But -the hero 
of the hour stood there staring at her dum- 
founded, a frown between his brows. 

“A reporter! You mean—for a news- 
paper? Why, you can’t be!” 

At the note in his voice she grew paler 
still. But she answered resolutely: 

“T certainly haven’t acted much like one. 
But that’s what I am. That’s what my 
trade is.” 

“Why didn’t you say in the beginning 
that you were a reporter?” 


HEODOSIA lifted her eyes. 
“Maybe I ought to have. 
know. I seemed—just to forget.” 

“You forgot! When you were asking me 
those questions about how I felt about— 
life and all? Don’t you know I wouldn’t 
have talked like that if ’'d known you were 
a reporter?” 

“I—don’t think you - understand. It’s 
true I’m a reporter. But as soon as I saw 
you, I knew I wouldn't. write a line about 
you.- I couldn’t.” 

But it seemed to grow worse. He just 
stood there, looking at her. 

“Why,” she said, trembling, “you couldn’t 
possibly think I would play a trick on you, 
could you? You couldn’t possibly imagine 
I would do anything shabby where you are 
concerned? I. forgat. , Just being here 
with you—just talking along with you about 
whatever happened to come up—seemed so 
much more important to me, it was so much 
bigger, that I never thought of my paper 
again. Being a reporter wasn’t good enough 
to be with yyou—so I stopped being a re- 
porter.” 

“All right—I believe you!” he. answered 
hurriedly. “We'll forget the newspaper. I 
was just saying, you—you’ve been person- 
ally—” 

“My paper is-the-New York Jab. I’m 
a reporter on the hard-boiled Tab. And 
if you think I ought to be punished for 
forgetting my place when I was-with you, 


I don’t 
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I promise you—you needn’t do it. 
going to fire me by cable.” 

“Fire you! For not sending in a lot of 
slush—that nobody with any sense would 
want to read—” 

“It’s worth a lot more than that to me to 
have—” 

“Getting quiet—hear? I'll have to go in 
a second. Now I'll tell you. I’ve been 
interviewed a good deal since I came here, 
and they’re all exactly the same. Now you 
just look up one of those interviews, and 
rewrite it in your own way—and you'll find 
you’ve got everything your paper wants.” 


H* look had changed wonderfully, all in 
a minute or two. No doubt he took 
Theodosia now for the greenest and most 
helpless of cubs; and so, in a way, he was 
deceived after all. 

She said huskily: “I’m afraid they ad- 
mire you too much to let me off quite so 
easily: You're just a dear to want to help 
me, but I don’t mind a bit about it. now. 
It’s been such tremendous luck for me—” 

“Wait a minute.” 

He took a turn away from her, hastily. 
Outside, the quiet was deepening: Now, 
suddenly, there was heard the muffled sound 
of a single voice: the Envoy was speaking. 

The tall young man came back, a little 
fidgety, yet absolutely unconscious and in- 
tent, and dropped his great hand upon her 
shoulder. 

“T'll tell you, Miss—listen—” 

“It’s Theodosia.” 

“All right—listen, Theodosia. (My name's 
John.) I think I’ve got an idea.” 

All Theodosia’s slender flesh began to tin- 
gle at the grip, and her heart came up into 
her throat. If he had said to her, “Come 
with me now to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, come beside me into the valley of the 
shadow of death”—how unfalteringly would 
she have obeyed him! 

“You run back over the talk we've had 
here, and pick out anything you think is in- 
teresting enough—and just write it up in 
your own way. Take that about the in- 
struments, for instance—that’s never been 
printed. . . . Couldn’t you cook up 
some sort of story that way?” 

In one flash, her reporter’s mind “ran 
back” over this talk of theirs: instantly she 
recognized the materials for a story such as 
no other reporter on earth could ever have 
gotten from this man. She couldn’t trust 
herself to speak. 

“Or—I'll tell you,” he threw out rather 
jumpily, dropping his hand, “if you wanted 
to, you could take that about religion— 
what we said. I’ve never talked to any 
reporters about those things, and if you 
thought your paper— You just write u 
whatever you think is right, and I—I'll 
stand for it.” 

It. was too much for the Tab reporter. 
She turned her head quickly away.... . 


They’te 


“Oh, my! I haven’t got a handkerchief.” 
“Here.” 
“Thank you... . . Here comes the 
General.” 


The door at the head of the stairs had 
burst open; the feet of the military were 


descending. Down through the dimness 
came, too, a voice: 
“Major! Ready now! Quick, please!” 


“Right, General—right with you. I—I 
wanted—” 

“People usually say under these circum- 
stances, ‘I’ll have this laundered and return 
it to you.’ I’m not going to return this to 
you, and I’ll never have it laundered. Thank 
you for everything,” she said breathlessly. 
“I’m .afraid it’s too much to hope that I'll 
ever talk to- you.again—so forgive my saying 
now. that you’ve taught me—so I'll never 
forget it—that there’s no beauty in the 
world like the beauty of conduct... Good- 

” 


y. , 
“Candleer! .. Candleer!”: ; 
He grasped the--hand-she held out, begin- 
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ning to say something—and then she was 
aware that the General, whose existence she 
had lost sight of, was holding him by the 
other arm, literally pulling at him, while 
the General’s voice was peppering all about 
“the psychological moment; not a second to 
lose.” 

Then the soldier’s face receded, looking 
rather apoplectic, and they were standing 
farther back among the piled boxes. 

“I just wanted to tell you,” he said, hur- 
riedly, “I understand the- whole thing, and 
know how it is. They assign you to do 
things, and you have to do them. I—it 
sounds sort of foolish, but—ah—what was 
that you asked me at first?” 

“At first?” 

“T mean the first thing you said, when 
you came out from behind the barrel?” 

All the color flowed away from Theo- 
dosia’s face, and her head lowered and 
turned away. “I forget,” she said faintly. 

Her eyes must have closed. But she felt 
his quick hand on her shoulder; and then 
his lips touched her cheek. Then, out of 
the immense and singing stillness, she heard 
his low voice: “No, that wont do.” That 
hand of his touched her chin and brought 
her head round; now her other cheek, in its 
turn, felt that awkward and inexperienced 
salute. 

“That makes it the accolade. That makes 
it—official. Good-by.” 

“IT don’t want it to be the accolade,” said 
Theodosia. “I don’t want it to be official.” 

The moon-mad child opened her eyes. But 
there was nobody there. 

A moment later the building shook, and 
the heavens cracked with a new uproar. 


ETURNING late at night to the hotel 
bedroom, Jeanie Margolius remembered, 

with a gleam of tired amusement, that mad 
Tab assignment of Theodosia’s. But Jeanie 
had her own troubles to think of; she was 
frayed.from the long day. Having arrived 
tardily at the scene of the luncheon, she had 
failed to get within sight of the building; 
later, following the mobs about all after- 
noon, she had never even glimpsed Major 
Candler; and then at night, when there was 
a big dinner and reception for the hero, she 
had slaved for hours for Howard Strobaker, 
the -Cowurier’s Paris correspondent, to get, 
in the end, three measly sticks on the street 
crowds, “from a woman’s point of view.” 

Theodosia lay fast asleep on her side of 
the sway-backed double bed, but, in a 
few minutes, Jeanie banged on a bureau 
drawer and Theodosia sat up in bed. 

“Hello, Jeanie. What time is it?” 

“Pretty near one. How long you been in?” 

Theodosia’s instant thought was: “Then 
it’s out.” What she meant was that the 
New York Daily Tableaux, containing the 
longest story she had ever written, was at 
this moment being hawked to the subway 
crowds at far away Brooklyn Bridge. 

“I turned in early. I was—a little tired.” 

“Worn to a frazzle kissing Major Candler, I 
presume, ° I’m frazzled too—what a holiday !” 

“Did you—did you go to the luncheon?” 

“Not all the way—they didn’t seem to 
want me,” said Jeanie, drawing off her tight 
pumps with a moan of relief. “Strobaker 
figures there were one hundred thousand 
people within a radius of five blocks, and all 
but two of them stepped on me, is my esti- 
mate. How I got out of the alley with a 
stitch on me will never be known. Did you 
see Candler when he came out and waved 
the flags?” 

“No, I didn’t see him then—but before.” 

“What ’ os 

In a quiet voice, sounding a little forced, 
Theodosia’ said: “I hada few minutes with 
him—aldne—before he ‘went to ithe bal- 
cony.” 

“Vou what?” 

“You remember the delay after the Envoy 
came out—while they »were' trying to get 
order? I—I was with him: then,” - 
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what Snider mulling 


does for cats 


HAVE you ever tasted catsup 
that is mulled the Snider way? 

This marvellous method of 
blending spices with sun-ripened 
tomatoes has helped to put Snider's 
Catsup in a preferred class. 

Preferred by those who want 
sparkling flavor, preferred by those 
who look for a condiment with 
a difference. 

That all catsup does not taste 
alike is a discovery many people 
are surprised to make, the first time 
they try Snider’s. But it is a familiar 
fact to the countless others who 








Wine of tomatoes | 
gorgeously spiced! 


have been usin g this catsup for years 
and enjoying its distinctive flavor. 

What do you think? Don’t say 
“catsup” but say “Snider's”, and put 
to the testits individuality of recipe 
and its delightful mulled blandness. 


Snider’s 


The mulled catsup 














Snider's keeps good company 
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~ COCKTAIL SAUCE 


FRESH-KEPT VEGETABLES & FRUITS IN GLASS & TIN 
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AAAA 
Sani-Flush ends a 


disagreea 





Wat was once the 
most disagreeable 
household task—clean- 
ing the toilet—is now 
the easiest. Just sprin- 
kle a little Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow- 
ing the directions on 
the can, and flush. Stains, marks 
and incrustations will disappear. 
The hidden, unhealthful trap will 
be cleaned. Foul odors will van- 
ish. Sani-Flush leaves the toilet 
bow] white and sparkling. As clean 
as if you scrubbed and scalded it. 

Sani-Flush is perfectly harm- 
less to plumbing. Keep a can 
handy all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 





Rog US Par oF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 


Canton, Ohio 
manufacturers of Melo 














4 High School 
s Course in 
2 Years 


This s.mplified, complete High School 
Course—specially prepared for home study 
by leading professors—meets all require- 
ments for entrance to oats, business, and 
essions. 


20 Other over sin noes 
C 







Drexel Ave. & 58th Street 
Dept. H-381 Chicago 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 

Sa ae oe - rom 
Dept.H-381 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 

Send me full Information on the subject checked 

and how you will help me win success in that line. 

.. Architect .. Electrical Engineer 

..Buliding Contractor ..General Education 
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hadn’t meant to speak of it even to you, but 
—I did ask him. 
he refused exactly.” 
kiss him!” 


But—he did.” 





Caught at a critical moment, Jeanie stood 
petrified in her single garment. 

“Say that again.” 

In halting sentences unlike her usual ac- 
complished flow (for she found it difficult to 
tell it all to Jeanie), Theodosia related how 
the impossible had happened. 

“You mean to say he talked to you all 
that time?” 





“Oh, yes!” 
“Well, for Pete’s sake! What’d he say?” 
burst out Jeanie. “Tell me your story, 


can’t you, instead of sitting there—” | 
“I’ve got a carbon copy of the story. I |! 
—I'd like you to read it, if you will.” 
Pattering over the floor on bare feet, she || 
produced her manuscript from the drawer of 
the shaky table. 





N the first page, Jeanie murmured ab- 

ruptly: “You’ve got a great beat here, 
kid.” By the third page a look of per- 
plexity and vague dissatisfaction settled def- 
initely on her strong face. 

It was “a darned interesting story;” it 
was “all new stuff;” but—it ought to have 
been written differently for the Tab. 

“You don’t think,” said Theodosia, heavy- 
hearted, “I give at all a—a good picture of 
the occasion—and of him?” 

“Yes, you do! The background’s first 
rate. And his attractiveness—and something 
fine about him—that’s all brought out 
mighty well. But—frankly, it’s too much 
like a character study, Theo. It reads more 
like a high-brow magazine article than a 
great big human story for the Tab. Now, 
let’s see. .... Now, here—here we are! 
You’ve got this juicy girl-stuff buried, just 
buried, and it’s exactly what the Tab— 
Well, for the love of Mike!” 

“What ?” 

“Listen! Tucked away at the end—I 
didn’t even see it! ‘While avoiding odious 
comparisons, he did let it appear that his 
personal preference was not toward the 
brunette type—’ ” 

“TI think that’s pretty bad. 
it out altogether, but for—” 


| 
| 


I'd have left 


“Left it out altogether,’” mimicked 
Jeanie, astounded. “Why, can’t you see 
that’s your headline! ‘Candler Prefers 


Blondes!’ Why, it just jumps up and 
knocks your eye out! ‘Candler Prefers—” 
But Theodosia, it seemed, couldn’t see it. 
“T tried to give the values the way they 
were, Jeanie. To have played that up, as if 
it were the most important thing, would 
have simply falsified the facts—and him.” 

“Ts that so?” said Jeanie warmly. “Well, 
when your copy-desk has rewritten this, you 
will find that’s just what they’ve done!” 

“Understand me, Jeanie. I’d rather have 
the Tab fire me by cable ten times over 
than to have made that about blondes my 
lead.” 

“Oh, I didn’t say they’d fire you. It'll be 
a big story all right—after your rewrite peo- 
ple get through with it. Still, you did fall 
down awful flat on your assignment to 
corner Candler and kiss him if you could. 
By luck, you spent a couple of weeks alone 
with him in a cellar—and you spent them 
chinning him about God. How’d you ex- 
plain that to Valentine, if-I might ask?” 

“T didn’t try to explain it.” 

“Well, pardon my curiosity, but just what 
did you do in this connection? You went 
there as a hard-boiled Tab girl to kiss the 
hero, didn’t you? Tell me, did you ask him, 
and he refuse? Or were you just too much 
of a little lady to mention the matter?” 

Theodosia said in labored tones: “I 


It couldn’t be said that 
“Sounds as if you were claiming you did 


“I’m not claiming anything, and I didn’t. 








“Candler kissed you?” 
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You will enjoy the thrill 
of your reading lifetime in 


TARZAN 


LORD OF THE JUNGLE 


By 


EDGAR RICE 
BURROUGHS 


There’s never been another 
story like the Tarzan romances 
—not even Rider Haggard’s 
immortal “King Solomon's 
Mines.” If you've never read 
one of these fascinating tales, 
now is your chance, for the 
best of them all is appearing 
in the current March issue of 
THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE. 
And along with it are— 


Fifteen Other 


Stirring Stories 


“Crystals of Crime,” a tremen- 
dously powerful novelette of a 
battle against San Francisco's 
dope-ring, by a former member 


of the Federal narcotic squad, 


Lemuel De Bra; “The Tough 
Nut,” a fine lumber-camp novel 


by Harold Titus; “The End of 
the Bar Box D,” by Jay Lucas, 


and others by such writers as 


H. Bedford-Jones, Clarence 


Herbert New, Frank Shaw, Bud 
La Mar, Bigelow Neal and Cul- 


peper Zandtt. 


All in the March issue 
(now on sale) of — 


THE BLUE BOOK 


MAGAZINE 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, 


blisher, 


36 So. State St., Chicago 
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With a stupefaction in which incredu- 
lity died hard, Jeanie exploded: 

“Where is it in the story?” 

“IT couldn’t put it in the story. I re- 
garded it—more—as personal.” 

Jeanie’s wild whoops might have been 
heard two floors below. “You claim the 
smack he gave you wasn’t the smack you 
asked for,” said Jeanie, red with mirth; 
“that’s your story, is it?” 

Theodosia, pale and rather strained, said: 
“I don’t mean to claim anything..... 
But, by the way, so that you wont be so 
surprised at me after this—I’m not trying 
to be hard-boiled any more, Jeanie. I’m 
going on just the way I am.” 

At that instant there was a loud rap on 
the door and a voice said: “Des dépéches.” 

Both girls jumped a little. 

“Bien. Mettez-les sous la porte.” 

Two envelopes slid under the door: two 
cablegrams for Theodosia. Jeanie’s face 
changed. 

“Could they possibly have heard—” 

“If the Zab wants to fire me for what 
I’ve done, I want to be fired by the Tab,” 
said Theodosia steadily. 

But when she opened those envelopes, and 
saw how very different was the intention of 
her paper, the revulsion of feeling, and the 
relief, were so strong in the Zab reporter 
that they almost undid her. The words 
swam under her eyes. 

“Ts it all right, Theo?” 

“Well, they don’t seem to think I did so 
awful!” said Theodosia, winking. “Oh, 
Jeanie! Look!” 

Jeanie read the first message very quick- 
ly; it was only four words long: 

“Bully for you, Theodosia. 

“J. J. Truslow.” 

But then J. J. was the Old Man himself. 
The second message was from Valentine, and 
he, evidently, hadn’t stopped to count words. 

“You have stirred and moved us all, my 
dear child, with your remarkable story. 
Quite best thing out of Paris this week and 
certainly undreamed of response to my mes- 
sage last night. Syndicate has sold all over 
country and this moment Courier asks per- 
mission to reprint as second-day story honor 
not previously received by us. In office 
nothing else talked of tonight, and it is our 
best men who are warmest in admiration of 
this beautiful report of a historic moment 
and a heroic boy. Now extend holiday as 
you feel disposed, and when you come back 
shall try to show that feeling under which 
I now write has not been forgotten. 

“Valentine.” 


EVER in her life had Jeanie seen or 

heard of a communication from a man- 
aging editor to a cub reporter couched in 
such terms. She began rather stammeringly: 

“T don’t know whether I did you an in- 
justice, or the Tab an injustice—or—but I 
certainly guessed it wrong. It’s—” 

But what was the use of talking? Jeanie 
dropped the messages on the floor, and 
gathered her friend up in a great huz. 

“Why, you darned little kid, you! I'd 
give a year of my life to have those cables.” 

But later, when the whole matter had 
been talked over far more fully; much later, 
when the lights had been out a long time, 
the older reporter couldn’t resist returning 
to a cardinal point, though this time without 
any merriment at all. 

“Couldn’t you have—couldn’t you still— 
make that kiss a separate story, not neces- 
sarily using your name, but—” 

Under the sheets, Theodosia’s fingers 
squeezed hers. 

“Jeanie, I tried again and again to give 
it to the paper, outside the story and in— 
but it just never would go. It didn’t seem 
intended for the Tab somehow. I—I don’t 
think he meant it for publication.” 

After that, though she lay a leng time 
awake, Jeanie did not speak again. 
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High Lights 





[* is midnight. Silence reigns throughout the castle. 

In a room on one of the upper floors, a woman 
gazing anxiously out into the darkness, hears the step of 
the sentry pacing back and forth outside her door. 

Suddenly a light flashes in the distance—the signal. 
Quickly she picks up her sleeping boy from the bed and 
lowers him to the ground sixty feet below. 

Twenty years pass. The boy returns to the castle from 
exile, now a king. Everywhere in this little Moorish 
kingdom of Granada, he is acclaimed by his subjects, 
who for years have been fighting a losing battle against 
overwhelming odds—the armies of Spain, determined 
now to drive the Moors out of Granada. 

The brave but war-wearied Moors slowly gave ground 
before the weight of superior numbers, until finally in 
December, 1491, the King prepared to make his last stand 
in his castle and fortress. But the long siege which 
followed broke the spirit of his people. 

With practically an entire nation thundering at his 
gates, cut off from food and water, his forces depleted, 
the King could do nothing but surrender. Before dawn 
of the next morning, he and his family left the castle 
by a secret passage. Reaching the summit of a near-by 
hill, this broken-hearted monarch turned for a last look 
at the castle. Tears filled his eyes. And well he might 
weep, for he was leaving behind him all the honors of 
his line and all the glories and delights of life. 

To add to his anguish of soul, he was taunted by 
the reproaches of his mother, who said: “You do well 
to weep as a woman over what you could not defend 
as a man.” 

So ends the story of the last stand of the Moors in 
Spain and of their ruler King Boabdil, later called “The 
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Unlucky.” And the hill from which he bade farewell 
to his kingdom is still known as “The Hill of Tears.” 

King Boabdil’s castle, the Alhambra, has since re- 
mained the chief attraction of Granada. It was here, 
in the Hall of Ambassadors, that Columbus held his 
last audience with Queen Isabella of Spain before he 
set sail for the New World. 

Today, high up on the side of the Alpujarras Moun- 
tains, the famous Alhambra of the thirteenth century 
looks down upon a peaceful countryside. This great 
fortress and palace, with its towers and battlements and 
its surrounding wall, contains within its myriad halls 
and courts some of the finest examples of Moorish art— 
frescoes and arabesques of lacelike delicacy and in- 
tricacy; glazed tiles bearing the escutcheons of half- 
forgotten Moslem kings; Arabian arcades of open filigree 
work; fountains with alabaster basins: countless treas- 
ures which have resisted the inroads of time and are pre- 
served in all their original beauty. Unique in its blend- 
ing of Moorish and Spanish tradition, the Alhambra is 
rich in associations of an adventurous and romantic age. 

Travel is the instrument which brings the color and 
romance of alien civilizations into our everyday life, 
and makes it possible to feel their spirit and charm. 
Through travel we can store away vivid pictures of life 
which will not fade or grow dim. 




























































































“WHEN I SELL ’EM—” 
(Continued from page 59) 


This bobo can speak some English. “The 
president ?” he repeats, with a puzzled frown. 
“Monsieur Doumerque?” 

“Yeh,” returns Emerson eagerly, “that’s 
the name. We’re old friends, but for the 
moment I’d forgotten his monicker.” 

“Monsieur Doumerque,” says the clerk 
gravely, “has the residence in the Palace 
Elysée.” 

“Never mind where he changes shirts,” 
growls Breeze impatiently. “Where’s his 
office in this—” 

At this point I cuts in and explains in 
French that my boy friend’s not looking 
for the president of the Republic but for 
the managing director of Beaupré et Cie. 

“You have the appointment ?” inquires the 
youngster. 

“No,” admits Emerson, “but I got to see 
him right away on something very impor- 
tant. Better lead me to him quick, gargon, 
unless you want your job pulled out from 
under you.” 


HE gargon rattles off to me that he’s 

desolated and stricken to the heart and 
otherwise in a general state of misery bor- 
dering on a breakdown over the unfortunate 
situation, but the fact is M. Cartouse can- 
not be seen without the appointment. 

“When,” I asks, “has he some open time?” 

The clerk thumbs through a book and 
then jangles off another jag of jargon. 

“What’s the secret?” scowls Breeze. “Are 
you goops gossiping about me?” 

“The lad here says,” I returns, “that he 
can fix it for you to see the director’s sec- 
retary a week from next Thursday at two- 
thirty.” 

“What!” yelps Emerson. 

“The secretary,” I goes on, “will arrange 
a date for you with the assistant director, 
who at the moment is in Algiers but is ex- 
pected back any month now.” 

“That’s fine!” enthuses Breeze, with heavy 
sarcasm. “It'll be great to see good old 
Pierre again.” 

“The assistant,” I continues, “makes all 
the appointments for the main gazabo. 
With the breaks the boy here figures you 
and Monsieur Cartouse should get together 
in ten or twelve weeks, not counting legal 
holidays and church festivals.” 

“Tell that fat-head,” barks Emerson, “who 
I am and what I represent.” 

“Very alimentary, my dear Watson,” I 
assures him. “Very alimentary.” Where- 
upon I proceeds to reel off a line of blah 
about what a big wind Breeze is in the 
fodder profession, how he’s tamed the wild 
oat in the interests of universal peace, and 
how he’s about to honor La Belle with his 
product. 

“Ah,” says the Frenchman, smiling sweet- 
ly at Emerson. “A sales-person.” 

“Me, a sales-person!” howls Breeze. 

“It is Monsieur Dufois one should then 
see,” goes on the clerk. 

“Maybe one should,” snaps Emerson, “but 
not this one. Ask him,” he directs me, 
“where Cartouse lives. If I can’t crash him 
here, I'll get him at his home.” 

“Don’t make me laugh,” says I. “This 
is the anniversary of my dog’s death. ... . 
If you were to bust in on a Frenchman at 
his home with a business proposition, you’d 
cause a crise.” 

“A what?” asks Breeze. 

“A crise. A crisis,’ I explains. “Bar- 
ricades would be thrown up in the streets; 
the faubourgs would start massacring the 
intelligentsia, and sans culottes would march 
on Versailles yelling for cake.” 

“All of that?” grunts Emerson. 

“And more,” says I. “Crises have been 
started in Paris for less than that. A cup 


of cold coffee—an underdone veal cutlet-—a 
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Next summer . . ~ . see this 
land of your dreams... 


Uz balmy, invigorating, rain- 
less skies—play, motor, fest and 
relax in Southern California next sum- 
mer. Understand why artists love to 
— it, poets sing it, and hard-headed 
usiness men and women linger in it 
to build their homes. Prepare for a 
glorious time —and surprises that will 
thrill you for a life-time! Bring your 
overcoat but not your umbrella. 

Here is Sportland — the playland 
capital of the nation. What do you en- 
joy best? Motoring? Golf? Swimming 
or surf bathing? Fishing for deep sea 
fighters or upland trout? Tennis? Polo? 
Yachting? Motor-boating? Horseback 
riding? Mountaineering? Camping? 
Dancing? Or jus plain loafing? 

All of these are here and every in- 
terest point is readily accessible from 
Los Angeles by motor, train or trolley. 
Here is the Pacific Coast metropolis— 
gay, interesting, thriving. Los Angeles 


County's natural wealth is astounding. 
Its oil fields are rated at a billion dol- 
lars. Last year’s agricultural crop 
approximated $95,000,000. 


Think of 271 miles of gently sloping 
Riviera-like beaches along the blue 
Pacific, the mysterious desert; giant 
mountains. Old Spanish Missions are 
irresistible, likewise fascinating Holly- 
wood, Riverside, San Bernardino, San 
Diego, Ventura, Santa Barbara! 


Here is the new gateway to the 
Orient and Hawaii. On the one trip 
you may include Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spo- 
kane at small extra cost. Consult your 
nearest railroad ticket agent about spe- 
cial low rates May 15 to O@ober 31. 


Don’t think of planning next sum- 
mer’s recreation without sending the 
coupon for an authentic 52-page illus- 
trated vacation book. 
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banana peel thrown in the street; and alors, 
you’ve got a crise..... Why not see the 
buyer?” I suggests. “This baby may have 
the authority to swing the whole deal with- 
out going to the higher-ups.” 

“All right,” agrees Breeze grudgingly, “but 
I hope the boys back home never hear of it.” 

“Monsieur Emerson,” I announces stiffly 
to the clerk, “condescends to see Monsieur 
Dufois.” 

The frog again starts thumbing through 
his book, turning over several sheets. 

“Two weeks from today at three-fifteen,” 
discovers the youngster, “Monsieur Dufois 
will be at liberty.” 

“No chance before that?” I asks. 

“Pas de chance,” returns the Gaston. 

“I think,” says Breeze, “I ought to see the 
American consul about this.” 

“By all means,” I concurs. “Maybe you 
can get him to back a couple of battleships 
up this rue.” 

I got no idea of leaving the plant until 
I sees Emerson in action with his sales 
hooey, so I continues arguing with the clerk 
and with the help of a couple of other fel- 
lers—Dix Francs and Vingt Francs—I gets 
him to call up Monsieur Dufois on a chance 
that he’ll break a date for us. He wont, but 
his secretary will, if we'll wait awhile. 

“What does he mean—awhile?” grouches 
Breeze. “Until he gets back from Morocco 
the long way, or from the partridge-fishing 
in Normandy ?” 

“Just a little fifteen minutes,” promises 
the youngster. 

“Imagine,” snarls Emerson, a_ half-hour 
later, “me, an American ace of industry, 
getting bench warts waiting for a ten-dollar- 
a-month Frenchman who probably hasn’t 
the authority to buy a ball of twine without 
sixteen requisitions and a promise to pay 
the bill out of his own pocket.” 

“Never mind,” I soothes, “Napoleon stuck 
around quite a while in France before he 
clicked.” 


* another thirty minutes or so we get the 
high sign from the desk that Monsieur 
Dufois’ secretary is ready to receive us, and 
we're led to an office at the end of the hall. 

“Watch me land on this bozo,” mutters 
Breeze. “They can’t make a sucker out of me.” 

The bozo turns out to be a skirt, a dark 
little thing and not so hard on these eyes. 
She’s got nearly everything—except some 
English: Emerson’s “Hello, Sweetheart!” 
died like a dog. 

No, there’s not a chance of seeing Mon- 
sieur Dufois. He’s very busy, and besides he 
left an hour ago for the tennis courts. Per- 
haps we will tell her our errand. 

“She wants to know,” I translates freely, 
“what you have to sell. Show her.” 

Breeze opens his sample case and drags 
out one of the red-white-and-black cartons. 
I’m watching the gal and note an angry 
frown come in between her snappy eyes. I 
expected it. 

“Toasted Nifties, the Cereal Supreme,” an- 
nounces Emerson. “America’s favorite food 
now, France’s tomorrow and the world’s the 
day after.” = 

He opens the packet, runs some of the 
sawdust through his fingers and then passes 
the box over to the secretary. She peeps 
into it and then turns to me with a jabber. 

“What does Annabelle say?” asks Breeze. 

“Annabelle says,” I comes back, “that we 
must have made a mistake. They only 
handle food-supplies here.” 

“Food supplies?” yelps Emerson. “What 
does that jane think is in this box—dredg- 
ing machinery ?” 

I explains to the chick that Toasted 
Nifties are toasted oats in their most charm- 
ing form, and no American would think of 
beginning the day without a load of ’em 
under his or her belt. The Constitution 
follows the flag in the United States, I tells 








her, but it’s Nifties that gives us our good 
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constitution, one capable of keeping up with 
the flag. 

“Pas possible!” exclaims the wench, and 
says a little piece of her own. 

“Sybil informs me,” I translates to Breeze, 
“that it cannot be food.” 

“You tell that female frog,” scowls Emer- 
son, “to have some milk and sugar fetched, 
and I'll show her a dish that’ll knock her 
cross-eyed. You can also tell her,” he con- 
tinues, “that I’m going to another ‘concern 
= the Nifties if they don’t grab it quick 

ere.” 

I retails the last part to the damsel and 
she replies by handing me a sheet of paper. 

“What’s that?” demands Breeze. 

“A list of Beaupré’s competitors,” I re- 
turns, “with their addresses and phone- 
numbers.” 

All at once the secretary gives a quick 
jump out of her seat, grabs her hat and 
with a fast “Bonjour!” dashes from the office. 

“Earthquake?” gasps Emerson. 

“No,” says I, pointing to the clock on the 
wall. “Four bells. Business over for the day.” 


walks silently back toward the hotel. 
Suddenly Breeze turns on me with an 
angry phiz. 

“You sure,” he busts out, “that you 
weren’t double-crossing me with that French 
gab of yours?” 

“Double-crossing you?” I repeats. “What 
makes you think so?” 

“Well,” says Emerson, “I never saw 
Nifties treated so coldly before. I guess you 
got no personality.” 

“What,” I yelps, “happened to the sales- 
man of the modern school with a message? 
I thought you’d be sitting in the boss’ lap 
before you were at Beaupré’s five minutes, 
selling him three shiploads of Nifties and 
getting his first installment payment on a 
garbage incinerator plant and a raccoon coat.” 

Emerson hasn’t much to say back, but 
by the time we reach the hotel, he’s friendly 
enough again to invite me upstairs for a 
shot of pre-war Scotch he’d brought over 
from America. Breeze opens the door to 
his room and I enters first. I’m no sooner 
inside than a pair of husky arms wrap 
themselves around me, and I catch a flash 
of Emerson struggling with a pair of 
gendarmes. The place seems to be all clut- 
tered up with them. 

“What’s the idea?” I barks, when I 
gets a chance. Then I busts out laughing. 

In the middle of the room is a big sheet- 
iron tub full of water, and floating around 
are several red-black-and-white ‘cartons of 
Toasted Nifties, the Cereal Supreme. Breeze is 
gazing at the layout with wild, staring eyes. 

It only takes a few questions to back up 
my guess as to what’s happened. Here’s 
what had. 

The valet de chambre is poking around 
the room and comes upon a number of 
packages in the imperial German colors. He 
opens one, and finds dark brown granules. 
Explosive—German plot to blow up some- 
thing or other—gendarmes—packages in 
water to prevent blast—and the wait for the 
plotters. 

“Explosive! Plot! Rot!” bellows Breeze, 
when I explains. “Look here!” 

He breaks away from the gendarme hold- 
ing him, takes a carton of Nifties from his 
case, opens it, and before they can stop him 
heaves a handful into his mouth. That kind 
of stuns ’em and they stand away wide-eyed. 

“You take some too,” invites Emerson, 
and to be sociable I chews a mouthful. 

Even with that demonstration and our 
passports, it takes us an hour to get scot 
clear of the mess. 

“How’d you like the Nifties?” is the first 
question Breeze asks, when we’re alone at last. 

“Not so bad,” says I. 

“Tll notify the world they’re not,” comes 
back Breeze, enthusiastic. “Made as they 
are from the sweet-scented heart of the—” 
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Follow That Urge to See the 
Lands Beyond the Setting Sun 


The old, the new, the fantastic, the beautiful. You find adventure, 
you find fresh interest in the lands of the Orient. 

Go to those countries that intrigue you most. Spend whatever time 
you choose among their storied wonders. 

You touch at Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila. 
Each port different in character and in its appeal to the traveler. 

Thus you see Japan, a miracle of loveliness and modern progressive- 
ness. China, her ancient cities, her beautiful temples. Manila, a bit of 
old Spain in a tropical setting. . 

Here is the opportunity for a new vacation adventure at but small 
expense. Roundtrip fare to Manila and return by way of Japan and 
China as low as $750 per capita. (Include Honolulu if you choose.) 
First cabin accommodations and meals are included. 

Or continue Round the World to other lands of keenest interest. In all 22 ports 
in 14 countries. Liberal stopovers at any port with identical accommodations on 
subsequent liners. Like a cruise on a private yacht. 

You sail on a magnificent President Liner, aristocrat of ships. Broad of beam 
and steady. Luxurious and expertly served. You sleep ina bed nota berth. Rest 
or relax on wide, sunny decks. Enjoy the world-famous cuisine. ' 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los eles and San Francisco for the 
Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. From Boston and New York 
fortnightly sailings via Havana, Panama and California. From Naples, Genoa 
and illes fortnightly sailings for New York and Boston. 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 
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Insure your 
personal effects 









T would cost so much to 

replace them—and costs 
so little to protect your- 
self against the expense 
of replacement if they 
are stolen, or destroyed 
while in the hands of 
transportation companies 
in hotels, clubs and all 
public places, or anywhere 
outside your home. 

Ask any North Amer- 
ica Agent to explain how 
Tourist Baggage Insur- 
ance protects you against 
the loss of personal ef- 
fects. Or send the at- 
tached coupon for com- 
plete information. 
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Insurance Company of North America, 


Sixteenth St., at the Parkway, 
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A Royal Road 
to Adventure 


Adventure and romance are by 
no means dead. You can’t help 
feeling a thrill when you step up a 
gangplank and sail off to an un- 
known land. The trip is an adven- 
ture in itself and once you’ve torn 
yourself away from the routine of 
familiar things almost anything 
(pleasant, of course!) may happen 
to you. 


As for the particular trip you'll take— 
well, there are any number of them, so the 
best thing is to consult the trevel organ- 
izations advertising in these pages. Write 
them a note telling them the kind of trip 
you’d like and they'll save you from furth- 
er wondering and worry. There is no 
charge for this service. 
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MONEY OF HER OWN 
(Continued from page 48) 


crowded out of him. It was a good day all 
around. 

Philip had been through the entire plant 
before evening and a dozen ideas were sim- 
mering in his mind as he rode back to the 
city on a crowded street-car. Tonight the 
city entirely pleased him. There were things 
to be done here and some of them he could 
do. In the morning he would get up to some 
sort of certainty. That he was short of 
money did not trouble him. He would get 
through the week somehow and there were 
forty dollars waiting at the end of it. Not 
much to that gang he was with last night— 
nothing, according to Harriet’s notions. He 
wondered what Carol Ranger would do 
with forty a week, and as his mind went 
back to her he realized that he had been 
thinking of paper products all day and 
nothing else. But here, at the end of the 
day, was the thought of her, like a home- 
coming. If he did get on, he mused, there 
must be a lot of money in that concern for 
some one. The output was tremendous. Men 
did get rich in just such connections. 

But now he was only rich enough for a 
plate of beans, a cup of coffee and a piece 
of apple pie. Then, for lack of something 
else to do, he went back to the rooming- 
house. It was a mild spring night and as 
he came into the streets where people lived, 
shirt-sleeved men were raking shabby lawns 
and children riding up and down the pave- 
ment in battered coasting wagons. At the 
rooming-house, the hickory rockers on the 
porch were all occupied. The girl, whose 
name he still did not know, was standing by 
the door talking to some one across the 
porch. She looked up and nodded smilingly. 

“How are you tonight?” she asked. 

“T’m fine.” 

“Did I get you up on time?” 

“You certainly did. Will you do it again? 
I’ve a nerve to ask you, but—” 

“It’s not a bit of trouble. How did you 
like Crampton’s ?” 

“Tt’s a great place.” 

“I know some of the girls in the office 
and they all like it. I thought once I'd like 
to get out there.” 

“Do you work?” 

“T’ll say so. I’m with Lasalle and Martin. 
They’re lawyers.” 

The people on the porch were looking 
Philip over and he and the girl became 
conscious of the very definite pause in gen- 
eral conversation. 

“Do you want to meet the people in the 
house?” she asked, and added under her 
breath: “Don’t, unless you want to.” 

“JT certainly do want to,” said Philip and 
was immediately introduced. 


E discovered that the girl’s name was’ 


no doubt Katherine, for everyone 
called her Kathy. The plump woman in 
the largest rocker was a saleswoman, judging 
from her frequent mention of the heat in 
the store that day. There were also Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant, vaguely superior to everyone 
else for some reason, a thoroughly washed 
young man of twenty-five with a broad 
Irish face and an inflammatory necktie, an- 
other young man who sold automobiles and 
made his vocation known in every sentence 
by some reference or other, and a very 
pretty girl with a curly bob, who might have 
been cut off a bolt of other pretty girls, 
so true to the pattern of the minute was she. 
Philip was entirely friendly. He sat on 
the porch rail, smoked a cheap cigarette and 
discussed the weather, the city, and the 
Crampton factory. Dusk fell; Kathy sat on 
the step, saying little. She was watching 
the new man who had come to live under 
her mother’s roof, and if there was romance 
stirring her mind it was only natural. The 
man from afar had strayed into her life. 





Kathy worked in a lawyer’s office. She 
knew the intonation that breeding and edu- 
cation gives, and she remembered that this 
man had gone out to the Cliff Road yester- 
day and not come back until midnight. She 
knew he must be poor. But even her mother 
had said that he looked like an honest boy. 
Things always happened just when you 
didn’t expect them. What things? 

“Want to go to the second show, Kathy?” 
Earl Bates asked her. 

“No—I guess not.” 

“IT wont ask you again, my girl.” . 

“Don’t break my heart,” said Kathy. 

“Well, let’s go,” urged the girl with the 
curly bob. “I hate to miss the beginning of 
a picture.” 

The group broke up. The girl and the 
two men went away together. Mrs. Grant 
thought she felt a mosquito, and she and 
her husband at once sought the security 
of the house. The plump saleswoman soon 
followed. 


PHILIP, at the end of the long porch, 
was still smoking—and thinking about 
Caroline Ranger. Only twenty-four. hours 
ago he had been driving with her and for 
that brief moment held her in his arms. 
What a strange world it was in which you 
could live for years so casually and then 
suddenly find some one who seemed: closer 
to you than anyone had ever been before. 
He wondered what Carol was doing now. 
She wasn’t happy. That was what got you, 
made you think that perhaps there might 
be a chance to break through to her, he 
meditated. 

“Have you everything you need up- 
stairs?” asked Kathy Coburn, rising from 
the porch steps. 

He had forgotten that she was there. She 
had been sitting so quietly in the shadow. 

“Yes, and more than I need. It’s a long 
time since I’ve been so comfortable.” 

“You're certainly easily pleased. I hope 
you’re going to like the city.” 

“I am. I’ve got to. I’ve come to stay.” 

She was moving about, straightening chairs 
with a pretense of restoring order, wonder- 
ing how she could get him to talk about 
himself. He didn’t seem to do it naturally, 
like most of the men she knew. 

“Mother said you came from the East.” 
“I did—but I’ve been bumming about a 
ot.” 

“Ts that fun?” 

“Tt’s the least fun in the world. Unless 
you’ve a gift for it.” 

“How did you happen to come here?” 

“IT had a chance to get a job. The 
simplest reason in the world, you see.” 

“Then you have friends in town?” 

“Not unless I make them.” 

“That’s not so hard.” 

“You think I can?” he asked teasingly. 

“Well, you probably wont want the kind 
of friends you'll meet around this house.” 

“Why not?” 

“They're very nice people,” she began 
defensively, “but I don’t think they’re the 
kind you’re used to.” 

“You're either flattering or insulting me.” 

She laughed. 

“You know what I mean too, only you 
wont admit it. You’re not like Jack Daly, 
who was here a few minutes ago. You're 
educated. You've been places.” 

“That doesn’t mean a thing,” said Philip. 
“I’m not even sure I am educated.” 

“Did you go to college?” 

“As far as that goes—yes.” 

“And you’ve lived with people who had 
a lot of things. You’ve been used to 
things.” 

“Other people’s things. Not my own. 
I’m not a long-lost heir or anything. I 
haven’t a thing in the world except. my job 
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and what’s in the room upstairs and at the 
Chinaman’s: And in a friendly pawnshop 
down the street, to tell you the honest 
truth.” 

“TI don’t think that makes any difference. 
It’s what you are, not what you have, that 
counts.” 

“It took me quite a while to find that 
out. Did you know it all along?” 

She knew he was laughing at her. But it 
was a friendly, intimate laugh and she 
liked it. 

“I knew it when I was born,” said Kathy, 
“and somebody’s been rubbing it in ever 
since.” 

“Don’t you like being what you are?” 

“Yes, I do most of the time. I get along 
with myself pretty well.” 

“Good for you. I never have.” 

“Do you think you will here?” 

“Yes, I’m beginning to think I’m quite a 
fellow.” 

“It’s your job,” she said; “it’s being 
settled.” 

“And my room.” 

Kathy laughed. 

“Are you trying to give me a good time?” 

“Nothing that I’d like better.” 

That was quite casual, the right response 
in their patter. It was nothing more to 
Philip than an extra sentence. But Kathy’s 
eyes, regarding the slim young figure in the 
dim wash of light from the street lamp, 
were not so casual. 


RS. COBURN, weary with work and 

the tireless demands of her roomers, 
came out for a breath of air and joined 
them; after a few minutes more, Philip said 
good night. 

“Don’t let me drive you away,” said Mrs. 
Coburn. 

“T’ve some letters to write.” 

“Would you like to get up any earlier in 
the morning?” asked Kathy. 

“As early as you can call me. It’s quite 
a jaunt out there. But don’t put yourself 
out, will you? I wont have to bother you 
after this week.” 

They all understood why that was so. 

“It’s not any bother,” she repeated. “Good 
night.” 

They sat together, the mother and daugh- 
ter, for a brief silence. 

“We don’t know anything about that 
young fellow, you know, Kathy.” 

“He’s landed his job all right. He’ll pay 
his rent.” 

“Yes. I think he will. I wasn’t thinking 
of that. But he’s not the kind of man who 
comes here unless he’s down on his luck.” 

“There’s nothing against that,” said Kathy ; 
“lots of men hit bottom now and then.” 

“But that kind never forget the top,” 
answered Mrs. Coburn laconically—‘it’s kind 
ef trained into them. Notice how different 
he speaks? He makes me think of some 
people I used to work for before I was 
married.” 

Kathy was honestly proud of her mother. 
She knew the size of her achievement and 
that it had taken brains as well as strength. 
The rooming-house might be shabby but 
they owned it, subject to a mortgage which 
was entirely manageable and did not ap- 
proach it in value. The site was becoming 
desirable and valuable as the city grew 
closer to it. They had no debts hanging 
over them and there was something saved 
every month. This was what her mother 
had done from less than nothing, and all 
alone. Kathy was proud of it. But for a 
moment she wished that her mother had 
not worked as a servant in the homes of 
wealthy people. It was nothing to be 
ashamed of, she told herself instantly and 
fiercely but her imaginings were somehow 
dashed. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” she said, in a voice 
out of which the life had gone. “I guess I'll 
go up, Mother. I have to wash out some 
gloves and things.” 
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FOLLOW YOUR DREAMS ACROSS THE SEA TO 
GLORIOUS . 
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Fi OUR days beyond the Golden Gate the Hawaiian 
Islands lift their crests above a sparkling sea. Four 
nights away the orange moon floods Manoa Valley and 
the ghosts of gorgeous flowers spread a witchery of per- 
fume in the shadows. Four days away the combers 
cream on Waikiki’s bar and golden-skinned young gods 
and goddesses race shoreward on the surf. 

Someone waits to drapea /e/ of jasmine on your shoul- 
ders. Someone waits to croon A/oha o¢ to echo in your 
heart for years. Why don’t you go and capture your 
dream? Go now —to Hawaii or the South Seas, Let 
the fulfillment of at least one happy voyage remain as 
a lilting memory forever in your heart. 


Honolulu in only four days 
The great Ma/o/o brings Hawaii 36 hours nearer than 
before. From San Francisco to Honolulu in only four 
days! She is one of the most modern ships afloat—a 
luxurious hotel swept by ocean breezes. 

Seven decks devoted to passenger comfort. Two ele- 
vators, Pompeian swimming plunge, daily motion pic- 
tures, 150 bathrooms, a telephone within reach of your 
hand at the head of every bed. The attentive, personal 
service of a private yacht. ‘ 

Such a magnificent vessel is a worthy flagship of the 
famous Matson fleet devoted to the service of Hawaii 
and the South Seas, 

All-expense independent tours to Hawaii from $273. 

One or more Matson sailings from San Francisco 
every week. (The Ma/o/o sails on alternate Saturdays.) 
Also regular sailings from Seattle. 





AUSTRALIA 
& the South Seas 
ge via the Matson Line. 

e shortest quickest and 
most interesting way. 
Only 19 days from San 
Francisco to Sydney with 
stops at Honolulu, Samoa 
and Fiji enroute. Sailings 

every 21 days. 


Matson line 
Hawaii - South Seas 
Australia 


For information about Matson tours inquire at our nearest office or at any travel agency 


Write Matson Navigation Company, Dept 35-A. at any of the following addresses: 21§ Market St., San Francisco 
$35 Fifth Ave., New York—140 So. Dearborn st., Chicago—s10 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles—1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
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Paradise Inn, 
Rainier Park 


’neath the shadow of beau- 
tiful Mount Rainier on your 
wedding trip. You could 
not dream of a more perfect 
place! 

Wild flower meadows 
fringing the snow fields. 
Glaciers and ice caves. Al- 
pine peaks. The lovely Inn 
nestling in the Valley. 

The round trip fare is only 


$9022 clo 


on the luxurious 


“North Coast Limited” 


Do you want a Rainier 
Park picture book, free? 
Just mail the coupon. 


Northern Pacific 
Railway 
Sse eae eer 
630 — Pacific Bides St. -)_ 


MY VACATION TRIP 
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Sy Dude Ranch Vacations, $57.95 to 66.90 
oO Park- - - - 59.35 

Rocky Mountains (Helena-Butte) 61.95 
5 Inland ane) - - 85.05 
B or Tours” ee 
= —— expense) $148.00 to $240.00 
The “North Coast Limited” 
Sets the Pace Out West! 
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Chapter Six 


f: HATEVER happened,” asked Lily 

Jordan, “to that awfully attractive 
man you brought out to the house one 
night, Carol?” 

“I don’t know. I suppose he’s still on top. 
I haven’t seen him.” 

“IT wonder where I could get hold of him. 
He left the Majestic, didn’t he? Wasn’t 
his name Helm or something?” 

“Helm exactly,” said Carol; “Philip, to 
start with.” 

“I wish I knew where to reach him.” 

“Why the passionate interest ?” 

“No reason. Except that I am having a 
little dinner before the Martin Clouds’ dance 
and you know how it is in the summer time. 
If you don’t have a lot of extra men you 
might as well be dead at one of those 
dances.” 

“IT know. You're safer with extra men in 
the gang you’re with,” agreed Carol; “each 
of them ought to be good for one cut-in. 
Of course you have to take a dead loss once 
in a while. Sometimes they come and drink 
up your champagne and cut the dance.” 

“Isn’t it terrible!” 

“Ghastly,” said Carol. 

“I wish you were going to the Cloud 
party. I wanted to ask you to dinner. You 
keep things going so.” 

Carol could feel the heat in her cheeks 
although she was sure it didn’t show. She 
had managed to control flushes when people 
hit like that. Perhaps it was only her mind 
that grew hot and bruised. 

“Tll have to stay home and sit in the 
ashes,” she said negligently. 

“It’s too silly. If I knew Mrs. Cloud bet- 
ter—I mean if she were younger or some- 
thing, I’d simply call her up about you. 
Doesn’t she know you, Carol?” 

“Not very well. It’s nothing in my life. 
Anyway I couldn’t go. I haven’t a decent 
dress. Everything I have is in shreds.” 

“I’m just the same way.” 

The two ragged ones contemplated their 
predicament. They had met by chance in 
a downtown shop which made a point of 
its prices and neither of them wore any- 
thing that looked as if it had been worn 
before. Lily, in beige from her snakeskin 
slippers to the beads around her neck, was 
being closely observed by all the sales- 
women who were not getting points from 
Carol’s untrimmed dark blue suit and hat. 

“Tl bet you just bought a dress,” said 
Carol. 

“I simply had to—for the party. You 
know summer clothes don’t last at all and 
by August I just never have a thing.” 

“What did you get?” 


HEN she wished she had not asked, for 

Lily beckoned to her saleswoman and 
asked her to bring the dress she had just 
fitted. It wasn’t that Carol was jealous of 
other people’s possessions. But she could 
guess how she herself would look in that 
fragile piece of the rainbow which the clerk 
exhibited, the very end of the rainbow, 
shaded to lavender and purple. 

“It’s a fall dress,” said Lily economically ; 
“you can tell by the neck line. So I didn’t 
really feel it was extravagant. .... It’s a 
life work getting up a dinner. The men are 
so much in demand that they don’t even 
answer invitations. That’s why I asked you 
about that Helm man.” 

“T can tell you where you might reach 
him,” said Carol, “at the Crampton factory. 
He’s in the advertising department.” She 
was suddenly determined to match Lily’s 
subtleties with generosity. 

“You're a perfect angel. Ill call him up. 
I thought he was awfully good-looking, 
didn’t you?” 

“T don’t fall for looks,” said Carol briefly. 

Lily smiled as if that need not be dis- 
cussed. 

“We simply must get together soon, dear. 
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Call me up and we'll have lunch. Next 
week sometime.” 

She went out and Carol turned to her own 
buying, which was not so much to be actual 
buying as considering. An encounter like 
this one left her feeling as if she had been 
exposed to an X-ray. Lily knew that Carol 
hadn’t been asked to the Clouds and she had 
rubbed it in, knowing that it hurt. When 
Mrs. Martin Cloud gave a dance it tightened 
up all the social machinery and to be dis- 
carded had been a bad blow. To be sure 
Carol had only met Mrs. Cloud once. But 
that should have made no difference. If she 
had been considered desirable or if her uncle 
had been sufficiently important socially, they 
would have been invited. Her uncle would 
not have gone but she would. The Clouds 
were so often in the East or in Europe that 
when they felt bound to put in an appear- 
ance at the fountain-head of their fortunes, 
they took advice on the list of guests for any 
large party. This was a large one and the 
list had no doubt been carefully inclusive and 
exclusive. Carol’s name had been omitted, 
either maliciously or because it seemed in- 
consequential. She might be a popular mem- 
ber of the younger group but that meant 
nothing to Mrs. Cloud. Carol knew also 
that Lily would have no hesitation or diffi- 
culty in managing an invitation for Philip 
Helm. Lily’s mother could see Mrs. Cloud 
about that and extra men were always de- 
sirable even at such significant parties as 
this one. It was the most important affair 
in twelve months and while to be left out 
did not hurt Carol in the Cinderella fashion 
—for there were always more dances—it 
hurt her pride. 


T had hurt her vanity, too, and half fright- 

ened her not to be asked to take the Jun-. 
ior League presidency again. Last year they 
had been hard up for a president and she 
had made a good one. She had given them 
a better organization than ever before and 
yet when it came to the new election she 
had not been asked to continue in office. 
She did not especially want it but it was 
vaguely disturbing not to be asked. Carol 
half suspected Lily of having a malicious 
finger in that pie. At any rate it was clear 
that the first rush of her popularity was 
over. A dozen new girls, home from school 
this spring, were in the front row now. 

She looked leisurely at day dresses, at 
evening gowns. 

“This would be wonderful on you, Miss 
Ranger. Why don’t you slip it on? It’s 
just unpacked and there wont be anything 
like it in the city.” 

“That’s an old story,” said Carol, smil- 
ingly. 


“No—really. It’s a special import. Just 
$ ” 


It was cruel to look so lovely in a dress for 
the benefit of one saleswoman. Velvet 
should be censored, thought Carol. It’s too 
seductive, the way it falls around you, with 
soft substance but without weight. This was 
the color of cream, which made her arms 
more beautiful, and so thin and silken in 
weave that it was like a caress. 

“How many millions?” she asked. 

The saleswoman pretended that she did 
not know and hunted for the price tag. 

“Only a hundred and seventy-five,” she 
exclaimed in surprise; “that’s wonderful for 
a dress of this quality. And of course it 
can be worn right through the winter.” 

“I suppose so,” agreed Carol dreamily. 
She was imagining herself at the Clouds. 
Suppose she did crash that party with a 
dress like this on? No one would know, 
except half a dozen people, that she hadn’t 
been asked. What could Mrs. Cloud do, 
even if she noticed through the blur of 
guests? Dick Botsford would take her if 
she let him. She hadn’t told him that she 
wasn’t invited, merely held off when he had 
asked if he could go with her. Somehow 
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she hadn’t quite liked to tell Dick she wasn’t 
going. He was too much of a snob. If he 
ever saw her in this dress—this dress which 
felt like triumph— 

“You simply must have it,” urged the 
clerk. 

“I suppose so. I can’t afford it but I'll 
take it anyway.” 

“I’m sure you’re going to be very much 
pleased with it. Would you like to see a 
little wrap to match it? A silver square— 
from Bouvelle?” 

“Nothing else in the world.” 

When she got out on the street again she 
regretted what she had done. It was crazy, 
that was all. Her uncle had been bad 
enough this morning when they had gone 
over her last deficit. Carol had let it ride 
as long as she could. But there came a point 
when you had to have some money. She 
hadn’t even been playing golf lately because 
he made such a row over club bills. Per- 
haps he really didn’t have anything. Possi- 
bly the Martin Clouds knew it and that was 
why Mr. Ranger counted for nothing in 
their socialscheme. ... . Carol could see 
her uncle as he had been this morning. 

“What little I’ve got,” he had said, “I have 
to hold on to. You can’t go on like this. 
You'll have me on the rocks!” 

She made some explanation but he waved 
it aside. 

“The thing that bothers me about you, 
Carol, is that you’re too easy about money. 
Anyone seems to be able to get it away 
from you. Look at these club bills.” 

Carol murmured that she had to do her 
share of entertaining. 

“The way to get on isn’t to always be 
going around with your purse open. You 
start that and some man will be expecting 
you to support him. My sister was like 
that. She had a little money. What did 
she do with it? Married a man and he 
never did an honest day’s work afterward. 
I had to support her for the last ten years 
of her life. She was like you—easy come, 
easy go. Here I make you a fine allowance 
and you haven’t a cent. You’re in debt.” 

“You’ve got to have clothes,” she an- 
swered desperately. 

“They soak you,” he said shortly; “they’ve 
got an idea you’re rich. You've given them 
the wrong idea. I can’t go on this way.” 

“If you'll clear me up this time,” said 
Carol, “it wont happen again.” 

He gave her a shrewd, dubious glance. 

“Tt mustn’t happen again,” he said, 
“whether I clear you up this time or not. 
What would you do if I refused? If I cut 
off your allowance?” 

“I'd go to work,” said Carol. .“I’d have 
to.” 

“And live on what you could earn? You 
don’t imagine you could earn two hundred 
dollars a month, do you? Don’t fool your- 
self on that score. Lots of families do live 
on that amount. That’s a big wage. There 
are plenty of people who pay for groceries, 
rent, fuel, bring up a family on that.” 

It was all so tedious and remote to Carol. 
What if they did? They didn’t have to 
buy golf balls and have evening dresses. 
She wondered how long he would stay ob- 
durate and when he would end this talk. 

“T'll pay these bills; and I'll continue your 
allowance,” said her uncle very seriously. 
“But I promise you it will be the last time. 
If you get in deep again and spend more 
than you can pay for, I shall stop your 
credit all over town.” 


ND now she had charged a hundred 

and seventy-five more dollars on ac- 
count within three hours of those resolves! 
The dress would have to be sent back, that 
was all. She would call them up, she de- 
cided, and tell them that she didn’t like it 
when she saw it again... . And of course 


she wouldn’t be idiot enough to go to the 
Clouds uninvited. Who cared anyway for 
that pompous party and Lily Jordan’s dull 
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A Personal Service for Parents 


RE you, perhaps, faced at this very moment with the serious 

problem of selecting a school or camp for your son or daughter 

or some young relative, one which will carry out your aims for them 
with due regard to their individual traits and temperaments? 


In making this selection, you have only family tradition and your own 
personal knowledge and that of friends, which is obviously limited. 
Perhaps you long for the assistance of some one who has made a study of 
private schools to give you impartial advice and comparative evaluations. 


The Director of The Red Book Magazine’s Department of Education 
isa Vassar graduate. With her are associated a group of college women. 
During the past seven years, we have been privileged to develop the 
most complete private school and camp information service ever main- 
tained by a magazine. We have visited, not once but many times, over 
800 private boarding schools of all kinds in every part of the country. 
We have traveled thousands of miles by automobile and visited and 
reported on private camps for boys and for girls in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Middle West, and the South. 


The catalogues and confidential reports on these camps and schools 
are on file in our office. An interview can be arranged at any time by 
writing two days in advance. _If you live at a distance, fill out the appli- 
cation for information or write us a detailed letter about the boy or girl 
and the kind of school or camp you wish. Please note all the points 
given below. Your letter will have personal attention. You incur no 
obligation in making use of this service, either immediate or in the 
future. 

The right environment during school and camp days has often proved 
the deciding factor in a young life. It is obviously impossible for 
parents individually to learn much about any adequate number of schools 
and camps so that they may select the institution best suited to deal with 
a particular child and make the most of its individuality. We have this 
information, the close personal knowledge of schools and camps, their 
equipment, educational ideals and the personal qualifications of those 
who conduct them. Weare glad to put it at thedisposal of our readers. 


Please remember this is not a paid service, either to parents, schools or 
camps, but merely one of a great magazine's many ways of serving the 
American family. 


The Director, Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 


Please send me information and catalogues about boarding schools or camps (fies#?) for 


Boy, aged...... years. Girl, aged.......... years. Grade in school............ 
NE x 559 500 6in bata Cease as Seah vy atdhe ewe on cna stad School 
(Name of School) 

SR ee pt re Religious Affiliations................ 


Location cf {“4™P . desired IE tase on akc cs Biba eescwedas< ct 
school 


Fee (Approximate fee for board and tuition for school year). $............00c0ccee 
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of Education will help you solve the problem of 
your child's future training—see pages 7-17. 
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ing in circles which were difficult of access. 
But the Cloud boy had fallen from a Gov- 
ernment airplane and had been killed; and 
then the spotlight, flashing on that tragic 
waste of youth, had been agony for Mrs. 
Cloud. But she had borne it. 

She was one of those who worried greatly 
about the disintegration of social standards; 
but that, of course, Carol could not know. 
Carol did not know—until long afterward 
when it did not help her greatly—that to 
Mrs. Cloud a decent and orderly social life 
was necessary to morality. She took life as 
seriously as Carol did not, except when it 
concerned Carol very personally. So the 
great lady was kind beyond measure to her 
seamstress, and gave vast doles to orphan- 
ages, and saw that her maids had their teeth 
X-rayed if they complained of headaches. 
She was a kindly, responsible person. But 
she was also very careful about whom she 
asked to dinner. Of the looseness which 
pervaded society she was well aware, and 
she had set her face against it. 

Her own fortune had not been local. But 
Martin Cloud’s was, and once in a while 
he felt it advisable to come out and reopen 
the great house on Branch Street for a 
month or so. 

She knew very well that her dance was a 
very important affair, and she was far too 
grave a hostess to take any of the prepara- 
tions for it lightly. Her invitation list in- 
cluded many whom the city had socially for- 
gotten, those who had lost money or prestige, 
but who had once made history. It in- 
cluded all those whom Mrs. Cloud felt were 
people of consequence. But it omitted 
those who had no claim but money recently 
acquired, and those whose conspicuousness 
was based on notoriety. It was, in its way, 
a generous list. But it played havoc in 
certain hearts. For her list of young people 
Mrs. Cloud had relied mostly on the advice 
of some of her old friends who told her of 
the daughters and sons who had grown up. 
Carol’s name had possibly appeared and 
been passed over because it meant nothing 
to Mrs. Cloud. There was no conscious 
cruelty in the important lady’s mind, but 
Mrs. Cloud felt very strongly that at social 
affairs one should entertain friends and the 
ones who naturally would become friends. 
She never took on strays because they might 
be exciting, preferring professional enter- 
tainers. 


HE infusion of principle stiffened the 

whole social structure. Mrs. Cloud 
took her party seriously, and everyone else 
followed suit. Her own dinner, which was 
to precede the dance, was given in her own 
home, and the company was no secret. It 
included several bankers, a railway president 
or two, an impoverished widow of an am- 
bassador, an old couple whom nearly every- 
one had forgotten, two of the smartest 
young married couples in town, and even 
three débutantes who came obediently. 
There was to be plenty of champagne both 
at dinner and at the supper at the dance. 
Mrs. Cloud served champagne as if she drew 
it from a well. It seemed to have no savor 
of the bootlegger by the time it reached her 
tables. 

Philip Helm, dressing in his little room on 
the night of the party, half regretted that 
he had promised to go. It was out of line 
with his way of living, and he was irritated 
with himself for falling out of line. Lily 
had taken him by surprise that day, and 
the name of the Martin Clouds had aroused 
such a sudden rush of memories that almost 
before he knew it, he had admitted knowing 
them. After that, escape seemed to be im- 
possible. There was Lily’s insistence. There 
was Mrs. Cloud’s warm, friendly, personal 
note. There was hidden in his mind another 
thing that drew him more strongly than 
either of these. He would see Carol. He 
would dance with her again, and on that 
memory he could live for another six 
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months. He had agreed that things were 
going well enough so that he might be justi- 
fied in going to this one party anyway, in 
at least seeing Carol again. They liked him 
in the department. His copy had been 
put across. There was money in his pocket 

his room-rent was paid. The Chinese 
laghdryman knew him as a steady customer, 

the roomingthouse denizens as a pleas- 
ant neighbor. He had spent many evenings 
on the porch. He had taken Kathy to the 
movies, and the curly-headed girl had 
coquetted with him endlessly. His feet were 
on the ground. 

And yet, in spite of the fact that he had 
done what he planned, the unrest in his mind 
tonight showed him how temporary his 
satisfactions had been. He was excited. He 
rather took it for granted that Carol would 
be at the dinner he was going to attend; 
and his first meeting with her after these 
months, in which she had been a steady, 
secret dream, almost frightened him. For 
all he knew, he told himself sternly, she 
might be engaged by this time. 

It was fortunate that it was August, he 
thought, for his light overcoat was very 
shabby. Leaving it behind, he put on the 
new felt hat which was his only concession 
to the occasion, and leaving his room in 
mad disorder, he started downstairs. Kathy 
met him, coming up. Mrs. Grant was sick 
in bed, and Kathy was taking her up a 
bowl of soup. She stopped in her tracks 
and stared at Philip. 

“See how clean I am,” he bragged cheer- 
fully. 

“What’s happened ? 


married or buried or something?” 


“I’m going to a party,” he told her; “and | 


Between you and me, I’m saving the price 
of a dinner too. I had to buy the hat any- 
how. Don’t spill that soup on it.” 

“Don’t spill anything on yourself,” said 
Kathy, but her pertness was flat. Then she 
asked, hating herself for doing it, “Whose 
party ?” 

“Very respectable,” said Philip; “I’m going 
to the Jordans’ for dinner and then to the 
Cloud dance. Our F. F. V.’s, I believe.” 

Kathy simply looked at him. There were 
terms in which she did not think, and the 
Jordans and Clouds were such terms. Philip 
saw something in her eyes that made him 
vaguely sorry for her. She was a nice kid, 
and ought to be going to a dance too, he 
thought. 

“There wont be a girl there as pretty as 
you,” he said. 

“You’re making fun of me.” 

“T certainly am not. I’m admiring you. 
Say—look out for that soup.” 

She steadied the bow! and Philip with a 
backward grin made the rest of the stairs 
in three leaps and was out of the front 
door. Kathy went on up to Mrs. Grant’s 
room. When the roomer was comfortable, 
Kathy went quietly down her hall and with 
her pass-key let herself into Philip’s room. 
It was in terrific confusion, and she smiled 
a little as she went about setting it in order, 
and perhaps setting her heart at peace. For 
Kathy was a good deal like Mrs. Cloud. 
Shé had principles and followed them, and 

lieved that reward of some sort must lie 

Ahe end of the path. 


S for Philip, in half an hour he was at 
the Jordans’, and Lily regarded him 
with a great deal of pride of possession. 
“T think it’s so exciting, your knowing 
Mrs. Cloud,” said Lily, who had kept him 
beside her at the table. 
“Yes. I used to know her.” 
“Didn’t they live near you or something ?” 
“We had a little place near their estate at 
Sunnock. My father did, I mean. And I 
used to be at the same training-camp with 
Kenneth.” 
“TI never knew him.” 
“He was a great man,’ ” said Philip. ' 
never saw him lose his nerve.’ 
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“You must have been a lot alike.” 

Philip grinned at her. “Not a bit. I’m 
afraid of lightning myself—and strange 
dogs.” 

Lily pouted, just enough. She practiced 
that look every now and then before her 
mirror, and had decided that it was effec- 
tive. 
“You frighten me half to death. I know 
you’re awfully intellectual and just making 
fun of me.” 

“T couldn’t make fun of you,” said Philip 
automatically, and having postponed the 
question quite long enough he asked: 
“Where’s Caroline Ranger tonight?” 

Lily was sympathetic. “I was simply sick 
that she wasn’t asked to the dance. But you 
know how some of the older women are. 
And there’s not a thing to do. I’m awfully 
fond of Carol, myself. It’s just because 
she’s so high-spirited—” And her words 
trailed off into the vague shadows of innu- 
endo. 

Philip did not follow. 

“Td hoped to see her again,” he said, 
without too much emphasis and picked up 
the first loose subject at hand. He was 
amusing and well-behaved, but even the 
champagne failed to put the party back on 
its feet as far as he was concerned. He 
decided to break away as early as he 
decently could. It was all nonsense, his 
letting himself in for this sort of affair. He 
belonged in cafeterias instead of at dinner 
parties for a long while yet, and told him- 
self so with a good deal of scorn at his 
weakening, now that the chance of seeing 
Carol was shattered. 

But Mrs. Cloud was so warmly glad to see 
him that he was glad he had come. In the 
midst of the tremendous physical and mental 
effort of greeting several hundred guests, 
she stopped abruptly to hold out both hands 
to Philip. 

“Dear Philip,” she said, “I didn’t even 
know you were out here.” 

Her eyes remembered things about him, 
and for a moment he felt exactly as he used 
to when he and Kenneth Cloud were a couple 
of little boys, with minds filled with ex- 
hilarating notions. Kenneth’s mother had 
always looked at him like that, faintly sorry 
for him, glad to have him her son’s friend, 
because they were good for each other. 

“It was accident that I came, really. 
Things changed a good deal.” 

“Ves. I hope you're happy, Philip, and 
that things are well with you.’ 

“T have a good job,” he boasted, and was 
so proud and confident of it that Mrs. 
Cloud’s eyes misted as she passed him on. 

“Come to see me,” she urged. “Martin, 
here’s Phil Helm. Isn’t it good to see him!” 

Mr. Cloud was equally cordial, and Lily 
Jordan, drifting nonchalantly past her host 
and hostess, was proud of her escort. At 
half-past ten they were part of the crowd 
dancing in the ballroom, passing in and out 
of the French doors to the upper balconies 
of the club, a fragrant, beautiful crowd be- 
ginning to be disheveled just a little, with 
noise and music and motion. 


paRiLr had just cut in on Lily, giving 
her that appearance of popularity which 
she so coveted. Mr. and Mrs. Cloud had 
abandoned the reception line and come up- 
stairs, having greeted the last of their guests, 
and were talking with other middle-aged 
and immaculate people who were -benig- 
nantly watching the dancing. Suddenly, 
mingled with the other dancers, Philip 
caught sight of a face which had been haunt- 
ing him, a lovely, plaintive face, with eyes 
caught in a tangle of lashes and a cap of 
ash-blonde hair. 

“Why, there she is!” he said impulsively, 
and there was such a lift in his voice that 
Lily started in his arms. 

“Who?” 

“Carol Ranger. 
wasn’t coming.” 


I thought you said she 
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“She wasn’t,” answered Lily slowly, and 
as the music stopped, she too saw Carol, 
somehow set apart from everyone in the 
room by that cool, soft, cream dress that 
molded her lovely body rather than clothed 
it. Everyone noticed her. Silver and gold 
and cream—who could help it? 

“She wasn’t asked,” Lily repeated. “And 
where did she get that gorgeous dress?” 

“You mean—” 

“I mean she’s crashing it. She got Dick 
Botsford to bring her. She thinks she can 
get away with it. Carol thinks she can get 
away with anything— Oh, look—” 

The floor had cleared for the brief inter- 
mission. Carol and Botsford had been the 
center of a little group greeting Carol, com- 
plimenting her. But what Lily saw, what 
Philip, following her glance, saw, was Mrs. 
Cloud’s focused lorgnette, her slight start 
as some one whispered something to her. 
Philip remembered with curious fear that 
Mrs. Cloud never forgot a name or a face. 
The old lady surely wouldn’t make a scene 
at her own party. But why had Carol done 
such a wild thing as to come uninvited? 
Perhaps Lily had been lying. Why didn’t 
Botsford get out of the center of the floor? 
She was so pitiably unprotected. There was 
Mrs. Cloud moving toward the group, and 
though she was pleasant and undisturbed in 
manner, there was something ominously di- 
rect about her. In the gallery some one 
else had begun to whisper. There was a 
distinct stir. 


RS. CLOUD greeted Botsford civilly 
4 but without warmth. Then she sur- 
veyed Carol questioningly. 

“You know Carol Ranger, don’t you, Mrs. 
Cloud?” asked Botsford. “We're sorry to 
get here so late.” 

“No, I’m afraid I don’t know Miss 
Ranger,” answered Mrs. Cloud. “Is the 
young lady aware that this is a private 
party ?” 

She spoke as one of the defenders of a 
citadel over which invaders were constantly 
swarming. Hostesses she knew elsewhere had 
been forced to take this stand to protect 
their ballrooms from such invasion; and 
she considered, quite justly, that if there 
was cruelty, she had not sought it, but been 
forced to it. Carol was white. She made 
no answer, and Dick Botsford’s puzzled face, 
turning first red and then pale, seemed to 
gather up the threads of the situation. The 
other young people moved away, and Mrs. 
Cloud herself was half turning when Philip 
came up. 

“Hello, Carol,” he said, and took her cold 
hand in his own. “Now the party can be- 
gin, Mrs. Cloud!” 

Mrs. Cloud hesitated. Philip’s eyes were 
plainly asking her a favor, and as usual, as 
he had always done, the shrewd lady knew 
that he was interfering in behalf of some 
one who deserved punishment. But she 
could not quite deny him. She offered 
Carol a wintry, dignified smile and swept 
on across the room. 

“Well,” said Carol, “my welcome didn’t 
have much wear in it.” 

There was no answer. Philip and Bots- 
ford went with her to the door, and the 
thusic began again. Both men looked at 
Carol, and other people, passing by, were 
curious. 

“TI didn’t have any idea,” said Botsford, 
“that—” 

“It wasn’t necessary that you should,” 
answered Philip. 

Botsford’s rage was rising. He kept his 
voice down, but the fury in it was unmis- 
takable. 

“Weren’t you asked to this dance, Carol?” 

“No—come to think of it—I couldn’t have 
been.” 

“How could you. get yourself and me in 
such a position?” ; 

“Look at all the publicity I got you,” she 
said flippantly, but her defiance was cheap 
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and thin and neither man paid any attention 
to it. 

“There’s such a thing as going too far—” 
said Botsford. 

“Exactly,” Philip broke in. 
you're doing.” 

“Just where do you come in?” 

“IT come in where you leave off—right 
here. Do you want me to take you home, 
Carol?” 

She nodded. “It’s a noble notion.” 

“Will you get your coat?” he asked. 
“T'll meet you here almost at once.” 

“But you’re not going!” protested Lily 
when he sought her out. 

“T must,” Philip told her, “but it’s been 
a great party.” 

She looked at him shrewdly. 

“You’re awfully decent. But I think it’s 


“That’s what 


wasted. You don’t know Carol. She got 
her sensation. Well, anyway, come to see 
me soon. Call me up.” 


HEN he had gone, she attached Dick 

Botsford, to get what news she could 
out of him. Botsford was brooding. He 
wanted to clear himself. He wanted to put 
the incident firmly on Carol’s shoulders and 
leave it there. But there was more than that 
corroding his mind. By supper-time the 
story had grown, and those who had not 
seen or heard were quite credibly informed 
that Mrs. Cloud had stopped a dance and 
ordered Carol Ranger off the floor. 

They were outside before Philip realized 
that he had no car to take her home in. 

“Tll call a taxi—” 

“No, let’s walk. After a while, there’s a 
street-car somewhere.” 

“Do you want to walk?” 

She made a little motion with her head. 
Insolence had dropped from her. She was 
only a rather pitifully unprotected girl who 
had blundered very badly. He slipped his 
arm through the sleeve of her evening coat 
and held her arm close against his own. 

“Whatever made you do that, foolish 
child ?” 

“I don’t know. I wanted to go to the 
party. And I didn’t know old Queen Vic- 
toria would take it so hard. What differ- 
ence did it make?” 

“None,” said Philip, 
unpleasant for you.” 

“Gave them something to talk about,” she 
said stubbornly, but her voice wavered a 
little. “She ought to be grateful. I put her 
party on the map.” 

“T don’t think you ought to let yourself 
in for things like that.” 

“You take your society seriously too, don’t 
you >” 

“I don’t take it at all.” 

“You went to Lily Jordan’s dinner.” 

“T knew the Clouds before. And I wanted 
to see you.” 

“You got your wish,” she said a little hys- 
terically. “But there’s no reason I should 
pull you out of the picture. There’s a street- 
car over there. Put me’ on it and go back.” 

“Don’t be an idiot.” 

“You know what I’m like now.” 

“IT knew what you were like before. I’ve 
remembered it all summer. I can’t forget 
it. Carol—” 

There was a wind, and white clouds were 
skirmishing around the moon. As his sen- 
tence broke abruptly with her name, she 
turned her head to him, and the moonlight 
poured through the clouds and showed her 
face, troubled, pale, and yet almost ecstatic. 

“T love you, Carol—” 

“In spite of the rotten things I do?” 

“What do I care for the things you do!” 


“except that it was 


HAT incredible closeness settled softly 
around them again, shutting them off 
from the rest of the world. The dance, the 
ugly scene, were things that had happened 
long ago and ceased to matter. 
“You are so real,” murmured Carol. 
“T think that’s the way it should be. 
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We’ve stumbled on the. only thing that 
makes people real to each other.” 

They were lucid and then incoherent, 
fumbling in their happiness and relief in 
each other. Then at length she stumbled, 
and he looked down at her slippers, which 
‘were never meant for cement sidewalks with 
those glittering jeweled heels. 

“I must take you home. There must be 
a taxi somewhere.” 

But she insisted on the street-car, and in 
it looked absurdly out of place among the 
weary stray men and women traveling from 
unimportant work or pleasure to unimpor- 
tant homes and waking out of their dullness 
to stare curiously at Carol’s golden cloak and 
the slippers with their jeweled heels and the 
lovely uncovered head, with its scarlet lips 
and pale, smooth cheeks. It was those 
glances which made Philip remember, not 
that in some strange way she seemed to 
belong to him, but that he could not claim 
her or, except in some emergency like to- 
night’s, even help her. The car jerked 
along, and they did not talk to each other 
until they were again approaching her 
uncle’s house. It was darkened, and it 
looked inhospitable. 

“T hate leaving you,” he said. 

“Come in—it’s not late.” 


“No. Talk to me here a minute..... 
I'm trying to make money, Carol.” 

“You will. Of course.” 

“Sometimes I wonder if I'll ever have 
enough.” 

“For what?” 

“For you. It comes slowly, and the men 


who work like me don’t have wives like you.” 

At the mention of wives, a current ran 

between them, but he clung to his point, 
j determined to be straight about it. 

“They start in little houses, and they 
can’t spend much on clothes, and they have 
tinny little cars—on which they make oc- 
casional payments.” 

“That seems fair enough.” 

“And I think of you—” 

“Until my mother died,” said Carol, “we 
lived in a boarding-house. We had one 
room and couldn’t always pay for that. 
So I really know quite a lot about being 
poor. I was only thirteen, but I’ve remem- 
bered.” 

“Didn’t you mind it?” 

“IT hated it. I hated it so much that it 
left a fear. A fear of being poor.” 

“Yes—you’d hate it.” 

“Maybe not—now,” she said, half dream- 
ily. 

He stiffened. 

“You’re not going to be asked to take a 
chance,” he told her, “not until I have 
something better than poverty to offer you. 
I’m going after something for you. I can 
make money if I only think about you 
enough.” 

“Do you think I just care for money?” 

“I know you don’t. Or you wouldn’t 
have bothered with me this long. Carol— 
wait for me just a little while?” 


“JE drew her gently to him and as 
. their lips met they found joy again 
*and life blurred. 
~ “I mustn’t see you,” he said uncertainly. 


“Why not?” 


“Because, darling, a man must have more 
than a slit of a room in a rooming-house 
and fifty dollars in the bank before he 
takes you in his arms like this.” 

“What do those things have to do with 
each other?” 

“Don’t tempt me, Carol. I want to come 
to you straight when I do come. The way 
a man should. Able to pay the bills and 
make a home for you.” 

“A home,” she sighed. 

“Would you take a little one?” 

“T’d love it.” 

He pressed his hot face in her cool slim 
hands. 


“I'm going to get you one. But I’m 
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afraid all the time that some one else will 
bring you one that you'll like better.” 

“It didn’t look tonight as if there was 
much competition,” she said bitterly. 

“Tomorrow they’ll make you a heroine 
for that, probably.” 

She wondered about that. Perhaps. It 
might work that way. 

“But just the same, Carol, I wouldn’t do 
those fancy stunts. Please don’t. It’s like 
standing up to be shot at.” ‘ 

She shivered suddenly and he told her 
that she must go in and go to bed. 

“You’re tired and cold.” 

“Am I?” 

“Go in, darling. I’d keep you here all 
night. And I mustn’t. I must go home 
and live on the memory of this for months.” 

“I don’t want you to go.” 

“IT must. I’m growing too greedy and 
altogether too savage. All the fine points 
of civilization are falling off, like earning 
a living. I’m going.” 

Reluctantly she opened the door into the 
gloomy hall and he started down the walk 
and then came swiftly back. “Carol—” 

“VYes—”’ 

“If you need me, you know where I am. 
Either at the office or at 11 Holly Avenue. 
Get it? 11 Holly. Good night, sweet- 
heart.” 

He was gone, and she hadn’t even 
thanked him. But that didn’t matter. 
Gratitude between them was only part of 
their love. It couldn’t be separated. It 
shouldn’t be. For a few minutes Carol felt 
only the glow of warmth in which he left 
her, the sense of security and exhilaration 
in her own emotion. She hardly knew 
when the joy began to recede, the warmth 
to chill, the safety to change again to a 
sense of something like danger. A tuneless 
clock struck half-past twelve, and as she 
heard it from her room she realized that 
they would be having supper at the Cloud 
party now. Here she was, outcast from 
it. She wondered what would happen 
next. Was Philip right in guessing that 
the crowd would treat what she had done 
as amusing and rather sporting or would 
they think she had gone too far? Dick— 
well, she was done with him anyway. There 
was Philip now. But how utterly unsub- 
stantial this pledge between her and Philip 
was when she sought for substance! It 
would be years before they could marry 
and what was she to do with those years? 
Chilling questions, all of them, and as she 
lifted the new gown over her head she 
looked at it distastefully. What good had 
the dress done her? It was an unlucky 
dress. And it had to be paid for. 


Chapter Eight 


OR a day and a half Carol did not 
know which way the wind was blow- 
ing. There was no way to test it before 
then. Dick did not call her and she knew 
that it might cook what was left of her 
goose if she called him. He must be made 


to miss her if he were to be useful. Carol 
still thought of him as useful in spite of 
Philip. Philip was a secret charm against 
her fears, but there were immediate things 
to do. There was the matter of reinstate- 
ment if she had slipped ever so little from 
the place she occupied. There was the 
necessity of treating the Cloud dance in- 
cident as a daring joke, but to treat it so, 
she must have an audience. On Friday 
she had an unimportant luncheon, followed 
by bridge with people too inconsequent to 
have been at the Cloud party but smart 
and amusing. That helped her to restore 
her form. But in the evening there was 
no engagement and no one called her to 
suggest swimming by moonlight or an in- 
formal dancing party. 

On Saturday the test was sure to come 


‘and she knew it. The two Russell girls 


were having a tea for their guest from 
Philadelphia. They did teas rather well 
at the Russell house and even men drifted 
in late in the afternoon. Everybody who 
counted would be there, older women, 
débutantes, her own crowd. Carol tele- 
phoned Dorothy Stinson to suggest that they 
go together. But neither Dorothy nor the 
girls she subsequently asked were available 
as companions. It was all very civil and 
apparently in good faith. They had prom- 
ised to pick up other people, that was 
all. So Carol went alone and stayed alone, 
for that was what happened. Try as she 
might she was unable to recapture intimacy 
where she had been used to it. No one 
she met said anything about the Cloud 
dance. That was the significant thing. She 
caught a group of elderly ladies gazing at 
her and they did not look friendly. Carol 
had always got on rather well with the 
dowagers but today she did not quite dare 
to approach and flatter them. 


HE did not commonly eat at teas, but 

this afternoon she found herself drifting 
to the dining-room with a woman she knew 
slightly. Across the room she saw Lily and 
Dorothy Stinson standing together. With a 
quick determination to face down this 
subtle turning against her, Carol went over 
to speak to them. 

“Hello.” 

“Oh, hello, Carol.” 

That was all. There seemed to be noth- 
ing to say and everything unsaid lay be- 
tween them. 

“Didn’t you think it was amusing the 
way I crashed the Cloud dance?” No, that 
wasn’t what she should have said. She 
knew it instantly. Dorothy didn’t even 
smile. And Lily, with that lazy insolence, 
made it worse. 

“You weren’t really tight, were you, Carol? 
You didn’t look it.” 

“Lit? I should say not. Who says that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. You know how 
crazy ideas get around. I really didn’t see 
what happened at all. I thought it was so 
nice of Philip Helm to try to help you out 
of it. He’s awfully gallant, isn’t he?” 

“T didn’t need any help that I know of.” 
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“Sorry,” said Dorothy. “I’ve got to go. 
I’m chauffeur for three people.” 

Carol and Lily faced each other and for 
all the odor of Killarney roses, the plates of 
exquisite ices and cakes in their hands, the 
soit music of a string orchestra somewhere, 
they were embattled. 

“What's all the shooting for?” asked Carol. 
“Can't any of this crowd take a joke any 
more ?” 

“Oh, was it a joke?” 

“What on earth did you think it was?” 

“T didn’t really know. Of course I think 
it was awfully daring of you, Carol. But 
still with so many older people there—” She 
paused to put down her plate long before 
she had finished the food on it. “It doesn’t 
matter anyway, does it? I simply must run. 
Are you going to the Ades for dinner?” 


AROL was abandoned. She felt strange 

for a moment, as if she might be going 
to cry. That last thrust of Lily’s was defi- 
nite. Carol was not going to the Ades for 
dinner and Janet Ades was one of the 
girls who had been her close friends. She 
pretended to eat her ice, to be casual. It was 
in the shape of a pink rose and for years 
afterward that kind of ice gave Carol a sick 
moment. It seemed ages before she could 
put it down and leave the room without 
seeming to pursue Lily. On the great 
veranda, filled with hydrangeas and soft 
Chinese chairs, she met Botsford. 

“Well, Dick—recovered ?” 

“Why, I’m all right,” he answered, and 
looked sulky. “Recovered from what?” 

“The other night. The face on the ball- 
room floor.” She must be light, she must 
drive her way through with lightness. 

She lifted her eyes and tried to make the 
happening funny and intimate, and in his 
cold glance—she had never realized how 
empty that glance might become—saw that 
he was taking no more chances, no matter 
what he might deny himself. 

“You got what you wanted, didn’t you, 
Carol? Out of me and the other fellow?” 

“T didn’t—” she began. But she couldn't 
finish it. The veranda was no place for a 
quarrel or even for defending herself against 
his half-veiled insults. 

She had brought the little car her uncle 
had given her. She hated its square, con- 
ventional lines, its commonplace upholstery, 
the shiny black of its paint. There were 
limousines and low roadsters all about, cars 
glowing with color, and the small square 
sedan seemed uglier than ever. But it took 
her back to her uncle’s house, back to stay 
there for several days apparently. It would 
be Tuesday before she had another definite 
engagement. 

There were real tragedies along the streets 
she passed. Death lay.in one house, divorce 
and cruelty stalked another. Here was ill- 
ness, there pain. Carol’s troubles could find 
no dignity of classification among such cir- 
cumstances. A foolish girl who had been 
indiscreet and was paying the penalty of 
being thrown out of social favor. That was 
all. But she suffered none the less. She 
suffered as if she had been beaten; she was 
bewildered as if she were lost. There 
seemed nowhere to turn, nobody who could 
or would help her. Every time she came 
back to her uncle’s house she felt it less and 
less of a refuge. To spend months isolated 
there was unthinkable. 


N the long table in the hall lay Philip’s 

letter. It was written on a scrap of 
office paper and folded into a business en- 
velope. 

“Carol—and also darling,” it read, “I 
meant to see you somehow on Sunday. I 
make fine resolutions that I will keep away 
from you so that -I can break them. But 
the devil is holding me to this one. The 
big boys want to go over our newest lay-out 
on Monday, which means that I'll have to 
work on Sunday and all of it. I should be 
















Bi pon a om by a famous European 
scientist—perfected by an American 
physician—famous in Europe and America 
alike— ° 


That is Feen-a-mint—the answer of 
modern science to one of the most perplex- 
ing problems of civilized life. 

For in each of these deliciously cool, 
mint-flavored tablets is hidden a supremely 
gentle yet almost miraculously effective 
element which cleanses and purifies the 
entire system. 

Not the half-way measures of ordinary 
“candy laxatives’’—not the harsh house- 
cleaning of the average purgative— 

But a genuine freshening . . . a brisk tap 
at the door of sluggish organs that wakes 
them from torpor . . . a sweeping clean of 

isons . . . a setting of the human house 
in order! 


HE reason for Feen-a-mint’s remark- 
able effectiveness? 

Yellow phenolphtbalein (the tasteless ‘‘ac- 
tive principle,"’ revealed as a laxative only 
a few years ago), scientifically blended by an 
exclustve formula with a delicious mint chewing 
gum. 

Because you chew it instead of ey 
swallowing it, the laxative mingles wit 
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from what 


‘Lroubles 


Yow... 


'LOW-MOTION, back-breaking physical 
toil: that was his day. 
Rapid-fire hours of nerve-strain and ten- 


sion, with hardly any physical effort: that’s 
yours. 

And that is why science is hailing with 
such enthusiasm the discovery of a genuinel 
new method to overcome ietatieal slagpieh- 
ness, Feen-a-mint—apparently just a deli- 
cious bit of chewing gum. But read its 


the digestive juices in the mouth before it 
reaches the stomach. 

So, instead of striking the digestive 
tract a blow without warning, as it were, 
Feen-a-mint actually becomes a part of the 
digestive processes. It passes through the 
stomach unchanged, and commences its 
work where that work should begin—in 
the small intestine. 


O wonder its results are different— 
astonishing! And after it has done 

its work, practically all the laxative ele- 
ment is eliminated from the body—so that 
even a nursing mother can take Feen-a- 
mint with porlect safety. One of its most 


popular uses is for children, where ordi- 
nary laxatives are both distasteful and too 
strong. : 

So amazing, indeed, % 


pull 


has been the 





amazingly interesting story. 


success of this new method that a whole 
new schodl of similar remedies has sprung 
up. The outward semblance of these little 
white tablets may be imitated. But the 
care and skil! with which each Feen-a-mint 
tablet is compounded, based on years of 
actual clinical experience—and the rigid 
laboratory control of each step in the proc- 
ess—make Feen-a-mint unique today. 


| pe mag the example of millions of 
other careful men and women, and 
a a package of Feen-a-mint in your 
medicine cabinet and desk drawer always. 
Take one at any time—day or night— 
confident of feeling a different person in 
six to eight hours. Ask your druggist! 


A book of importance—free to you 


HE discoveries of certain specialists in recent 
years have revolutioni many views on 
this vital problem of intestinal sluggishness. We 
have prepared a limited edition of a new work 
on constipation, its causes, and its cure. A copy 
is yours for the asking. Mail the coupon today. 


Heatts Propucts Corporation, Derr. 2D 
Newark, N. J. 
Please send me your booklet, “"85% of America.”* 
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into my face” 


“I was examining a battery being charged. 
It blew up, spraying my face with acid. The 
burns were fearful. Ata drug store, I applied 
Unguentine. W onderful relief! The wounds 
healed perfectly.” 

Be ready for burns. At once, thedoctor’s 
dressing— Unguentine. 

_ With Unguentine pain stops; infec- 
tion prevented, the wound heals cleanly 
—almost invariably without even a scar. 

For cuts, scratches and bruises, too. 
At your druggist’s, 50c. The Norwich 
Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 














The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. R-15 Norwich, N. Y.| 
Please send me trial tube of re and booklet, | 
“What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 
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It’s Wonderful How | 
Pinex Eases a Cough 


The moment you take a spoonful of 
Pinex, you feel it take hold of your cough, 
soothing the membranes and bringing 
marked relief. a 

And it makes a difference in your drug 
bills. A small bottle of Pinex, mixed at 
bome with plain sugar syrup, makes a 
whole pint—a family supply—of pure, 
wholesome cough syrup, the best that 
money could buy, for adults or child- 
ren. Tastes good, too—youngsters 
take it willingly. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65¢, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
f pe are 1 we ou tried it. 

he Pinex Co, , Ft, Wayne, Ind, 
* 




























glad, for if they happen to like my stuff, it 
looks good for me—for us. I wish some one 
had taught me how to write letters. All 
the best words in the English language are 
chasing through my head, but they don’t 
seem to get written. Here are three very 
superior ones I caught on the fly: I love 
you. Phil.” 


HE folded the paper back into its creases 

and tucked it away in her purse. For 
some reason it failed to rouse her from her 
bewilderment, to stay that disintegration 
which seemed to be going on around her. 
It was hard to even remember what Phil 
looked like for the moment. He was there, 
of course, in love with her, but. what had 
that to do with her isolation, with people 
turning against her? That situation must 
be met first. In her humiliation at the 
Cloud dance she had known that she had 
made a mistake and that some people would 
hold it against her. But she had not 
imagined anything like this. Girls did far 
worse things, more flagrant things and got 
by. The hostility must have been brew- 
ing. People must have been talking before 
this. She read Philip’s letter again, but this 
time it depressed her. He was just a clerk 
or something, no matter whether he knew 
the Clouds or not. What he vaguely offered 
in the future was a cheap suburban exist- 
ence. That wasn’t what Carol wanted. She 
wanted Philip, but in the setting she was 
used to. It could be managed even on 
very little money if people liked them and 
they were accepted everywhere. But if she 
were dropped, it would be impossible. 

Sunday again—twenty-four hours of this 
house and Sunday dinner with her uncle 
lay ahead. It was too much to bear. She 
decided on the spur of the moment to go 
out to the Hewitt lodge. They were always 
asking her and though they were fast and 
second-rate it would be better than being 
alone. As she was leaving the house her 
uncle called her, coming to the library door. 

“Carol—I want to speak to you.” 

“I’m sorry, Uncle. I’m just catching a 
train.” 

“A train? Where for?” 

“IT promised to spend Sunday with the 
Hewitts on the St. Croix.” 

Her uncle frowned. “Peter Hewitt?” 

“Yes.” 

“He’s- rather a disreputable person, isn’t 
he, Carol? And much older than you?” 

“His wife’s younger. I know they’re 
not so much but they’ve been at me for a 
long time to go out there. They’re just 
naturally noisy, that’s all.” 

“Tt’s a very poor place to spend Sunday. 
I’ve got some things to go over with you.” 

“Tll be back tomorrow night,” she 
promised, “they’re driving fifty miles to 
meet this train and I can just catch it. 
The taxi’s waiting.” 

She tried to bewitch him and failed. 

“T want to see you early Monday morn- 
ing, Carol,” he said abruptly and turned 
back into the library. 

When she got off at the rustic station and 
found Peter Hewitt looking for her, she was 
not so glad she had come. Peter had evi- 
dently been drinking hard again. He was 
sober for the present hour but he looked 
dissipated and soft. The girl who was with 
him was a friend of his wife’s and Carol had 
a feeling that she had stepped into the 
middle of a heady flirtation. They drove 
out to the lodge, three in the front seat of 
the huge car, and she hated being squeezed 
up against Peter and the girl. 

They both assumed a certain intimacy 
with her which she found herself instantly 
resenting, though she had known Peter off 
and on for several years. 

“Pretty little Carol,” said Peter, “I’ve been 
waiting for this all. summer.” 

The other. girl pouted and Peter smirked 
at her. Carol detested them both. She 
knew quite well that if she weren’t be- 
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DANDRUFF 


A Sure Way to End It 


There is one sure way that never fails to re- 
move dandruff completely, and that is todissolve 
it. Then you destroy it entirely. To do this, 
just apply a little Liquid Arvon at night before 
retiring; use enough to moisten the scalp and 
rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your dandruff 
will be gone, and two or three more applications 
will completely dissolve and entirely destroy 
every single sign and trace of it, no matter how 
much dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
will stop instantly and your hair will be lustrous, 
glossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce bottle is all you will need. 


This simple remedy has never been known to 


all. ; 


ARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY,makesthem appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
ant. Adds wonderful charm, beauty 
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women. Solid form or water-proof liq- 
uid. BLACK or BROWN, 75c at your 
ler'e or direct postpaid. 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


PREPARE FOR AN 


ARI citer 


—thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 

over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 








ence? lome study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our su 1 students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 10,Chicago, Ill. 


















“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How?? With the 

MORLEY PHONE. I've 
a pair in myears now, but they 
are invisible. I would not know 
I had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. The 


Morley Phone 
for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, comfortable, weightless and harmless. 
Anyone can adjust it."’ Over one hundred thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, 10S. 18th St., Phila. 
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tween them they would be kissing each 
other, and that Peter would just as soon 
kiss her as the other girl now. Possibly 
rather—since he and Adele had had an 
amorous day already. 

There was an indiscriminate lot of peo- 
ple already at the Hewitt lodge for the 
week-end, who had been tumbled together 
as they had fallen out of more organized 
groups. Some were trying to get on socially 
and were deluded by a belief that this 
noisy scramble of cocktails and radio scream- 
ing and love-making was an_ initiation. 
Some were careless outlaws and had picked 
up the first party that came to hand. Some 
had been disqualified for more highly rated 
society. The lodge itself, a big log house 
that had no connection with anything rus- 
tic or athletic, was simply a drinking and 
swimming place in the middle of a pine 
woods. Jessie Hewitt, louder with every 
drink she took, shrewish about her hus- 
band and yet not caring very much, suited 
the place. She was flattered at having 
Carol there and ordinarily that would have 
amused Carol and she would have kept 
her tongue in her cheek and enjoyed her- 
self. She had made such side excursions 
from her own set before. But always 
then she knew she could go back to her 
own friends. That was one thing. It was 
her secret insecurity now that made her 
doubly conscious of every vulgarity of the 
people she was among, of their dull lack 
of restraint, of the stupidity of their en- 
tertaining. 

Her own crowd was noisy and it drank. 
But those were not its only features. It 
knew where to draw a line even when 
apparently none was drawn. . The girls 
she knew swam better, danced better, 
looked better, were better morally, than 
these others and the men, most of them, 
remembered when it came to the test that 
they represented big names and big for- 
tunes. These people had money and liquor 
—that was all. Her own crowd—but was 
it her own now? Did this place jar 
on her so because she feared she had no- 
where else to turn? 

Jessie Hewitt threw her husband and 
Carol together. It was a clumsy blow 
directed at Adele, whoever she might be. 
Carol never heard that girl’s last name. 
But wherever Carol turned that Saturday 
night or on Sunday she found Peter Hewitt 
at her elbow, offering her a drink, trying 
to get her off by herself, making some 
excuse to touch her. He was between 
thirty-five and forty and he had come into 
the possession of a large fortune with 
no strings upon it, which piled itself up 
dutifully while he disported himself. One 
wife had divorced him because of the pres- 
ent Mrs. Hewitt and the present one was 
continually and openly threatening to leave 
him. He was a bundle of uncontrolled 
appetites, but he was a millionaire. 


HERE was no order to Sunday. 
“You’re a damned pretty girl, Carol. 
But you’re too upstage. That’s your 
trouble.” 

That was in the middle of the after- 
noon. Hewitt had got her alone, even 
Adele having abandoned her shrill strug- 
gle for her host possibly in the vain hope 
that he might miss her. 

“Go on,” said Carol, “don’t get per- 
sonal.” 

“All men get personal with you, don’t 
they ?” 

She didn’t answer. She was tired of 
answering. 

“I'd do a lot for a girl like you.” 

“What on earth could you do for me?” 

His eyes, swollen with liquor and weary 
with sated desire, woke to interest. 

“That’s up to you.” 

“You’re rambling. You’re drunk, Peter.” 

“I’m not drunk. I haven’t been drink- 
ing all day. Think I didn’t notice how 
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shows in the face 





yx carton. 








re youcan’tmassage it away 
with cold cream. 


First little lines, then heavier 
wrinkles, and tired, joyless eyes 
—you can’t keep these out of 
your face—if you don’t protect 

your health and youthfulness 
in the wise, modern way. 


Nowadays, the truly modern 
woman prevents aging lines by 
keeping well. 

Practise feminine hygiene 
regularly—and correctly — 
with “Lysol” Disinfectant. Do 
not follow well-meant but false 


advice. Send forthe free book- 


‘let offered below. It is called 


“The Scientific Side of Health 
and Youth” and was prepared 
for women by a woman physi- 
cian. Send the coupon now. 


But in the meantime be safe, 
be certain. Get a bottle of 
“Lysol” Disinfectant today. It 
is the thoroughly reliable anti- 
septic for this vital purpose. 

Complete directions come 
with every bottle. 

Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a 
division be Lehn & Fink Products 
Company. Sole distributors, Lehn 
& Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. In 
Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited. Dis- 
tributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) 
Limited. 





Disinfectant 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold at retail 
in the brown bottle packed in the 








LEHN & FINK, Incorporated, Sole Distributors 
Department 130 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me, free, your booklet,“ The Scientific Side of Health and Youth” 
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Do This 


to have bright eyes 


To restore the lustre of youth to dull, 
lifeless eyes, simply apply a few drops 
of harmless Murine. Also use it when 
your eyes are bloodshot to quickly 
clear them up. Many women use 
Murine every day to keep their eyes 
always clear and radiant. 60c buys a 
month’s supply. Try it! 


URINE, 
fs EVE s— 


Mail this coupon to Murine Co.,Dept. 
VE 29, 9 E. Ohio St., Chicago, for book 
checked: “Eye Beauty”’Li‘Eye Care” 
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cing sunbeams in 


YOUR HAIR. 


Keep them there—or bring 
them back—this simple way! 


Youthfulness — th«t charm that brings popularity, ro- 
mance, happiness—now you can keep it always, in your 
hair! Just one Golden Glint shampoo will show you the 
way! Rich generous lather cleanses each hair. You rinse— 
remove all trace of soap. Your hair appears shades lighter. 
Then you apply the extra touch—the “plus” that makes 
this shampoo different! Instantly—new gloss—new finish! 
All trace of dullness gone! Now your hair is worthy of the 
face it frames! Millions use regularly! Nothing to bleach 
or change natural color of your hair. Just a wonderful 
shampoo—plus! At your favorite dealers’, or if not, send 
25 cents to J. W. Kobi Co., Dept. C, 611 Rainier Ave., 
Seattle, Washington. Money back if not delighted. 


Golden Glint 


the SHAMPOO plus 


MAGIC KEY TO YOUTHFUL “LOCKS” 
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you carried that gin fizz about? I’m as 
sober as you this minute. I’ve been watch- 
ing you.” 

“T don’t steal the silver. You needn’t.” 

“Say, you could steal anything of mine 
you liked. Get that?” 

“You haven’t anything I want,” said 
Carol casually. 

He looked at her greedily, and she was 
cool in her green frock and tempted him. 
She saw him moisten his lips. 

“Maybe I have. What do you want? 
I know this place is junk. This is Jessie’s 
idea. Her friends—that’s all. Now you 
and I—” 

“What’s the matter with you? You 
don’t track.” 

“Don’t I? Then that’s your fault.” 

“Why?” Though she knew. 


shoulders and shook him off. 

“Don’t—” 

“Catol—if—if it’s Jessie that’s bothering 
vou—she’d take a hundred thousand and 
beat it.” 

“You'd better go and drink,” said Carol 
shortly and walked off. “Be yourself.” 


UT that night she had to drive back to 

town with him. He had a kind of 
cheap cunning when it came to getting what 
he wanted. All the two hundred miles she 
could feel him breathing close to her, 
whetting his feelings on her distaste. 

“T’ve seen you about,” said Peter, “in 
that crowd you run with. What’s that 
going to get you, anyway?” 

It was what she wondered so desperately 
at the moment. 

“I’m not half bad, Carol. You'd be 
surprised. Just because I’m easy and sort 
of democratic, just because I won’t take 
orders from every old hen in town, you 
think I’m no good. I’ve had a funny life.” 

He went over the funny life in some 
detail, in so far as he remembered it. 

“Be a little nice to me, Carol,” it ended. 

“Please leave me alone. Aren’t you mar- 
ried ?” 

“Don’t get me laughing. What’s a mar- 
riage among friends? You say the word 
and I'll buy Jessie a one-way ticket for 
Reno.” 

When she got home she was tired to ex- 
haustion and it was two o’clock. The 
thick, desirous voice of Peter Hewitt rang 
in her ears as she went softly upstairs. 
Her room was sweet with the scent of 
roses and before she turned on the light 
she thought Dick must have come to his 
senses. But with the light on she knew 
it was not Dick. There were only six 
short stemmed roses in the small vase— 
he would never have sent those. The 
card read—“‘They look like you—don’t 
they ?” 

They were fragrant and open, as roses 
are at their loveliest. Carol wondered. She 
had one of them in her hand as she fell 
asleep. 


HE maid awakened her, as she had 
very positive instructions not to do 

unless Carol left word that she had an 
early engagement. She struggled out of 
sleep. 

“What’s the matter, Anna?” 

“I’m sorry, Miss Carol. Your uncle sent 
me up. He said he must see you.” 

Carol remembered sleepily that he had 
wanted to see her. 

“Now ?” 

“He said he would wait downstairs.” 

“All right, Anna. I'll come right down.” 

But it took ten minutes before she could 
brush her hair and slip into the gold-em- 
broidered Japanese coat and gold-colored 
mules. Her uncle was walking up and 
down when she appeared. 

“Hello, io 

He looked at her critically. 








“I suppose you got in late.” 


She felt his hands fumbling on her 
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Stops Slipping 
at the heel 
Saves Stockings 


Shoes that slip at the 
heel are annoying; de- 
tract from a good ap- 
pearance; wear out and 
stain silk stockings. 
These drawbacks are 
instantly removed by 
Dr. Scholl’s Nu-Grip 
Heel Liner—a soft, vel- 
vet-like rubber device, 
which is quickly and 
permanently attached to 
the inner lining of the 
counter of any shoe. 
Invisibly worn, being 
made in colors to 
match shoe linings. At 
all drug, shoe and dept. 
stores—30c per pair. 
Insist on the genuine 
—with the cup-shaped 
center —an exclusive 
feature of Dr. Scholl's 4} 
Nu-Grip Heel Liner, 


Dr Scholls 
Nu-GripHeel Liner 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


HELP WANTED 


MAKE $90 WEEKLY! Demonstrate new Self-Wring- 
ing Mop and Dust Mop. $5.00 outfit loaned you FREE, 
including two actual mops. No money required, Women 
buy eagerly. Your pay daily. We deliver. Get $5.00 
outfit quick. 








Delphos Mop Co., 
3623 A Washington, Delphos, Ohio. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. Soaps, Ex- 
tracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Experience unnecessary, 
Carnation Co., 

2610, St. Louis, Mo. 








EARN $25 WEEKLY Spare Time writing for news- 
papers and Magazines. Exp. unnecessary. Copyright 
Book, “‘How to Write for Pay” Free. Press Reporting 
Inst., 1034, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN _ 


PLAYS, Musical comedies and revues, minstrel music, 
blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, reci- 
tations, entertainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
books, make-up goods. Big catalog free. T. 8S. Deni- 
son & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 31, Chicago. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. — 


INVENTORS—Write for our guide book “‘How to Get Your 
Patent’’ and Evidence of Invention Blank. Send model o, 
sketch of Invention for Inspection and Instructions Freer 
Terms reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash., D. C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash or royalty 
basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 24 years. 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., 63 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENT Sense—Valuable Book (Free) for inventors 


seeking largest deserved profits. Write 
Lacey & L 


2acey, 
710 F St., Washington, D. C. Bstablished 1869. 
PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, SONGS, POEMS, ETC. 


WRITE the words for a song. We compose music. 
Our composer wrote many song hits. Monarch Music 
Co., 236 West 55th St. (Near Broadway), Dept. 177, 
New York. 
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“Sort of. It’s quite a drive.” 

“Who brought you in?” 

“Peter Hewitt.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Ranger, “that’s a thor- 
oughly disreputable fellow! Were you 
alone with him?” 

“TI can handle Peter,” said Carol. 

“I’m not sure that’s to your credit,” an- 
swered her uncle. “A girl like you should 
know nothing of a man like Hewitt.” 

She tried to smile him down and failed. 

“However,” said Mr. Ranger, “that is 
not what I wanted to speak to you about. 
At least not primarily. I understood that 
I cleared up your accounts last week, 
Carol, and left everything in good order. 
So you told me.” 

“You did, darling.” 

“Then how about this 
Maxin’s?” 

“Oh, that—yes—I can manage that,” she 
said blankly. 

“No doubt, but when—and how?” 

“Well—I thought I'd send them some- 
thing every month.” 

“That wasn’t our understanding,” he in- 
terrupted, “—not what I told you. I was 
told I had paid all your bills. Then I am 
telephoned from this shop and find that 
in addition to the five hundred dollars I 
paid out for you, you still owe these people 
—and have for four or five months—a sum 
amounting to—” he stopped and pulled out 
a memorandum, “two hundred and eighty 
dollars; and you have just presumed to 
add a charge for a dress amounting to a 
hundred and seventy-five. A total of four 
hundred and fifty-five dollars!” 

“Tl tell you—” 

“No. You wont. I'll tell you. I told 
you exactly what I intended to do if this 
situation recurred. I have stopped your 
charge accounts, every one in the city. 
You have no credit. As for this bill, I 
shall pay it. My own credit is in ques- 
tion. Your allowance is cut to fifty dol- 
lars a month until I have enough from it 
to refund the amount of this bill.” 


account at 


AROL waited. Till now she had taken it 

as threat. She began to be afraid. 

“You haven't really done that, Uncle 
Dave!” 

“Haven't I? You go downtown and 
try to charge something and see where 
you get.” 

“But—it’s disgrace. It’s—” 

“Rubbish! The disgrace is buying things 
you can’t pay for. No, ma’am! I’m going 
to teach you, in time. Women don’t learn, 
that’s what’s the trouble with them. These 
charge accounts!” His gesture wiped credit 
to women off the globe and his face was 
hard and triumphant. Men had seen him 
like that before in business deals, but Carol 
never had. 

“How will I get on?” she asked with 
curious quiet. 

“Get on? You’ve got a home, haven’t 
you? You've got fifty dollars a month. 
Plenty of girls would think themselves 
rich on that. No board—no lodging—and 
fifty dollars clear. It would look like a 
fortune to some people.” 

“But just my club bills—” 

“Tll take care of the dues at the Town 
Club and at the Country Club. All you’ve 
got to do is pay for your golf-balls. And 
don’t go entertaining the town, milady, for 
I wont pay for it.” 

He turned to go but she was first at the 
door, looking up at him with those eyes 
that could be so pathetic. 

“Uncle Dave—it wont happen again—I 
was an utter fool to buy that dress. I know 
it now. I’ve learned my lesson. But don’t 
make that sort of object out of me, cutting 
off my accounts. You don’t understand.” 

There was something kind beneath the 
shrewd immobility of his glance. 

“T’ve already done it, Carol.. I did it 
Saturday. You couldn’t charge ten cents 
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Opera cloaks—evening wraps—high 
hats—bright lights—theatre parties—it’s 
the social season! And the snow and blow 
of late winter are ready to take their toll— 


Here come those cold and cutting winds 
—to crack lips and chap hands—to roughen 
cheeks, elbows, knees and ankles—unless 
you use precaution and—FRosti.1a! 


Like a good friend, Frostitta will stand 
*twixt wind and skin — and guard you 
thru this tricky weather. 


And if this advice should reach you a bit 
late—if chapped and roughened skin are 
already your sad lot — cheer up! For 
FRosTILLawill promptly sootheandsmooth 
the skin and banish that dry, “‘starched’’, 
corrugated condition for evermore! 


ROSIILLA 
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/n Frosty February use 





Frosti._a makes the perfect powder base. 
Just massage it ever so gently into the 
skin . . . enjoy its cool, fragrant caress. 
Note that it leaves no trace of stickiness. 
View your satin-smooth reflection in the 
glass. See how evenly—perfectly—nat- 
urally that last touch of powder does its 
work—and thank Frostilla! 


eeeee% 


You will find Frosritta in its new, blue 
dress and its silvery cellophane wrapper, 
at drug and department stores everywhere. 
There’s a luxury-size package priced at 
one dollar—a trim and practical traveler's 


bottle for fifty cents. 
The FROSTILLA CO.,ELMIRA,N.Y. 


Sales Representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 3ith Street, New York City. 


FROSTILLA for the WINDY MONTHS 
Use FrostTILta to soothe wind-sting. To satinize dry, sensative 
skin. To soften chapped ankles and knees. To smooth rough- 
ened upper arms and elbows. To heal cracked lips. To revive 
dance-tired feet. To protect the tender skin of children. 
(Men find it a luxurious source of comfort after shaving.) 


Send for this Unusual Sample! 


The FrostiLA Sample-Size pre- 
sents a delightful way to get 
acquainted with this fragrant lo- 
tion. You will find a dozen uses for 
it—it fits in purses, grips and desk 
drawers. Write for it. It's yours 
for a dime, and with it comes a 
handy bookletentitled "Keep Your 
Dates.” Address The Frostilla 
Co., Dept., 1427, Elmira, N. Y. 
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The Frostilla Co., Dept. 1427, Elmira, N. Y. 
Please send me your handy sample bottle of 

Frostilla—and the useful Memo Booklet “Keep 

Your Dates.’’ 1 enclose 10c, stamps or coin, 


DROIRG .occccccccccesesccscscestcoevecnseses : 





(In Canada: Address 10 McCaul Street, Toronte) 
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“How we saved our 


first $500” 


“Mary and I had been married four years, but we 
couldn’t save a cent. Fact is, we were constantly 
in debt and I was always worried for fear I would 
lose my position. 

“Then one night I saw that something must be 
done, so I told Mary I was going to take up a course 
with the International Correspondence Schools. ‘I’ve 
been hoping you would do that,’ she said. ‘I know 
you can earn more money if you really try.’ 

“So I started studying after supper at night, in 
the spare time that used to go to waste. It wasn’t 
hard and pretty soon I began to see it was helping 
me in my work. In three months a new position 
was open and the Boss said he’d give me a chance at 
it because he’d heard I was studying with the I. C. S. 

“Well, that was the start. Before the end of the 
year I received another raise in salary and we began 
to save a little each week. We've got $500 in the 
bank now and we’re going to have a lot more soon. 
The Boss sors he’s going to give me a still better 
position if I keep on studying with the I. C. S.” 

For thirty-five years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been helping men to win promotion, to earn 
more money, to get ahead in business and in life. 

Yeu, too, can have the position you want in the work 
you like best. ‘Yes, you_can, 

At least, find out how by marking and mailing the 
coupon printed below. doesn’t cost you a penny or 
obligate you in any way to do this, but it may be the 
means of changing your entire life. Do it now. 





——_—_— -_—— 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University’’ 

Box 3405-E, Seranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, “Whe Wins and Why,” and full 

about the subject before which I have marked X: 


Industrial Management Business Correspondence 
Personnel Management Show Card and Sign 
Traffic Management Lettering 
Accounting and C.P.A. Stenography and Typing 

Coaching Civil Service 
Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 

J Salesmanship High School Subjects 
Secretarial Work Magazine and 
Spanish O French Illustrator 

(J Advertising O Cartooning 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineer Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping 
Metallurgy 0 Mining 
Steam Engineering ( Radio 


Airplane Engines 
i and Poultry 
athematics 





Name.... 





Street Address........... 
III. .cccecssccoccccscssvoccrececssenccasccasesed BR ccccescccsecesesesnesovecsesves 
Occupation. 


if you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 











No matter what you are doing now, you 
can earn $100 a week if you will let me 
show you how to sell tailored-to-meas- 
ure all wool quality suits for $23.50 and 
$31.50. Complete selling outfit abso- 
lutely FREE. Liberal commissions paid 
in advance—extra bonus money—steady 
income from repeat orders. All you do 
is sell—we deliver and collect. A won- 
derful = ap gy for ambitious men. 
Write NOW for oice territory. 


W. Z. GIBSON, Inc., 500 Throop St., Dept. Q529 Chicaso 








in any shop in town today, at least in the 
ones you usually patronizé, and I’ve an idea 
you’d have trouble opening new accounts 
without me back of you.” 

She looked after him as he went out. 

“I wont stand it,” she said softly and her 
lips were stiff. “I wont stand it.” 

It occurred to her that he was trying to 
scare her. She wondered about that. No 
use going back to bed now and trying to 
sleep again. She had some breakfast in the 
gloomy dining-room and read the morning 
paper in such places as it interested her. 
There were several parties announced, to 
which she had not been invited. She de- 
serted her breakfast and went to look over 
the morning’s mail. But the cards of in- 
vitation were not there. What did she care, 
she asked herseli—and knew in her sink- 
ing heart that she cared bitterly. 

Never had she realized how empty her 
days might be when a little group of people 
was withdrawn from them. After a little 
she dressed and went over her resources. 
She could find circles glad and ready to in- 
clude her but as she considered them they 
all seemed cheap or dull. The telephone 
rang, and she found herself waiting, poised 
to answer it. It was for her, the maid said 
and she pretended nonchalance. Dick? 
Lily? One of the missing invitations? 


O, it was only one of those bright-voiced 

women who wanted to show her a 
special importation of French negligées, one 
of those women whose faces grew so dreary 
from peddling clothes to rich women and ac- 
cepting rebuffs. Carol would not see her, 
but she refused as kindly as possible. Then, 


because restlessness outside was better than | 


restlessness within she got out the car and 
drove down to the city. 
shop or two looking around for people as 
much as things. A delightful scarf that 
matched the sport dress she wore cheered 
her for a moment and she tried it on before 
a mirror. It was a fresh touch that set her 
up, gave her new confidence. After all, she 
was pretty, she thought, and with brains 
and prettiness one could always come back. 

“T’'ll take it,” she said, and after the charge 
had gone through, she remembered. The 
clerk was young and did not trust anyone 
with packages. She hung on to it until the 
charge went through and Carol could not 
bring herself to suddenly change her mind 
and leave the store lest it look queer. The 
leather wallet came rolling back at last 
through the chute. The clerk unrolled the 
slip and suddenly looked embarrassed. 

“There’s some mistake,” she said. “Would 
you mind stepping to the office just a min- 
ute?” 

“I have an engagement,” answered Carol, 
her cheeks afire. “I can’t. I'll telephone 
for the scarf. This is a great nuisance, 
whatever it is all about. It’s inexcusable.” 

But she knew she would not telephone. 
It was true then. Her uncle had done it, 
shamed her before every shop-girl in town. 
What right had he? What had she ever 


done? She’d managed on much less than 
any other girl. She’d been decent all along 
the line. 


At home—only it wasn’t home—there 
were onions cooking somewhere and the 
muslin curtains in her room had been taken 
down to wash. Her room looked unspeak- 
ably ugly with the unfadable pink over- 
drapes accented by the light instead of 
shading them. And it was here she was to 
sit and wait—for what? Why? Somewhere 
there must be life that wasn’t so venomous. 

She refused dinner and the maid looked 
at her anxiously.. Loaded hours dragged 
themselves along. Mr. Hewitt was on the 
telephone. She was suddenly pricked into 
rebellion. He was better than nothing. 

“Yes, I'll go out with you, Peter. I'll be 
ready in half an hour. Don’t come in. My 
uncle doesn’t admire, respect or like you. 
I didn’t say whether I did or not. Blow 


She went into a | 
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IF you like 
to draw— 
_ . develop your ar- 
tistic talent —become 
- a Commercial Artist. 
Enter this profession in which 
you are paid as much as a man 
. _ . Of equal ability. 
. With proper training women earn $40, $75, 
Q $100 and even $150 a week; many have made 
notable successes. Commercial Art is a necessity 
to modern business and advertising, and millions 
are paid yearly for illustrations and designs. The 
fascinating Federal home-study course contains 
lessons by leading artists, gives you personal 
criticism and leads rapidly to practical work. 
Your Art Ability jp nam he! Free. Test your 
natural sense of design, proportion, color, perspec- 
tive, etc., with our Art Ability Questionnaire. It 
will show you if your natural talent is worth devel- 
oping. You will be told your score frankly. Send 
today for this Art Ability Questionnaire. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
708 Federal Schools Building Minneapolis, Minn- 


LEARN TO WRITE 


SHORT STORIES 


Jack London said: *‘As a veteran in 
the Short Story Game I feel justified 
in giving my judgment that your 
simple, direct, straight-from-the- 
shoulder method of presenting the 
course is excellently comprehensive 
He endorsed ne 




















and practical.” 





other. 
With our untimited qorocnat and ript sales 
service, you, too, can learn to write the stories of your dreams and 
experiences. Many earn $5,000 to $10,000 yearly. Over 25 
“The 


lieations buying stories today! Write for free 
Story Writing” and details of our special offer! Also our Special course 
in English. No obligations! 


ER INSTITUTE 
Short Story Dept. 1793, Fort Wayne, Indiana 





Buy From Diamond Im 
Since 1879 we've imported our diamonds— save > 
ieman’s profits. Blue white grades only. No 
risk. Money back if not satisfied. Cash or credi 
One year to pay. $1,000,000 stock 
Write for Catal 
Watches, Jewelry, etc. It br 
Store right into your home. 
ar" 


STERLING DIAMOND & WATCH CO., is 
1540 Broadway Dept. 2436 New York 
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Executive Accountants and C. ° 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroi: 
for C.P.A. inati ¥ ‘ 7 zevieus 
x nce unnecessary. ining uncer je supervision oO 
Wiliam B. Castenholz, A.M, C. P. X., and a large staff of C. P. 
b> ng, members of the American Institute of Accountants. 
Write for free . Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ 
LaSalle Extension Univers Dept. c 
ihe World's Largest Gusiness trainine 


SONGWRITERS II! 


Substantial Advance Royalties paid on publication 
of songs. Submit ur Feome for expert opinion 


and Free Advice. SEND 
1674 Broadway, New York 




















Walter Newcomer, 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department 
of Education will help you solve the problem of 
your child's future training—see pages 7-17. 
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your horn, and I'll be out. Too fagged for 
a family row. I’ve had my quota today. 
All right—half an hour.” 

She hung up the receiver and saw him, 
in her mind’s picture, coarse, exultant, ca- 
pable of only one interpretation of the small- 
est concession. She almost felt him. And 
as she lifted her eyes to her mirror, she saw 
Philip’s roses. It was impossible. She 
wasn’t going out with Peter Hewitt tonight. 
She couldn’t, after all. 


T was nine o’clock when she reached Holly 

Street. The little dressing-case she car- 
ried in her hand gave her an excuse for 
being abroad. She sought for the number 
blackened by rain and storm until it hardly 
showed against the brick lintel. The door- 
bell seemed to clang her mad intention to 
the world. And she couldn’t remember 
what Philip looked like. Against the con- 
fusion of her mind, her fatigue and hysteria, 
he had become only a point to reach, a des- 
tination. But of all that nothing showed. 
The Eastridge School had done its work too 
well for that. She was, to all appearances, 
to the glance of the pretty, ordinary girl 
who opened the door a very beautifully 
dressed young lady, a person of fashion and 
her voice was low and cool. 

“Ts Mr. Helm in?” 

“T couldn’t say. Do you want to see 
him? Will you come in?” 

“Thank you. I'll wait out here.” 

“T’ll go see if he’s in.” 

That was their first encounter, Kathy 
and Carol Ranger. Kathy went upstairs 
and knocked at the little back-room door. 

“There’s a lady to see you, Mr. Helm. 
On the porch.” 

“Quit kidding me, Kathy Coburn.” 

“I’m not. There is a lady, I tell you.” 

“Well, tell her I don’t want any books. 
Tell her I’m poor and_ not particularly hon- 
est.” 

Kathy’s voice was definite. “I think it’s 
a friend of yours.” 

He opened the door. He was working 
under the gaslight and he looked rumpled 
and handsome with his shirtsleeves rolled 
up. “A friend?” 

“IT don’t know anything about it. She 
wanted to see you.” 

“Well,”"—he picked up his coat and ran 
his arms into it,—“if this is a joke, little 
Irisher, look out!” 

It was no joke. Kathy knew that from 
the way the door closed after he went out 
on the, porch where Carol waited. She did 
not listen, for she was above that, though 
every nerve struggled with something 
stronger than curiosity. But she could not 
help hearing what she did, for the night was 
exquisitely still and her room with its 
opened window was just above the corner 
of the porch where they sat. 

“Carol, darling—are you sure? It isn’t 
because you’re wretched for the moment?” 

Kathy had never heard him speak like 
that. And the voice of the girl came to 
meet his stirred tones, answering. 

“T had to hunt for you. I couldn’t re- 
member what you were like even. But now 
that I’ve come, I know it was what I had 
to do. You will have me, wont you?” 


“Have you!” 
After a little there was a knock on her 
door. 


“Kathy,” said Philip, “will you do me a 
favor? Find a place for the young lady 
to sleep tonight, will you?” 

“Here ?” 

“There isn’t any other place. Just for 
tonight and perhaps tomorrow. She’s the 
girl I’m going to marry, Kathy!” 


Real and interesting people, these folks 

Mrs. Banning writes about. And the 

ensuing chapters of their story are even 

more engaging—in the next, the April, 
issue. 
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- the audience would have a fit!” 


Make it nobody’s business! 


ACTOR: “Just listen to the coughs in the audience— inter- 
rupting every line of the play. Suppose I should 
constantly cough between words —the audience 
would have a fit.” 


STAGE MANAGER: “Well, it’s part of the game, I guess— 
what are you going to do about it?” 


ACTOR: “Can't doa thing except rely on Life Saver Menthol 
Cough Drops to prevent my own coughing and 
hope to high heaven the public gets next to the 
fact that they certainly do soothe the throat and 
relieve coughs.” 





MORAL 


When you cough at home that’s your business — 
in the theatre it’s everybody’s business. Make it 
nobody’s business with a packet of Life Saver 
Menthol Cough Drops always in your pocket or 


purse. 










A real life saver 
for coughs 
and colds 
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UBERCULOSIS 
can be cured more 
easily than any other 
dangerous, chronic 








Sruberculosis 


Watch for these danger signs = 























~ too easily tired 

ae examination. He will 

ween Gat hangeen _ not merely put his ear 
Let your doctor decide to your partly covered 





chest and then give 





disease. Some doctors 

say “arrested”, others say “cured” 
—it amounts to the same thing. 
If it is detected in its early stages 
it can be stopped before serious 
damage is done. 


For thousands of years, tubercu- 
losis has been mankind’s great 
scourge. Whole families love 
been blotted out. Even now, 
when science knows exactly what 
causes tuberculosis, how to pre- 
vent it and how to cure it, one 
family in every 50 pays toll to 
this disease. These tragedies are 
largely due to ignorance or neglect. 


Young people of high school ages, 
and young women up to the age 
of 25, are especially susceptible. 
Tuberculosis exacts heavy penal- 
ties from men and women be- 
tween 25 and 50—at the time 
when most needed by their 
families. 


The danger signals of tuberculo- 
sis are usually plain to be seen 
and the danger is great—unless 
the signals are heeded. 


Tuberculosis is like a fire started 
by a match. Stepped on imme- 
diately, the fire is stamped out 
completely. But if permitted to 


gain too much headway, it sweeps 
on to destruction. 


In the month of March 1928, a 
nation-wide campaign for the 
early diagnosis of tuberculosis 
will be conducted by more than 
1500 tuberculosis and health as- 
sociations of the United States. 
They will organize meetings 
where information will be given, 
motion pictures and posters will 
be shown and pamphlets dis- 
tributed, all emphasizing the im- 
portance of early diagnosis. 


People will be told to watch for 
the first signs of tuberculosis. 
They will be asked to answer 
these four questions: 
1. Do you tire easily? 
2. Are you losing weight? 
3. Do you suffer from indi- 
gestion? 
4. Have you a cough which 
hangs on? 


There will be many instances, of 
course, in which people may have 
all four of these weaknesses with- 
out having contracted tubercu- 
losis. But if the answer is “yes” 
to any one or more of these ques- 
tions, act instantly. Go to your 
physician for a complete medical 
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an opinion. With 
stethoscope on bared chest, per- 
haps with X-ray photographs and 
other diagnostic tests, he will 
seek to discover definitely the 
condition of your lungs. Then 
he will advise what should be 
done for prevention or cure. 


Hopeful, but ill-advised sufferers 
have wasted millions of dollars 
on so-called “remedies” for tu- 
berculosis, in spite of the fact 
that all great medical authorities 
agree that not one person has 
ever been cured in this way. 
But, on the other hand, many 
thousands of tuberculous patients 
who have gone to a sanatorium 
and had the benefit of scientific 
medical care in addition to Rest, 
Fresh Air, Sunshine and Nour- 
ishing Food, have come back to 
their families—cured. Every 
modern sanatorium 
that is built to care 
for tuberculous pa- 
tients helps to re- 
duce the deathrate. 









The big, life-saving 
message to the nation 
in March will be, 
“Find out—don’t 
wait”. 





The war to 


Now statisticians boldly | waged that during the lifetime of the 
this announcement tuberculosis will 
under such thorough control that it will be an infrequent 


majority of the readers o 


cause of dea 


Think what it means. Twenty years ago the principal cause of 
death—twenty years from now an infrequent cause of death. 


At first the fight was a stubborn one and at times discouraging. 


pawvean and cure tuberculosis is one of the brilliant 
triumphs of modern science. The deathrate from tuberculosis 
n reduced almost two-thirds during the past 40 years. 


Teg.20 


dous gains are in sight. 


national and local tu 
early di i 





person asking for it. 


hen cases reached physicians they had usually advanced too 


far for successful treatment. Later, when cases were discovered 
in early stages the tide turned. Today—thanks to greatly 
increased knowledge of preventive measures and to the 
widespread cooperation of individuals, as well as official and 
private organizations, with the medical professi 


The Metropolitan urges people in all parts of the country to 
give whole-hearted support to the March campaign of the 
rculosis and health associations for 

gnosis an diate action. A copy of the Metro- 
politan’s booklet, “Tuberculosis”, will be mailed free to every 





HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 














Compared to 50c dentifrices—and there are many good 
ones—Listerine Tooth Paste at 25c saves an average of 
3 dollars a year per person. That 3 dollars will buy razor 
blades (six pkgs.), shaving cream, socks, handkerchiefs, etc., 
for men. Women, of course, need no suggestions as to what 
it wili buy. 


Could you use these 
extra razor blades? 


























As good as its name 


What accounts for the immediate success of this 
speedy new dentifrice? Certainly not the price alone. 

While it is true that at 25c, Listerine Tooth Paste 
accomplishes an average saving of 3 dollars a year per 
person, over costlier dentifrices, this would not carry 
it so quickly to a position among the leaders. 

It is the combination of outstanding quality, un- 
questioned results, and a reasonable price, that has 
done the trick. 

Such a price for such a paste is made possible only 


and but 25¢ 


by ultra-modern methods of manufacture and mass 
production. 

We urge you to try Listerine Tooth Paste. It 
will be a revelation to you. 

Note how white it makes your teeth. How gently 
it polishes them—yet how speedily. Note too, how 
cool, sweet, and refreshed your mouth feels long after 
the brushing is over. Compare it with any paste, 
at any price, and judge by results alone. At all 
druggists. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., U.S. A. 
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“I’m glad I followed the advice 
of Mary Garden” 


Said Margery Bailey to Ed Wagner, 
between tennis matches at Forest Hills. 





Marvelous Mary Garden writes; 


“My teachers, Trabello and Richard Bartelemey, all 
impressed upon me the solemn warning that I must al- 
ways treat my throat as a delicate instrument. Yet every 
artist is under constant strain. Sometimes we get real 
relaxation in smoking a cigarette. I prefer Lucky Strikes 
—which both protects the throat and gives real enjoy- 
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